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THE 



BEAUTIES 



OF THE 



PECT ATORS, TATLERS, &c- 



ELOQITENCE. * •• 

JL HE fubje& of the difeourfe this evening was elo- 

Encc and graceful zftfoh^, "I^/awr^ who is fome- 
ig particular in his way of thinking and fpeaking, 
did us, a man could not be eloquent without a£tion ■: 
for the deportment of the body, the turn of the eye, 
md an -apt found to every word that is uttered, muft 
»11 confpire to make an accomplifhed fpeaker. A£tion 
b one who fpeaks in public, is the fame thing as a 
nod mien in ordinary life. Thus, as a certain infen- 
nlity in the countenance recommends a fentence of 
imour and jeft, fo it muft be a very lively confeiouf- 
:fs that gives grace to great fentiments. The jeft is 
. i be a thing unexpe£ted, therefore your undciigning 
taanner is a beauty in expreflions of mirth ; but when 
jou are to talk on a fet fubje£r, the more you are mov- 
ed yourfelf, the more you will move others. 

There is, faid he, a remarkable example of that 
kind : jEfchims, a famous orator, of ant\c\vj\vj % \v^ 
pleaded at 4tAt*s in a great caufe againft. Demojihenis \ 
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butr having loft it, retired to Rhcdes. Eloquence was 
then the quality mod admired among men, and fche 
magifrrates of that place having heard he had a copy 
of the fpeech of Derhofthene^ defired him to repeat both 
their pleadings. After his own, he recited alfo tne 
oration cf his antagonift. The people exp v effed their 
admiration of both, but more of that of Ditnojihenes. If 
you are, faid he, thus touched with hearing only what 
that great orator faid, how would you hav* been affec- 
ted had you feen him fpeak ? For he who hears De» 
mojlhenes only, lofes much ths better part of that ora- 
tion. Certain it is, that they, who ipeak gracefully, 
are very lamely reprefented in having their fpeeches 
read or~repeated by unfkilful people ; for tnere is 
fpmething native toeach man, fo inherent to his thoughts 
and fentiments, which is hardly poflible for another 
to give a true idea of. Ycu may obferve in common 
talk, when 3 «fent£3£e of any man's is repeat -J, an ac- 
quaintance^ \\6& lhaK Ln\tAefliaiiJyJobfervc, -ih&t isjk 
like h:m 9 vutbiKksljte h&w ht tbcked\Am htjaidit. 

But of all thep&cjpl^$i$;tijQ*6atth, theTe arc none 
who puzzle me fo*TRH<£i<a£the clergy of Great Britaiiij 
who are, I bel^yc{jti^raxj(J*^rrjed body of men hot* 
in the world ; 2arn{ yc^ ££££& df fpeaking, with the 
proper ornaments of voice and gefture, is wholly neg- 
lected among them ; and Til engage, were a deaf man 
to behold the greater part cf them preach, he would 
rather think they were reading the contents only oJ 
ibme difcourfc they intended to make, than a&uallj 
in the bedy of an oration, even when they are upofl 
matters of iucJ) a nature, as one would believe it were 
impoJRble to think of without emotion. 

I own there are exceptions to this general obferva- 
tion, and that the Dean we heard the other day togeth- 
er is an orator. He has (b much regard to his con- 
gregation, that he commits to his memory what he is 
to fay to them ; and has fo foft and graceful a behav- 
iour, that it mult attract your attention. His perfon 
it is to be confefled, is no fmall recommendation ; bui 
he is to be highly commended for not lofing that ad- 
vantage, aad adding to the propriety ot fpeedi (wind 
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might pafs the criticifm of LongimJ an adlion which 
night have been approved by Demofibenet. lie has a 
fecuiiar force in his way, and has many of his audience 
who could not be intelligent hearers of his difcourfe, 
were there not explanation as well as grace in Iris ac- 
tion. This art of his is ufed with the molt exatt and 
honed (kill; he never attempts your paflions till he 
x has convinced your reafon. All the obje&ions which 
he can form, are laid open and difperfed, before he ufes 
the leaft vehemence in his fermon ; but when he 
thinks he has your head, he very foon wins your heart ; 
and never pretends to {hew the beauty of holinefs, till 
he hath convinced you of the truth oi it. 

Would every one of our clergymen be thus careful 
to recommend truth and virtue in their proper figures* 
aod to fhiw fo much concern for them as to give than 
all the additional force they were able, it is not poifi- 
blethat nonfenfe fliould have fo many hearers as you 
find it has in difTenting congregations, for no reafon in 
the world, but becaufe it is fpoken extempore : For or- 
dinary minds are wholly governed by their eyes and 
j^ears, and there^ is no way to come at their hearts, but 
'.by power over their imaginations. 
1 'iliere is my friend and merry companion Daniel. 
He knows a gr^at deal better than he fpeaks, and can 
form a proper difcourfe as wtll as any orthodox neigh- 
bour. But he knows very well, that to bawl but, my 
biloved ; and the words grace ! regeneration ! fan&i- 
fication ! a new light ! the day ! the day ! Ah, my 
beloved, the day ! or rather the night ! the night is 
coming ! and judgment will come when we leaft 
think of it ! and fo forth. — He knows, to be vehement 
K the only way to come at his audience. Daniel, when 
he fees my friend Greenhat come in, can give a good hint, 
and cry out, this is only for the faints i the regenera- 
ted ! Joy this force of a&ion, though mixe*! with all 
the incoherence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can 
laugh at his diocefan, and grow fat by voluntary fub- 
[cription, while the parfon of the panfh goes to law 
"or half his dues. Danitl "will te\\ \ou> \x. \& v&v^\£ 
Vol. II A 2 
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fhepherd, but the fheep with the bell, which the flo 
follows. 

,» Another thing very wonderful this learned bo. 
fliould omit, is learning to read ; which is a mod r 
ceflary part of eloquence in one who is to ferve at t 
altar: For there is no man but- miift. be fenfible, tr. 
the lazy tone, and inarticulate found of our comm 
readers, depreciates the mo ft proper form of wor«. 
that were ever extant in any nation cr language, 
fpeak their own wants, or his power from whom -\ 
aik relief. 

There cannot be a greater in (lance of the power 
a£tionthan in little parfon Da+per, who is the comrn 
jelief of all the lazy pulpits in town. This f mart vou 
has a very good memory, a quick eye, and. a clean han 
kerchief. Thus equipped, he opens liis text, {huts 1 
book fairly, (hews he has.no notes in his bible, ope 
both pfalms, and (hews z\\ is fair there too, lh 
with a decifive air, my young man goes on withe 
hefitation ; and though from the beginning to the e 
of his pretty difcourfe he has not ufed one proper g< 
ture, yet at the eonclufion, the churchwarden pulls 1 

gloves from off his hands : Fray, who fo this extrcoKtli) 
ry young man ? Thus the force of a£lion is fuch, that 
is more prevalent* even when improper, than all t 
rcafon and argument in the world without it. Tl 

Sentleman concluded his difcourfe by faying, I do r 
oubt but if our preachers would learn to fpeak, a 
our readers -to read, within fix months time we fhoi 
not have a difienter within a mile of a church in Gr 
Britain. TATLER, Vol. II. No. C 



EMILIA— Her CharaZer^ 

Mr\ Spectator^ 

w J[F this*paper has the good Fortune to be hono 
with a place .in your writings* I (hall be the more j 
cd, becaufe the. character of Emdia is not an ima 
ry, but * real one, i have iadttftricnxClj oMfcwr •' 
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the whole by the addition of one or two orcumftan- 
ccs of no confequence, that the perfon it is drawn from 
might dill be concealed •, and that the w; iter of if 
might not be in the lead fufpe&cd, and for tome other : 
reafons, I choofc not to give it the form of a letter : 
But, if befides ths faults of. the compofition, there bo 
any thing in it imre proper- for a cerrefpondent than 
the Sfcfijtcr himfelf to write, I fubrnit it to your better ' 
judgment, to receive any other model you think fit. 

luiot, SIR, 

Tj,ur very humble Servant* 

There h nothing which' gives one fo ptenfmj a prof- : 
pect of human nature, as the contemplation of wiidoni* 
and beauty : The latter i.? the peculiar portion of thaf 
fes which is thertfore called fair. \ but the happy con- 
currence of both thele exceilencits in the fame perfon, 
is a character too celeitial to bt frequently met with. 
Beauty is an ovsr-wesnin^felf-fufhcient thing, care- 
Ids of providing itfelf any more lubltantial ornaments* 
iw,fo little decs it coufult its own interefts, that it too ■ 
« often defeats itfelf by betraying that innocence which 
„f renders it lovely and definable, . As therefore virtue • 
makes a beautiful woman appear more beautiful, fo 
baauty makes a virtuous woman rsally more virtuous. - 
Whilft lam confidering thefe two perfections glori- 
QUily united in one perfon, I cannot .help reprefenting « 
to my mind the image of Emilia. 

W ho ever beheld the charming Emilia, without fee!-- 
tog i* his breaft at once the glow of love and the ten* • 
dernefs of virtuous friendfhip ? The unitudied graces 
of herhehaviour,and the.pleafing accents of htr tongue, 
infenfibly draw you on to wiih for a nearer enjoyment • 
of them ; but .even her fmiles carry in them a filent 
r* proof to the impulfies of licentious lov^. Thus tho* * 
the attra&irnG of her beauty play molt irrxfiftibly upon 
you and create defirc, you immediately ftand ccrre£t~ 
ed,not by the feverity, but the decency^of her virtue. 
That iweetnefs and good -humour which is fo vifiblc in 
I tor face, naturally diffufes itfelf into cnwj ^ick& ^ 
i tftlon ; A man mutt, be a favage, who* at x\\* t\^\\. A 
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Emilia y is not more inclined to do her good tha 
fy himfelf. Her perfon, as it is thus itudiou 
bellifliedby nature, thus adorned with unprenK 
graces, 13 a fit lodging for a mind fo fair and 
there dwell rational piety, modeft hope, and c 
refignation. 

Many of the prevailing paCions of mankind 
defervedly pafs under the name of religion ; v 
thus made to expvefs itfdf in action, according 
nature of the constitution in which it refiot 
that were wc 10 make a judgment from appea 
one would imagine religion in fome is little 
than fullennefs and relerve ; in many, fear \ ir 
the defpondings of a melancholy complexion j 
ers theiormality of inlignificant, unatteclingob 
ces j in others ieverity ; in ethers cftentalion. 
lia it is a principle founded in reafon, and en 
with hope ; it does not break forth into irregi 
and faiiies of devotijn, but is an uniform ai 
fiftent tenor of adl ion : it is ftricl 'without fe 
compaflionate without weaknefs ; it is the per 
of that good-humour which proceeds from t 
derflanding, not the e£fe£ts of an eafy conftitu 

By a generous fympathy in natuie, we fe 
fclves diipofed to mourn when any of our fello> 
tures are afflicted ; but injured innocen. e and 
in diftrefs, is an obje& that carries in it fomctl: 
expreflibly moving : it foftens the mod manb 
with the tenderelt fenfations of love and com 
till at length it confeflcs its humanity, and flows 
to tears. 

Were I to relate that part of Emilias life wh 
given her an opportunity of exerting the her 
her chriftianity, it would make too fad, too t 
ftory : But when I confidcr her alone in the rr 
her diftreffes, looking beyond this gloomy val 
fli&ion and forrow, into the joys of Heaven a 
mortality, and when I fee her in converfation tl 
lefs and eafy, as if (he were the moft happy c 
in the world, I am tranfported with admiratior. 
T r never did fuck* philofopluc fo\x\ Vobahfl 
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beauteous form ! For beauty is often made a privi- 
lege againft thought and reflection ; it laughs at wit 
dom, and will not abide the gravity of its in it ructions. 
Were I abb to reprefent Emilia* virtues in their 
proper colours and their due proportions, love or flat- 
tery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the pic- 
ture larger than life ; but as this is but an imperfect 

' draught of fo excrllen-t a character, and as I cannot* 
will not, hope to have any intereft in her perfon, ill 
that I can fay of her is but impartial praife extorted 
from me by the prevailing brightnefs of her virtues. 
So rare a pattern of female excellence ought not to be 
concealed, but mould be fet out to the view and imit- 
ation of the world ; for how amiable does virtue ap- 
pear thus as it were made vifible to us in fo fair an ex- 
ample ! 

Ihnoria's difpofition is of a very different turn : her 
thoughts are wholly bent upon conqueft and arbitrary 
power. That flic has feme* wit and beauty no body 
denies, and therefore has the efteem of all her ac- 
quaintance ns a woman of an agreeable perfon and 
convcrlation 9 but (whatever her hufband may think 
of it) that is not fuiiicient for Ihntrta : flie waves that 
title to refpeft as a mean acquifition, and demands 
veneration in the right of an idol ; for this reafon her 
natural defire of life is continually checked with an in- 
confiitent fear of wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot be fujjpofed ignorant of her pcrfonal 
charms, though fhc feems to be fo ; but (he will not 
hold her happinefs upon fo precarious a tenure, 
whilft her mind is adorned with beauties of a more 
exalted and lading nr.ture. When in the full bloom 
of youth and beauty we faw her furrounded with a 
croud of adorers, {he took no plcafurc in (laughter and 
deitruction, gave no falte deluding hopes which might 
increafe the torments of !;er dif ippointed lovers ; but 
having for fome time given to the decency of a virgin^ 
coynefs, and examined the merit of their feveral pre* 
tenfions, ilie at length gratified her own, by refigning 
herielf to the ardent paflion of Bromius* ft-onum ^^ 

J then matter of many good qualities suvl **. mvAtx'tta 
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fortune, which was foon after unexpectedly increafed 
to a plentiful eftate. This for a good while proved 
his misfortune, as it furnifhed inexperienced age with 
the opportunites of evil company and a fenfual life. 
He might have longer wandered in the labyrinths of 
vice and folly, had not Emilia's prudent conduct won 
him over to the government of his reafon. Her in- 
genuity has been conftantly employed in humanizing 
his paflions, and refining his pleafures. She had 
(hewed him by her own example, that virtue is con- 
fiftent with decent freedom and good humour, or rath- 
er, that it cannot fubfift without them. Her good 
fenfe readily inftructed her, that a filent example, and 
an eafy unrepining behaviour, will always be more 
perfuafive than the feverity of lectures and admoni- 
tions ; and that there is fo much pride interwoven in- 
to the make of human nature, that an obflinate man 
muft only take the hint from another, and then be left 
to ad vife and correct himfelf. Thus by an artful 
train of management and unfeen perfuafions, having 
at firft brought him not to diflike, and at length to be 
pleafcd with that which othtrwifc he would not have 
poie to hear of, (he then knew how to prefs and fe- 
cure this advantage, by approving it as his thought, 
and feconding it as his propofal. By this means fhe 
has gained an iaterefl in fome of his leading pailions, 
and made them acceflary to his reformation. 

There is another particular of Emilia's conduit 
which I can't forbear to mention : To fome it may at 
firft fight appear but a trifling, inconfiderable circum- 
itance ; but, for my part, I think it highly worthy of 
obfervation, and to be recommended to the confidera- 
tion of the fair fex. I have often thought wrapping 
gowns and dirty linen, with all thst huddled ceconomy 
of drefs which paffes under the general name of a - 
mob, the bane of conjugal love, and one of the readi- 
ed means imaginable to alienate the affedfcion of an 
hufband, efpecially a fond one. I have heard fome 
ladies, who have been furprifed by company in fuch a 
difhabelle, apologife for it after this manner : Truly I 

qftam/d to bt caught in this fickle \ but ny hufband and I 
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mtri fitting mil alone fy ourf elves, and I did not txfeB to fie 
Jkh good iompany. This, by the way, is a fine com- 
pliment to the good man, which, 'tis ten to one but he 
returns in dogged anfwers, and a churlifh behaviour, 
without knowing what it is that puts him out of hu- 
mour. 

Emilia's observation* teach her, that as little inad- 
vertencies and negle&s caft a blemifh upon a great 
chara&er ; fo the negleft of apparel, even among th* 
moil intimate friends, does infenfibly leffea their re- 
gards to each other, by creating a familiarity too low 
and contemptible. She underftands the importance 
of thofe things which the generality account trifles ; 
and confiders every thing as a matter of coniequence, 
that has the lead tendency toward keeping up or 
abating the afic&ion of her hufband ; him (he ef- 
tans as a fit objeffc to employ her ingenuity in plea- 
fag, becaufe he is to be pleafed for life. 

By the help of thefe, and a thoufand other name- 
kfiarts, which 'tis eafierfor her to praftife than for 
her to exprefs, by the obftinacy of her goodnefs 
unprovoked fubmiflion, in fpite of all her afflic- 
- and ill ufage, Bromius is become a man of fenfe 
a kind hufband, and Emilia an happy wife. 
Ye guardian angels, to whofe care heaven has in- 
fted its dear.ifaf/ra, guide her full forward in the 
of virtue, defend her from the infolence and 
ngs of this undifcerning world •, at length, when 
muffc no more converfe with fuch purity on earth, 
1 her, gently hence, innocent and unreprovable, to 
* better place, where, by an eafy tranfition from what 
he now is, ihe may (hinc forth an angel of light. — T. 

Sfectator, Vol. IV. No. 302* 



CHARACTER of the ENGLISH. 

c HERE is nothing f fays Plato, fo delightfu/, as the hear* 
Wt°rjp9*ting of truth. For this reafon t\\cte \s ivo 

feveifajw to figrceabk as that of the nwk oi Vxte^r 
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who hears without any intention to betray, s 
ks without any intention to deceive* 
imong all the accounts which are given of Cat 
not remember one that more redounds to his ru 
: than the following pafTage related by Plutarch. 
advocate was pleading the caufe of his client bef< 
e of the praetors, he could only produce a fin 
itnefs in a point where the law required the teftin 
f of two perfons ; upon which the advocate infif 
a the integrity of that perfon whom he had pro< 
ed : but the pnetor told him, that where the law 
mired two wirnefles he would not accept of o 
:nough it were Cato himfelf. Such a fpeech from 
perfon who fat at the head of a court of juftice, wl 
Cato was ftill living, {hews us more than a thouf; 
examples, the high reputation this great man 1 
gained among his cotemporarie6 upon the account 
His fincerity. 

When fuch an inflexible integrity is a little foft 
ed and qualified by the rules of' converfation 
good-breeding, there is not a more'ihining virtu 
the whole catalogue of focial duties. A man ho\ 
er ought to take great care not to polifh himfelf 
of his veracity, nor to refine his beha riour to the 
judice of his virtue. 

This fubjecl: is exquifitcly treated in the mof 
gant fermens of the great Britifh Preacher. I fhr 
kave to transcribe out of it two or three fenten< 
a proper introduction to a very curious letter, w 
fliall make the chief entertainment of . this fj 
tion. 

u The old Englifli plainnefs and fincerity, tl: 
erous integrity of nature, and honefty of difj 
which always argues true greatnefs of mine 
ufually accompanied with undaunted courage 
folution, is in a great meafure loft among us 
The dialed! of converfation is now-a-aays 
led with vanity and compliment, and fo furfi 
may lay) with expreffions of kindnefs andref 
if 2 man who lived within an age or two aj 
return into the world again,- lie wwV&xt' 
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dictionary to help him to underftand his own lan- 
guage, and to know the true intrinGc valueof the pluafe 
in failnon ; and would hardly at firft, believe at what 
a low rate the higheft drains and expreffions of kind- 
nefs imaginable do commonly pafs in current pay- 
ment ; and when we fhould come to underftand it, it 
would lea great while before he could bring him- 
felf, with a good countenance and a good conscience, 
tc converfe with men upon equal terms and in their 
own way." 

I have by me a letter which I look upon as a -great 
curiofity, and which may ferve as an exemplification 
to the foregoing pail age, cited out of this mod excel- 
lent prelate. It is faid to have been written in king 
Charles Il's reign by the ambaffador of Bantam, a lit- 
tle after his arrival in England* 



ai 
in 

ut 

:«■ 

1* 
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MaJIer, 

H JL HE pcopV, where I now am, have tongues far- 
ther from their hearts than from London to Buntam f 
and thou knoweft the inhabitants of one of thefe 
places do net know what is done in the other. They 
rail thee and thy fubjects barbarians, because we" 
fe-ak what we mean ; and account th^pfelves a civili- 
feJ people, becaufe thcyipeak one thing and mean an- 
other : Truth they call barbarity, and falfhood po- 
Irtenefs. TJpon my fir ft landing, one who was lent 
from the king to this place to meet me, told me, that 
1* to was extremely forry for tht ftorm I had met with juft be- 
fmmy arrival. I was troubled to hear him grieve 
and afflict himfelf on my account ; but in lefs than a 
:cj quarter of an hour he fmiled, and was as merry as if 
1 J nothing had happened. Another, who came with 
aim, told me by my interpreter, hejhould be glad 
to do me any Jerviea that lay in his power. Upon which 
^ I defircd him to carry one of my portmantfaus?. 
is' for me ; but inftead of ferving me according to his 
h* promife, he laughed, and bid another do it. f lodged, 
$ Ae firfl week, at the houfe of one W\o &&rc& tor 

7 xt'*"* "t/Mf** &***> and to ennfider feu Unfa as m) *u». 
( rot- H. B 
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Accordingly, I the next morning began to knock dc 
one of the walls of it, in order to let in the frefh 
and had packed up fome of the houfhold goods, 
which 1 intended to have made thee a prefent ; 

'the falfe valet no fooner faw me falling to work, 
he fent me word to defire me to give over,for he wo 
have no fuch doings in his houfe. I had not been Ion 
this nation, before I was told by one, from whoi 
had aiked a certain favour from the chief of the kir 
fervants, whom they here call the lord treafurer, t 
I had eternally obliged him. I was fo furprifed at i 
gratitude, that I could not forbear faying, what 
vice is there which one man can do for another, t 
can oblige him to all eternity ! However, I only ; 
cd him for my reward, that he would lena 
his eldeft daughter during my (lay in this counti 
but I quickly found that He .was as treacherous as 
reft of his countrymen. 

€t At my flfft going to court, one of the great r 
almoft put me out of countenance, by afking ten t> 

/and pardons of me for only treading by accident u; 
my toe. They call this kind of lye a complime 
for when they are civil to a great man, they tell ] 
untruths, for which thou wouldft order any of thy 
ficers of ftate A receive a hundred blows upon 
foot. I do not know how I (hall negociate airy th 
with this people, fince there is fo little credit tc 
given to them. When I go to fee the king's fcrib 
am generally told that he is not at home, though \ 
haps I faw him go into his houfe almoft the very ] 
ment before. Thou wouldeft fancy the whole 
tion are phyficians, for the firft que ft ion they alw 
afk me, is, hvui I go. I have this queftion put to 
above a hundred times a day. Nay, thty arc not 
ly thus inquifitive after my health, but wifh it i 
more foharuf manner, with a full glafs in their hai 

^jgratuafritfet with them at table, though at the f: 
time they 4vould perfuade me to drink their liqi 
in fuch quantities as I have found by experience 
make we tick. They often pretend to pray for 

health alfo m th* fame manner V but 1 taut i 
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reafon to expect it from the goodnefs of my conftitu- 
tion, than the finceiity of their wifhes. May thy flare 
cfcape in fafety from this double-tongued race of men, 
and live to lay himfelf onte more at thy feet in thy 
royal city of Bantam" 

Spectator, Vol. VIII. No. 557. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



__HAVE fomewhere read of an eminent perfon, 
who ufe8 in his private offices of devotion, to rive 
thanks to heaven that he. was born a Frenchman. Tor 
my own part, I look upon it as a peculiar bleffing that 
I was born an En^lt/hman. Among many other rea- 
fons, I think myfelf very happy in my country, as the 
language of it is wonderfully adapted to a man who U 
fparing of his words, and an enemy to loquacity. ^ 

As I have frequently refle&ed on my good fortune 
in this particular, I mail communicate to the public 
ray fpeculations upon the Englifli tongue, not doubt- 
ing but they will be acceptable to all my curious rea- 
ders. 

The Englifh delight in filencc more than any , other 
Europearftiation, if the remarks wh^i are made on 
us by foreigners are true. Our difcourfe is not kept 
up in converfation, but falls into more paufes and in- 
tervals than our neighbouring countries ; as it is ob- 
fcrved, that the matter of our writings is thrown 
much clofer together, and lies in a narrower, com- 
ptfs than is ufual in the works of foreign authors* 
For, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we are 
obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the fhorteft 
way we ire atle, and give as quick a birth to our con- 
ceptions as pollible. 

This humour (hews itfelf in feveral remarks that we 




trinity of delivering our thoughts in few founds, TVa& 
indeed takes of from the elegance of out tongas, Wx. 
J } *t the fame time cxprcQes our ideas Va .tkc tol&jA 
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manner, and confequently anfwers the fiift defig 
fpeech better than the multitudes of fyllables, \* 
make the words of other languages more tunabte 
fonoroua. The found of our Engiifh words are 
monly like thofe of ftring mufic, ihort and tran 
. which rife and perifh upon a fingle touch ; the 
other languages are like the notes of wind inftrun 
fweet and fwelling^ and lengthened out into v; 
©f modulation. 

In the next place we may obfcrve, that where 
words are not monpfyllables, we often make the 
as much as lies in our power, by our rapidity oi 
nunciation \ as it generally hrprjens in moil o. 
long words which are derived from the Latin , > 
we contradi the length of the fyllables that gives 
a grave arid folemn air in their own language, to 
them the more proper for difpatch, and more con: 
able to the genius of our tongue. This we ma; 
in a multitude of words, as liberty, coft/firecy, i> 
•ratory &c. 

The fame natural averfion to loquacity has o 
years made a very confiderabk alteration in ou 
guage, by clofing in one fyllable the termination ( 
praeterperfe£k tenfe, as inthefe words, droixn'd, i 
arrived, for drowned, walked, arrived, which has 
much disfiguren the tongue, and turned a tentll p 
our fmootheft words into fo many cluftersof confo: 
This is the more remarkable, oecaufe the wa 
vowels in our language has been the general com 
of our politeft authors, who nevertlfelefs are the 
who have made thefe retrenchments, and confeqi 
very much increafed our former fcarcity. 

This refleftion on the words that end in ed, I 
heard in converfation from one of the greateft ge 
this age has produced. I think we n«£y add t 
foregoing obfervation, the change which has hap 
in our language, by the abbreviation of feveral 
that arc determined in e/h, by fubllituting an s ' 
room of the laft fyllable, as in droi^ns, ivci.h, f , 
and innumerable other words, which in the pro 

tionofoux forefathers were ^rwunc/i, «u?aJ&eifc, 
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This has .wonderfully multiplied a letter which wag 
before too frequent in the Englijh tongue, and added to 
that biffing in our language, which is taken fo much 
notice of by foreigners ; but at the fame time hu- 
mours our taciturnity, and eafes us of many fuperflu- 
ous fyliables. 

I might here obferve, that the fame fingle letter on 
many occafions does the office of a whole word, and 
reprcfents the his and her of out forefathers. There 
is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which is the 
belt judge in this cafe, would very much difapprove of 
fuch innovations, which indeed we do ourfelves in fome 
meafure, by retaining the old termination in writing, 
and in all tne folemn offices of our religion. 

As in the inftances I have given, we have epitom- 
ized many of our peculiar words to the detriment of our 
tongue, fo on other occafions wc have drawn two 
words into one, which has likewifevery much untu- 
ned our language, and clogged it with confonants —as 
mayn't, cant, (hint won't, and the like, for may not, can 
ut,pall not y will not, &C 

It is perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than ' 
wc needs mud, which has fo miferably curtailed fome 
of our words, that in familiar writings and converfa- - 
tions they often lofe all but their firft fyliables, as in 
ml. rep. pot. incog, and the like; and as all ridiculous 
words make their firft entry into a language by famil- 
iar phrafes, I dare not anfwer foi thefe that they will 
not in time be looked upon as a part of our tongue. 
We fee fome of our poets have been fo indifcreet as 
ij to imitate Hudibrafs doggrel expreflions in their feri- 
ous compofitions* by throwing out the figns of our 
: fobftantives, which areeflential to the Englijh language. 
Nay, this humour of fhortening our language had once 
run fo far, that fome of our celebrated authors, among 
*hom we may reckon Sir Roger VEjhange in particu- 
lar, began to prune their words of all funerfluous let- 
ters, as they termed them, in order to adjufl the fpell- 
Wg to the pronunciation ; which would have confoMiA- 

ed all our ei/moJogies, and have ctmtt. te<fc.wK.\ 
J oar tongue. . 
tfbulE * B ^ 
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We may here likcwife obferve, that our prop 
names when familiarized in Englijh % generally dwi 
die to monofyllables ; whereas in other modern la 

Suages they receive a fofter turn on this occafion, 
le addition of a new fyllable. Nick in Italian is Ni 
lini, Jack in French, Janot ; and fo of the reft. 

There is another particular in our language whi 
is a great inflance of our frugality of words, and tl 
is the fupprefling of feveral particles which mud 
produced in other tongues to make a fen ten ce intc 
gible. This often perplexes the bell writers, wh 
they find the relatives whom, which, or ihey y at th 
mercy, whether they may have admiflion or not ; a 
will never be decided till we have fomething like 
academy* that by the bed authorities and rules dra' 
from the analogy of languages, fhall fettle all cont: 
verfies between grammar and idiom. 

I have only confidered our language as it ihews 1 

genius and natural temper of the Englijh> which is m< 

eft thoughtful, and fincere, and which perhaps rr 

recommend the people, though it has fpoiled 

tongue. We might perhaps carry the fame thouj 

into other languages, and deduce a great part of w. 

is peculiar to them from the genius of the people v, 

fpeak them. It is certain, the light talkative hurm 

of the French has hot a little infe&ed their tong 

which might be fhewn by many inftances ; as the 

nius of the Italians, which is fo much ad elided to n 

fie and ceremony, has moulded all their words < 

phrafes to thole particular ufes* The ftatelinefs < 

gravity of the Spaniards (hews itfelf to perfe&ion in 

ibkmnity of their language ; and die blunt honed 

jnour of the Germans found better in- the roughnci 

the High Dutch* than it would in a politer tongue. 

Spectator, Vol. II. No. i( 

9 

I have often wifhed, that ae m our conftitutioi 
are feveral perfons whofe bufinefs is to watch o\ 
laws, our liberties, and commerce, certain mer 
be fet apart as fupertntendants of our langr 
hinder mj words of a foreign soiaiiOKi ^aSa 
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is ; and in particular to prohibit any French phrafes 
from becoming current in this kingdom, when thofe 
of our own ftamp are altogether as valuable. Thtf 
prefent war has to adulterated our tongue with ftrange 
words, that it would be impoffibla for one of our great 
grandfathers to know what his poiterity have been do- 
ing, were he to read their exploits in ajmodern newfpa- 
pcr. Our warriors are very induftrious in propaga- 
ting, the French language, at the fame time that they 
are fo glorioufly fuccefsful in beating down their pow- 
ers. Our fo ldier s are men of flrong heads for action, 
and perform fuch feats as- they are not able to exprefs. 
They want words in their own tongue to tell us what 
it is they atchievej and therefore lend us over accounts 
ef their performances in a jargon of phrafes, which 
they learn among their conquered enemies. Thejr 
ought, however, to-be provided with fecretarics, and 
affifted by oar foreign minifters, to teH their ftory for 
them in plain Engl 1 Or, and to let us know in our 
mother tongue what it is our brave countrymen are 
about. The French would indeed be in the right ta 
publifh the news of the prefent war in Engjifh phrafe, 
and make their campaigns unintelligible. Their peo- 
ple might flatter themielves that things arc not fo bad 
as they really are, were they thus palliated with for- 
eign terms, and thrown- into fhadss and obfeurity §, 
but the Englifh cannct be too clear in the narrative of 
Aofe actions which have raifed their country to a high- 
er pitch of glory than it ever yet arrived at, and which; 
will be ftiH the more admired the better they are ex- 
plained. 

For my part, by that time a fiege is carried on two 
or three days, I am altogether loft and bewildered in: 
it, and meet with fb many inexplicable difficulties,. 
that I fcarce know which fade has the better of it, till 
lam informed by the Tower guns that the place is 
furrendered. I do indeed make fome allowances for 
this part of the war, fortifications having been foreign; 
inventions, and upon that account abounding m for- 
■ «ign terms. But when wc have wot\ \&v\tv v^wlSdl 
, .*»/ J* dctmbed m our o\ra bngna^-> *ft»i w* <tf» 
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papers filled with fo many unintelligible exploits, and 
the French obliged to lend us a part of their tongue 
before we can know how they are conquered ? They 
muii be made acceflary to their own drigracef'as the 
Britons were formerly fo artificially wrought in the 
curtain of the Roman Theatre, that they feemed to 
draw it up in order to give the lpe&ators an opportu- 
nity of feeing their own defeat celebrated upon the 
iiage : For i'o Mr. Drjden has translated that verfe in 
Virgil— 

Purpurea i.nfc.xti tollunt auuza Britaani, 

Georg. 3. v. 25. 
Which interwoven Britons feem to raife, 
And fliew the triumph that their fhame difplays. 

The hiftories of all our former wars are tranfmitted 
to us. in our vernacular idioms, to ufe the phrafe of a 
great modern critic. I do not find, in any of our 
chronicles, that Mdward the Hid. ever reconnoitred the 
enemy, though he often difcovered the pofture of the- 
French, and as often vanquished them in battle. The 
Black Prince pafltid many a river without the help of 
pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as fuccefsfuU 
fy as the Generals of our times do it with fafcines. 
Our commanders lofe half their praife, and our people 
half their joy, by means of thofe hard words and dark 
expreflions in which our newfpapers do fo much 
abound. I have feen many a prudent citizen, after 
having read every article, inquire of his next neigh- 
bour what news the mail had brought. 

I remember in that remarkable year when our coun- 
try was delivered from the greateft fears and appre- 
henfions, and raifed to the greateft height of gladnefs 
it had ever felt fince it was a nation, I mean the year 
of Blenheim, I had a copy of a letter fent me out of 
the country, which was written from a young gentle- 
man in the army to his father, a man of good eftate- 
and plain fenfe : As the letter was very modeftly che- 
quered with this modern military eloquence, I fhatfc : 
jpefent my readers with a. copy ©£ iu ,. km 
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SIR, 



■U. 



PON the jun£Hcm of the French and Bavarian 
armies, they took poft behind a great niorafs which 
they thought impracticable. Our General the next 
day fent a party of horfe to reconnoitre them from a 
Kttle hauteur, at about a quarter of an hour's dittance 
from the army, who returned again to the camp un- 
obferved through feveral defiles, in one of which they 
met with a party of French that had been marauding, 
and made them all prifoners at difcretion. The clay 
after a drum arrived at cur camp, with a meflage 
which he would communicate v to none but the Gene- 
ral 5 he was followed by a trumpeter, who, they fay, 
behaved himfelf very faucily, witn a meffage from the 

^ duke of Bavaria. The next morning our army being 
divided into two corps, made a movement towards 
the enemy : You will hear in the public prints hovr 

{t we treated them, with the other circum fiances of that 



\& 



glorious day. I had the good fortune to be in that r*- 
giment that pufhed the gentd'ames. Several French 

* battalions, whom fome fay were a corps de referve, 

* Blade a (hew of refiftance ; but it only proved a gaf- 

* conade, for upon our preparing to fill up a little folic, 
k in order to attack them, they beat the chamade, and 
J fent us Charit Blanche. Their commandant, with a 
" great many other general officers, and troops without 
11 number, are made rvifoners of war,and will I believe, 
14 give you a vifk in lingkuidjthc cartel not being yet fet- 
tled. JMot queftioning but thefe particulars will be 
very welcome to you, 1 congratulate you upon them, 
and am yout moll dutiful foil, &c*" 

* The father of the young gentleman upon the peru- 

* 61 of the letter, found it contained great news, but 
could not guefs what it was. ' He immediately com- 
municated it to the Curate of the Parifh, who upon the 
reading of it, being vexed to fee any thing "he coubk 
not xmderftand, fell into a kind o£ paVXiou, m& vc\& 

hm that his foa had fen t him, a iettei. dial nm& n^bw 
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fifh, flefti, nor good red-herring. I wifh, fay3he, 
captain may be compos mentis ; he talks of a faucy tru 
pet, and a drum that carries metTages : Then wh( 
this Chart e Blanche ? He mull either banter us, or 
is out of his fenfes. The father, who always loo] 
upon the Curate as a learned man, began to fret 
wardly at his fon's ufage, and producing a letter wh 
he had written to lum about three potts before, ) 
fee here, faysjhe, when he writer for money, he kno 
howtofpeak intelligibly enough ; there is no man 
England can exprefe himfelf clearer, when he wan 
new furniture for "his horfe. In fhort the old n 
was fo puzzled upon the point, that it might have i 
cd ill with his fon, had he not feen ail the pri 
about three days after filled with the fame terms 
art, and that Charles enly writ like other men. 

SfECTATOR, Vol. II. No. I 

SIR, 

... "I AM an old man, retired from all acquaintai 
with the town, except what I have from your pap 
(not the worft entertainment of my folitude :) i et- 
ing ftill a well-wifher to my countrv,and the comm< 
.wealth of learning, a qua wfitccr nullam JEiatis mca} 
urn aihorru'Jje, and hoping the plain phrafe in writ 
that was current in my younger days,would have 1; 
ed for my time, I was Hauled at the picture of m< 
ern politenefs, (tranfmitted by your ingenious con 
pondent) nncl grieved to fee our fterling Englifh 1 
guage fall into the hands cf clippers and coin* 
That mutilated epiftle, confiding of hippo, ftp's, s 
fuch like enormous curtailings , was a mortifying fp 
tacle, except with the referve of comfort to find t 
and other abufes of our mother tongue, fo pathetica 
complained of, and to the proper perfon for redn 
ing them, the cenfor of Great Britain. 

" He had before reprefented the deplorable igi 
ranee that for feveral years pad has reigned amort 
ourEngYifa writers 9 the great depravity of our tal 
Bad continual corruption of out ftWe, ^\&> Svt 
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"ore you give yourfelf the trouble of prefcribing reme- 
dies tor thefe diftempers (which you own will require 
the greateft care and application) give me leave(having 
long had my eye upon thefe milchiefs, and thoughts 
exercifed about them) to mention what I humbly con- 
ceive to be the caufe of them, and in your friend /&- 
rtee'i words, quo jonti deri-irata cladts in pat r turn populumque 
JUxit. 
" I take our corrupt ways of writing, to proceed from 
the miftakes and wrong meafures in our common me- 
thods of education, which I always looked upon as one 
of our national grievances, and a Angularity that ren- 
ders us, no lets than our fituation, 

Peuitus toto advifos orbe Britannos. 



"This puts me upon confulting the mod celebrated 
critics on that fubjecr,, to compare our practice with 
their precepts, and find where it was that we came 
fliort, or went wide. 

11 But after all,I found our cafe required fomethinjj 
more than thefe doctors had directed, and the princi- 
pal defect of our Erjtglifh difcipline to lie in the initia- 
tory part, which although it needs the greateft care 
ana (kill, is ufually left to the conduct of thofe blind 
guides, viz. chance and ignorance. 

" I (hall trouble you but with a fingle initance, pur- 
suant to what your fagacious friend has faid, That he 
could furnifh you with a catalogue of Englilh books, 
that would cod you an hundred pounds at firft hand, 
wherein you could not find ten lines together of com- 
mon grammar ; which is a neceffary confequence of 
mifmanagement in that province. 

" For can any thing be more abfurd than our ways 
of proceeding in this part of literature ? To pufh ten- 
der wits into the intricate mazes of grammar, and a 
Latjg grammar .?- To learn an unknown art by an un- 
>wn tongue ? To carry them a dark round-about 
gtd let theof in at a backdoor ? Whereas by 
ping them firft the grammar of &&\t r&tfOas.\ 
tongue (to cafy to be learned) their aA\axicfc *£> ^3ofc 
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grammars of Litin and Greek would be gradual and 
eafy ; but our precipitate way of hurrying them over 
fucn a gulph, before we have Guilt them a oridge to it, 
is a fhock to their weak underitandings^of which they 
feldom, or very late, recover. In the mean time, we 
wiong nature, antl flender infants, who want neither 
capacity nor will to learn, till we put them upon fer- 
vice beyond their ftrength, and then indeed we baulk 
them* 

" The liberal arts and faiences are all beautiful as 
the graces ; nor hr.s grammar (the fevere mother of 
all) fo frightful a face of her own -, it is the vizard put 
upon it that fcarcs children. She is made to fpeak 
hard words, that to them found like conjuring.- Let 
her talk intelligibly, and they will liften to her. 

" In this, I think, as on other accounts, we (hew 
ourfelves true Britons, always overlooking our natural 
advnntrges. It h?.s been the practice of the wifeft 
nations to learn their own language by dated rules, 
to avoid the coiifudon that would follow from leaving 
it to vulgar ufe. Our Engliih tongue (fays a learned « 
man) is the meft determinate in its con ft ruction, and *■' 
reducible to the fewefl rules ; whatever language lias 
lefs grammar in it, is not intelligible ; and whatever 
Jjas more, all that it has more is fuperflucus ; for which 
reafons he would have it made the foundation of learn- 
ing Latin, and ail other languages. 

u To fpeak and write without abfurdity the Ian- ' 
guage of one's country, is commendable in perfons of' 
all -ftations, and to fome indifpenfably neceffary ; and 
to this purpofe I would recommend above all things ' 
the having a grammar of our mother tongue fir ft 
taught in our fchools, which would facilitate our 
youthsin learning their Latin andGreck grammar, with* 
lpare time for arithmetic, aftronomy, cofmography, 
hiftory, &c. that would make them pafs the fpring of i 
their life with profit and pleafure, that is now mifera^ • 
bly fpent in grammatical perplexities.;. i 

" But here, mefhinks, I fee the reader fmile, Mil 

read/ to aJk fine (as the lawyer did fexton Diege cm hi^ 

Bequeathing rich Jegacics to the pooi oi t\\^ ^x\V\-1 
If 
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where are thefe mighty fums to be raifed ? Where is 
there fiich a grammar to be had ? I Will not anfwer 
as he did, Even where your worfhip pleafes. No, k 
is our good fortune to have fuch a grammar with notes 
now in the prefs, and to be publifhed next term. 

"I hear it is a chargeable work, and wifh the pub- 
lisher to have cuftomers of all that have need of fuch 
a book ; yet fancy that he cannot be fuch a fufferer, if 
it is only bought by all that have more need of it thaji 
i they think they have, 

" A certain author brought a poem to Mr. Cvtbley^ 

(for his perufal and judgment of the performance, 
which he demanded at the next vifit with a poetafter's 

, aflurance ; and Mr. Co*wley 9 with his ufual modefty, 
defired that he would be pleafed to look a little to the 
grammar of it. To the grammar of it ! what do you. 

| mean, Sir, would you fend me to fchool again ? Why 
Mr. — — > would it do you any harm ? 

M This put me on confidering how this voyage of 
literature may be made with more fafety and profit, 
expedition and delight ; and at laft, for completing fo 
good a fervice, to requeit your directions in fo clepTor- 
able.a cafe ; hoping that, as you have had companion. 

; on our ovep-grown coxcombs in concerns of .lefs con- 
fequence, you will exert your charity towards inno- 
cents, and vouch-fafe to be guardian to the children 
and youth of Great Britain in this important affair o£ 
Education, wherein miftakes and wrong meafures 
have fo often occafioned their averfion to oooks, that 
had otherwife proved the chief ornament and pleafurc 
of«their life. I am<withJincerift-reJpe8 9 Sir i 

Tour i, &c« 



ENVY. 

OBSERVING one perfon behold another, vrhe 

Was an utter ftranjpr t# him, with a caft of his eye, 

*Mcb, methoughtexprefled an emotion^ Vieart. ^w| 

different from whit could be raifed by ua c&\c& vat* 

fyeezble as the gcntkmm he looked at* I \*«wi. ^ 
Vol. U. q 
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conGder, not without fomc fecrct forrow, the condi 
tion of an envious man. Some have fancied that en 
xj has a certain magical force in it, and that the eye 
of the envious have by their fafcinatipn blafted the en 

{"oyments of the happy. Sir Francis Baccn fays, fom< 
lave been fo curious as to remark the times and iea 
fons when the ftroke of an envious eye is mod effec 
r .tuaUy pernicious, and have obferved that it has beer 
^flfen the perfon envied has been in any circumftancc 
of^fbry and triumph. At fuch a time the mind oi 
the profperous man goes, as it were, abroad, among 
things without him, and is more expofed to the ma- 
lignity. But I {hall not dwell upon fpeculatious fo at 
. ftra£ted as thefe, or repeat the many excellent things 
which one might colle£fc out of autnors upon this mif- 
erable affe&ion ; but keeping in the road of common 
life, confider the envious man with relation to theft 
. three heads, his pains, his reliefs, and his happinefs. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occafions 
.. which ought to give him pleafure. The relifh of hit 
life is inverted ; and the objects which adminifler th* 
. higheft fatisfa£tion to thofe who are exempt from thii 
palfion, give the quickeft pangs to perfons who are 
lubjeft to it. All the perfections of their fellow crea- 
tures are odious : Youth, beauty, valour, and wifdom 
. are provocations of their difpleafure. What a wretch 
. ed and apoftate ftate is this ! To be offended with ex- 
cellence, and to hate a man becaufe we approve him 
JThe condition of the envious man is the moft emphat- 
ically miferable ; he is not only incapable of rejoicing 
, in another s merit or fuccefs, but lives in a work 
. wherein all mankind are in a plot againft his quiet, bi 
. ftudying their own happinefs and advantage. Wu 
Pro/per is an honed tale-bearer, he makes it his bufr 
nefs to join in converfation with envious men. H< 
points to fuch an handfome young fellow, and whif 
rs that he is fecretly married to a great fortune 
hen they doubt, he adds circumftances to prove it 
... and never fails to aggravate their diftrefs, by affuriii 
^them that, to his knowledge, he has an uncle who w 
Weave him fomc thoufa&fc* Will has trcfti ?& 
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this kind to torture this fort of temper, and deKghts in 
it. When he finds them change colour, and fay faint- 
ly they wifli fuch a piece of news is true, he nas the 
malice to fpeak fome good or other of every man o£ 
their acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man are thofe little blem- 
ifhes and imperfections that difcover themfelves in an 
illuitrious character. It- is matter of great confola- 
tion to an envious perfon, when a man of known hon- 
our does a thing unworthy of himfelf : Or when any 
a&ion which was well executed, upon better informa- 
tion appears fo altered in its circumftances, that the 
fame of it is divided among many, inftead of being at- 
tributed to one. This is a fecret fatisfadiion to thefc 
raalignants •, for the perfon whom they before could 
not but admire, they fancy is nearer their own condi- 
tion as foon as his merit is fhared among others. I 
remember fome years ago there came out an excellent 
poem without the name of the author. The little 
wits, who were incapable of writing it, began to pull 
in pieces the fuppofed writer. When that would not 
(To, they took great pains to fupprefs the opinion that 
it was, his. That again failed. The next refuge was 
to fay it was overlooked by one man, and many pages 
wholly written by another. An honed fellow^wno 
fat among a clufter of them in debate on this TO6}e£t, 
cried out, Gentlemen, if you are Jure none of you your/elves 
had a hand in it, you are but where you were, whoever writ 
it. But the mod ufual fuccour to the envious, in 
cafes of namelefs merit in this kind, is to keep the 

(toperty, if poflible, unfixed, and by that means' to 
inder the reputation of it from falling upon any par*,- * 
ticular psrfon. You fee an envious man clear up his 
countenance, if in the relation of any man's great 
happinefs in ©ne point, you mention his uneaflnefs in 
another. When he hears fuch a one is very rich, he 
turns pale, but recovers when you add that he has 
many children. In a word, the only fure way to an 
envious man's favour is not to deferve it. 
But if we confider the envious mai\ m &sX\^\^\\\% 
. Me reading the feat of a giant in iqita^iiw \ && tm^jj 
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nificence of his houfe confifts in the many limbs c 
men whom he has flain. If any who promifed thee 
felycs fuccefs in any uncommon undertaking miicar 
in the attempt, or he who aimed at what would ha 
been ufeful and laudable meets with contempt and d 
rifion, the envious man, under the colour of hati: 
vain-glory, can fmile with an inward wantonnefs < 
heart at tne ill efFe& it may have upon an honeft an 
bition for the future. 

Spectator, Vol. L No. i< 

It is the bufinefs of reafon and philofophy to foe 

and allay the paflions of the mind, or turn them tc 

vigorous profecution of what is dictated by the u 

tterftanding. In order to this good end, I wou 

keep a watchful eye„upon the growing inclinations 

youth, and be peculiarly careful to prevent their i 

dulgiug themfelves in fuch fentiments as may emb 

ter their more advanced age. I have now und 

€ure a young gentleman, whp lately communicated 

me, that he was of all men living the mod miierab 

envious. I defired the circumftances of his diitempe 

upon which with a figh that would have moved tl 

moft inhuman breaft, « Mr. Bickerftaff^ faid he, I « 

nerj^v to a gentleman of a very great eftate, to whe 

faJMr I Jiave a coufin that has equal pretenfions wi 

myfclf. This kinfman of mine is a young man 

the higheft merit imaginable, and has a mind fo te 

dep and fo generous, that I can obferve he returns n 

envy with pity. He makes me, upon all occafior 

the moft obliging condefcenfions : And I cannot b 

- take notice of the concern he is in to fee my life blai 
cd with this racking pafiion, though it is againft hir 
felf. In the prefence of my upcle^when I am in tl 
room, he never fpeaks fo well as he is (Upable of, b 
always lowers his talents and accomplishments out 
regard to ine. What 1 beg of you, dear Sir, is to i 
ftrucl; me how to love him as I know he does nw 
And I befecch you, if poflible, to fct my heart rigr, 
that if may no longer be tormented where it (houla t 

plca/edj or hate a man whom I cav^aotWv^^xoN^ 
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The patient gave me this account with fuch can- 
dour and openneis, that I conceived immediate hopes 
of his cure ; becaufe in difeafes of the mind, the per- 
fon afflicted is half recovered when he is fenfiblc of 
his diftemper. Sir, faid I, the acknowledgment of 
your kinfman's merit is a very hopeful fymptom -, for 
it is the nature of perfons afflt&ed with this evil, when 
they are incurable, to pretend a contempt of the per- 
fon envied, if they are taxed with that weaknefs. A 
man who is really envious, will not allow he is fo ; 
but upon fuch an accufation is tormented with the re* 
fledion, that to envy a'man is to acknowledge him your 
fuperor. But in your cafe, when you examine the 
bottom of your neart, I am apt to think it is avarice, 
which you miftake for envy. Were it not "that you 
have both expectations from the fame man, you would 
look upon your coufin's accomplifliments with plea- 
fure. You that * now confider him as an obftacle to 
your intereft, would then behold him as an ornament 
to your family. I obferved my patient upon this oc- 
casion recover himfelf in fome meafure ; and he 
owned to me that he hoped it was as I imagined; < 
for that in all places but where'he was his rival, he had 
.pleafure in his company. This was the firft difcourfe 
we had upon this malady ; but J do not doubt but, 
after two or three more, I fhall, by juft degrees, (oft- 
en his envy into emulation. 

Such an envy as I have here defcribed, may poflibly 
creep into an ingenuous mind : But the envy which 
makes a man uneafy to himfelf and others, is a certain 
diftortion and perverfenefs of temper, that renders him 
unwilling to be pleafed withj any thing without 
him, that has cither beauty or perfe&ion in it. I 
look upon it as aJKftemper in the mind, (which I 
know no mo*alut who has defcribed it in this light) 
when a man cannot difcern any thing which another 
is mailer of, that is agreeable. For which reafon I 
look upon the good-natured man to be endowed with 
a certain difcerning faculty which the envious are at 
together deprived oF. Shallow wks* {vx^exfaX'aX. cs&r 
jcs, and conceited fops, are with tas to Tram \&ffi& 
Vol. // C 2 
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men in refpeft of excellencies. They behold nothi 
but faults and blemifties, and indeed fee nothing tl 
is worth feeing. Shew them, a poem, it'isftuff 
picture, it is daubing. They find nothing in arc 
tefture that is not irregular, or in mufic that is : 
out of tune. Thefe fliould confider* that it is their ei 
which deforms every thing, and that the uglinefs 
not in the obje£t, but in the eye. And as for not 
minds, whofe merits are either not discovered, or 
mifreprefented by the envious part of mankind, tl 
fliould rather confider their defamers with pity tl 
indignation.. A man cannot have an idea of perf 
tion in another, which he was never fenfible ol 
hinafelf. Mr. Loci* tells us, tnat upon a (king a bl 
man> what he thought fcarlet was: He anfwei 
that he believed it was like the found of a trurnj 
He was forced to form his conceptions of ideas wh 
he had not, by thofe which he Tiad. In the fa 
manner, a(k an -envious man what he thinks of virti 
He will call it defign ; what of good-nature ? J 
he will term.it dulnefs. The difference is, that 
the perfon before- mentioned was born blind, your 
vious men have contracted the diftemper themfeb 
and are troubled with a fort of, acquired blindn 
Thus the devil in Mihon, though made an ?.nge 
light, coujd fee nothing to pleafehim even mParad 
and hated our firft parents, though in their (late 
innocence. 

Tatler, Vol. IV. No. 2 
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^ 

VV HEN I was at;Gfand Cairo^fc picked up f< 
Tal oriental manufcripts, which I have ftill by 
Amon g others I met with one entitled, the Vifioi 
Mirzaby which I have read over with great pie afi 
i inten d to give it to the public when I have the : 
tifion, which I have tranflated word for word as 
lows; 

■•'&■ 
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* V^jN the fifth day of the moon, which according 
to the cuftom of my forefathers I always keep holy, 
after having wamea myfelf, and offered up my moriF- 
ing devotions, I afcended the high hilis or Bagdad, in 
order to pafs the reft of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here airing myfelf on the tops of 
the mountains, I fell rrito a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of human life •, and paffing from one 
thought to another, furely, faid I, man is out a (had- 
ow, and life a dream. Whilft I was thus mufing, 

• Icaft my eye towards the fummit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I discovered one in the nab*- 
ft of a fhepherd, with a little mufical inflrument in his 
hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his 
lips, and began to play upon it. The found of it was 
exceeding fweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpreflibly melodious, and altogether dif- 
ferent from any thing I had ever heard : They put me 
in mind of thofe heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed fouls of good men upon their tirlt arrival in 
Paradife, to wear out the impreffions of the laft ago- 
nies, and qualify them for the pleafures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in fecret raptures. 

" I have been often told that \ he rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius ; and that feveral had been 
entertained with mufic who had palled by it, but 
never heard that the mufician had before made him- 
felf vifible. When he had raifed my thoughts by 
thofe tranfporting airs which he had played, to tafte 
the pleafiires of his converlation, as I looked upon him 
like one aftonifhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he fat. I drew near with that reverence 
which is due to a fuperior nature \ and as my heart 
was entirely fubdued by the captivating drains I had 
Heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The genius 
feniled upon me with a look of compaffion and affa- 
bility that familiarized him to my imagination, and 
at once difpelledaUthe fears and a^\d\w\fa>\\v Hrt&\ 
which I approached him. He \\ted, ms, iwK\ ^ 
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ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirxah y faid he, - 
. I have heard thee in thy foliloquies ; follow me. 

<* He then led me to the higheft pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top 01 it, call thy eyes eaft- 
ward, faid he, and tell me what thou feed ; I fee, faid 
I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide o f water roll 
through it. The valley that thou feed, faid he, is the 
vale of mifery, and the tide of water that thou feeft is 
part of the great tide of eternity. What is the rea- 
ion, faid I, that the tide I fee rifes out of a thick mill 
at one end, and again lofes itfelf in a thick mifhat the" 
other ? What thou feeft, faid he, is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, meafured out by the fun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
confuinmation. Examine now, faid he, the fea that is 
bounded with darknefs at both ends, and tell me what 
thou difcoveieft in it. I fee a bridge, faid I, Handing 
in the midft of the tide. The bridge thou feeft, faid 
he, is human life ; confider it attentively. Upon a * 
more leifurely furvey of it, I found that it confifted of 
threefecre and ten intire arches, with feveral broken ■ 
arches, which added to thofc that were intire, made . ■ 
up tiie number about an hundred. As I was count- - 
ing the arches, the genius told me that this bridge 
conGllcd at firft of a thoufand arches ; but that a 
great flood fwept away the reft, and left the bridge in 
the ruinous condition I now behold it : But tell me 
farther, faid he, what thou discovered on it. I fee 
multitudes of people pafling over it, and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it. As I looked more atten- 
tively, 1 faw feveral of the paflengeis dropping through 
the bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath 
it ; and upon further examination, perceived there ' 
were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in ! 
the bridge, which the paflengers no focner trod upon, • 
but they fell through them into the tide, and . imme- - 
dvately disappeared. Thefe hidden pit- falls were fet * 
very thick at the entrance of the bridge, fo that 
throngs of people no fooner broke through the cloud, . 
but many of them fell into them. They grew thin- 
ner towards the middle, but u\ulU^\te<Ji fcu<\ \s\ tV&x* : 
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ther towards the end of the arches that were in- 

There were indeed feme perrons', but their minr- 
was very fmall, that continued a kind of a hob- 
r m arch on the broken arches, but fell through 
after an other, being quite tired and fpent with fo 
I a walk. 

I paired fome time in the contemplation of this 
ulerful ftru£ture, and tire great variety of obje&s 
:h it reprefented. My heart was filled with a 
"melancholy to fee fevernl dropping unexpectedly 
£ midft of mirth and jollity, and catching at every 
5 that ftodd by them to fave themielves. Some 
: looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
lie, and in the midft of a fpeculation (tumbled 
fell out of fight. Multitudes were very bufy in' 
>urfutt of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
:ed before them 5 but often when they thought 
lfelves within the reach of them, their footing 
d, and down they funk. In this confufion of ol>- 
j, I obferved fome with fcimeters in their hands, 
others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
ge, thru (ling feverai perfons on trap- doors which 
not feem to lie in their way, and which they 
lit have efcaped had they not been thus forced up- 
hem. . 

The genius feeing me indulge myfelf in this me- 
holy profpeel, told me I had dwelt long enough 
n it : Take thine eyes off the bridge, faid he, and 
me if thou yet feeft any thing thou doft not com- 
lend. Upon looking up, what means, faid I, thofe 
it flights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
it the bridge, and fettling upon it from time to 
; ? I fee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and 
>ng many other feathered creatures feverai little 
ged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
die arches. Thefe, faid the genius, are envy, ava- 
, fuperftition, defpair, Ipve, with the like cares and. 
ions that inieft human life. 

I here fetched a deep figh *,. alas, fa\A.\^ Tcv&x\Hp& 
e in vain I How is he given away to Kflfevj «A- 
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mortality ! Tortured in life, and fwallowed up i 

death ! The genius being moved with companion t< 

wards me, bid me quit fo uncomfortable a profped 

Look no more, faid he, on man in the firft ftage c 

bis exidence, in his fetting out for eternity ; but cai 

thine eye on that thick mill into which the tide beai 

the feveral generations of mortals that fall into it. '. 

directed my fight as I was ordered, and (whether o 

not the good genius ftrengthened it with any fupernai 

ural force, or diffipated part of the mift that was be 

fore too thick for the eye to penetrate) 1 faw the val 

ley opening at the farther end, and fpreading forth h 

to an immenfe ocean, that had a huge rock of ads 

mant running through the midft of it, and dividing! 

into two equal parts. The clouds flill reded on on 

half of it, infomuch that I could difcover nothinj 

in it : But the other appeared to me a vaft ocea 

planted with innumerable iflands, that were cover© 

with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thou 

(and little mining feas that ran among them. I cotA 

fee perfons drefled in glorious habits with garlands up 

on their heads, paffing among the trees, lying dowi 

by the fides of fountains, or reding on beds of flow 

ers, and could hear a confufed harmo'ny of finginj 

birds, falling waters, human voices and mufical in 

ftruments. Gladnefs grew in ma^upon the difcover 

of fo delightful a fcene. I wifhed for the wings of a: 

eagle, that I might fly away to thofe happy feats ; bu 

the genius told me there was no paffage to them, ex 

Oept through the gates of death that I faw openinj 

every moment upon the bridge. The iflands, fai< 

he, that lie fo frefh and green before thee, anc\ wit] 

which the whole face of the ocean appears fpotted a 

far as thou cand fee, are more in number than th 

fands on the fea-fhore : There are myriads of ifland 

behind thofe which thou here difcovered, reachinj 

farther than thy eye, or even than thine imaginatioi 

can extend itfelf. Thefe are the manfions of goo< 

men after death, who according to the degree an< 

kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are didributd 

among thefe fcvcral iflands, wlucla abouvni m\X\ ^\sa 
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'fares of different^ kinds and degrees fuitable to the 
relifhes and perfections of thofe who are fettled in 
them : Every ifland is a paradife accommodated to its 
iefpe&ive inhabitants. Are not thefe, O Mirzib, 
habitations worth contending for ? Does life appear 
miferable, that gives thee opportunities of earning 
fiich a reward ? Is death to be feared, that will con- 
vey thee to fo happy an exiftence ? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has fuch an eternity referved* 
for him. I gazed with inexpreffible pleafure on thefe 
happy ifland s. At length, faid I, (hew me now, I 
tefeech thee, the fecrets that lie hid under thefe dark 
\ clouds which cover the ocean on the other fide of the 
rock of adamant. The genius making me no anfwer, 
I turned about to addrefs myfelf to him a fecond 
time, but I found that he had left me ; I then turned 
again to the vifion which I had been fo long contem- 
plating ; but inftead of the rolling tide, the arched 
y bridge, and the happy iflands, I faw nothing but the 
long hollow valley ot Bagdad, with oxen, (heep, and 
xamels grazing upon the (ides of it. 

The endofibefirft Vifion of Mirzah. 

Spectator, Vol. II. No. 159. C. 
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_ OME ludicrous fchoolmen have put the cafe, that 
if an afs were placed between two bundles of hay, 
which affected his fenfes equally on each fide, and 
tempted him in the very fame degree, whether it would 
be poiHble for hirri to eat of either. They generally 
determine this queftion to the difad vantage o? the afs, 
who they fay would ftarve in the midft of plenty, as 
pot having a (ingle grain of free-will to determine him 
»ore to the one than to the other. The bundle of 
hay on either fide ftriking his fight and fmell in the 

. fame proportion, would keep him in a perpetual fuf- 
penfe, like the two magnets, which travellers ha.^ 
told us arephced, one of them in the too£> -axv& \5&fc 

other in the door o£ Mahomet's burying-^YfcCfc sX Mecca* 
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»nd by that means, fay they, pull the impoftorV: 
coffin with fuch an equal attraction, that it hang 
die air between both of them. As for the afs's 
haviour in fuch nice circum fiances, whether ne wc 
ftarve fooner than violate his neutrality to the 
bundles of hay, I {hall not prefume to determi 
but onlv take notice of the conduct of our own fpe 
in the fame perplexity. When a man has a min 
venture his money in a lottery, every figure of it 
pears equally alluring, and as likely to fucceed as 
of its fellows. They all of them nave the fame ; 
tenfions to good -luck, ftand upon the fame foe 
competition, and no manner of reafon can be gi 
why a man (hould prefer one to the other before 
lottery is drawn. In this cafe therefore caprice i 
often a&s in the place of reafon, and forms to it 
fome groundlefs, imaginary motive, where real 
fubftantial ones are wanting. I know a well-m< 
ing man who is very well pleafed to rifk His good- 
tune upon the number 171 1, becaufe it is the yea: 
our Lord. I am acquainted with a tacker, that wc 
give a good deal for the number 134. On the c 
trary, I have been told of a certain zealous differ 
who being a great enemy to popery, and believing 1 
bad men are the mod fortunate in this world, will 
two to one on the number 666 again ft any other m 
ber, becaufe, fays he, it is the number of the be 
Several would prefer the number 1200© before 
other, at it is the number of the pounds in the g 
prize. In ftiort, fome are pleafed to find their ( 
age in their number 5 fome that they have got a m 
ber which makes a pretty appearance in the cyphe 
and others, becaufe it is the fame number tnat : 
ceeded in the laft lottery. Each of thefe upon 
other grounds, thinks he (lands faireft for the g 
lot, and that he is poffefled of what may not be 
properly called the golden number. 

Thete principles of election are the paftimes 
extravagncies of human reafon, which is of fo bu 
nature, that it will be exerting itfelf in the mea 
trJSes} and working even when it "waito vertta 
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The V/ifcfl: of men are fometimes a£tuated by fuck 
unaccountable motives, as the life of the fool and the 

Ifuperftitious is guided by nothing elfe. 
I am furprifed that none of the fortune-tellers, or 
as the French call them, the dijturt de bonnt avantun % 
who publifh their bills in every quarter of the town, 
lnve not turned our lotteries to their advantage : Did 
any of t!iem fet up for a cafter of fortunate figures, 
what might fre not get by his pretended difcovcrie* 
and predictions ? 

I remember among the advertifemcnts in the PoJt~ 
Bf of September the 27th, I was furprifed to fee the 
following one : 

This is to give notice, that ten fhillings over and 
above the market price, will be given for the ticket 
in 150,000!. lottery, No. 132, by Nath. Cliff at the 
bible and three crowns in Cheapude. 

This advertifement has given great matter of fpec- 
ulation to coffee-houfe theorifts. Mr. Cijff*$ prin- 
ciples and converfation have been canvafTed upon this 
oration, and various conje&ures made why he (hould 
thus fet his heart upon No 132. I have examined all 
the powers in thofe numbers, broken them into frac- 
tions, extra&ed the fquare and cube root, divided and 
multiplied them all ways, but could not arrive at the 
fecret till about three 'days ago, when I received the 
following letter from an unknown hand, by which I 
find that Mr. Nathaniel Cliffxs only the agent, and noj: 
the principal, in this advertifement. 

Mr. Spectator, 

c< jL AM the perfon wholately advertifed that I would 
give ten fhillings more than the current price for the 
ticket No. 132 in the lottery now drawing - 9 which is 
a fecret I have communicated to fome friends, who 
rally me inceflantly upon that account. You mu(fc 
know I have but one ticket, for which reafon, and a 
certain dream I have lately had more than once, I was 
refolved it fliould bs the number I mod appxoN^A. V 
, am fopoGtiyc I have pitched upon the gifcaAAoXj C^X.^ 
\ Vol. it. O r ■»_-» 
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could almoft lay all I am worth on it. My vifions a 
fo frequent and ftrong upon this occaGon, that I ha' 
not only poffefle/l the lot, but difpofed of the mon 
which in all probability it will fell for. This mor 
irig, in particular, I fet up an equipage which I lo 
upon to be the gayeft in the town ; the liveries are v 
ry rich, but not gaudy. I (hould be very glad to i 
a fpeculation or t o upon lottery fubje&s, in whi 

Iou will oblige all people concerned, and in partic 
ar * 

Tour mofi humlU Servant, 

GEORGE GOSLIN< 

cc P. S. 'Dear Spec, if I get the 12000 pound, I 
make thee an handfome prefent. '* 

After having wifhed my ^ correfpondent good luc 
and thanked him for his intended kindnefs, I, ft 
for this time difmifs the fubjeft of the lottery, a: 
only obferve, that the greateft part of mankind are 
.fome degree guilty of my friend GoJlittg % s extras 
gance. We are apt to rely upon future profped 
and be comereally expensive while we are pnly rich 
poffibility. We live up to our expectations, not to c 
poflcflions, and make a figure proportionable to wl 
we may be, not to what we are. We out-run c 
prefent income, as not doubting to difburfe ourfeh 
out of the profits of fome future place, projeft, or 1 
verfion that we have in view. It is through this te 

J>er of mind, which is fo common among us, that 
ee tradefmen break, who have met with no misf 
.tunes in their bufinefs ; and men of eftates redu< 
to poverty, who have never fuffered from lofies or 

Jiairs, tenants, taxes or law-fuits. In fhort, it is t 
oolifh, fanguine temper, this depending upon cont 
gent futurities, that occafions romantic generofi 
chimerical grandeur, fenfelefs oftentation, and gei 
rally ends in beggary and ruin. The man who v 
live above' his prefent circumftances, is in great d 
ger of living in a little time much beneath them ; 01 
the Italian proverb runs 4 the man who live* byh< 
jWill die by hunger, ■ ■ % . • 
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It fhould be an indifpenfable rule in life, to contract 
Cur defires to our prefent condition, and whatever 
may be our expectations, to live within the compafs 
of what we actually poffefs. It will be time enough 
to enjoy an eftate when it comes into our hands j but 
if we anticipate our good fortune, we (hall lofe the 
pleafure of it when it arrives, and may pofiibly never 
poffefs what we have fo foolifhly counted upon.— L. 

Spectator, Vol. ill. No 191. 



EXERCISE. 

JL HfiRE is a ftory in the Arabian Nights' Tales* 
of a king who had long languished under an ill habit 
of body, and had taken abundance of remedies to no 
purpole ; at length (fays the fable) a phyfician cured 
aim by the following method : He took a hollow ball- 
of wood, aiad filled it with feveral drugs, after which 
he clofed it up fo artificially that nothing appeared ; he 
likewife took a mall, and after having hollowed the 
fedle und rhut part which (hikes the ball, he incLfeJ - 
in them feveral drugs after the fame manner as in the 
ball itielf j he then ordered the Sultan who was his 
patient, to exercife himfelf early in the mornfng with 
thefe rightly prepared inllruments, till fueh time as he 
fhould Tweat. When, as the ftory goes, the virtue of 
the. medicaments perfpiring through the wood had fo 
good an cffe£t on the Sultan's cpnititution, that ther 
cured him of an.indifpofition which all the composi- 
tions he had taken inwardly had not been able to re- 
move. This Eaftern allegory is finely contrived to 
fliew us how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and 
that exercife is the mod effe&ual phyfic. 

Spectator, Vol. III. No. 195 

FAITH. 

$\ELIGION may be confidercd under Vwo ^wvetA 
* A&ffs. The firtt comprehends what \v£ vce \ ojo^ 
Gtybc other what we are to practice. B<y \X\ote <OT^ 
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which we are to believe, I mean whatever is revealet 
to us in the Holy Writings, and which we couid no 
have obtained the knowledge of by the light of nature 
by the things which we are to practice, I mean a) 
thofe duties to which we are direcled by reafon or nat 
ural religion. The firft of thefc I (hall dillinguiOi b 
the name of faith, the fecond by that of morality. 

If we look into the more fericus part of mankind 
we find many who lay fo great a itrefs upon faith 
• that they negkft morality ; and many who build f 
much upon morality, that they do not jny a due regar 
to faith. The perteft man (hould be defective in nei 
ther of thefc particulars, as will be very evident t 
thofe who confider the benefits that arife from bot 
of them, and which I {hail make the fubje& of thi 
clay's paper. 

I Notwithftanding this general divifion of chriftia 
duty into morality and faith, and that they have botl 
their peculiar excellencies, the firft has the prc-emi 
ncnee in feveral refpefts. 

Firft, Becaufe the greateft part of morality (as 
have ftated the notion of it) is of a fixt eternal nature 
»nd will endure when faith will fail, and be loft i 
convidiion. 

Secondly, Becaufe a perfon may be qualified to d 
greater good to mankind, and become more bencfici; 
to the world, by morality without faith, than by fait 
without morality. 

\ Thirdly, Becaufe morality gives a greater pevfectic 
to human nature, by quieting the minds, medcratir 
the paffions, and advancing the happinef3 of every ma 
in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Becaufe the rule of morality is muc 
more certain than that of faith, all the civilized natioi 
of the world agreeing in the great points of moralit 
as much as they differ in thole of faith. 

Fifthly, Becaufe infidelity is not of fo malignant 
nature as immorality •, or to put the fame reafon i 
another light, becaufe it is gei.-^ally owned, there ms 
jte titration fox a virtuous inidd ^arAc\atax\\ v& t5 
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dale of invincible ignorance) but none for a vicious- 
believer. 

Sixthly, Becaufe faith feems to draw its principal, 
if not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon 
morality ; as we (haft fee more at large, if we conUder 
Wherein confifts the excellency of faith, of the belief 
of revealed religion ; and this I think is, 

Firft, In explaining and carrying to greater heights 
feveral points of morality. 

Secondly, In furnifliing new and ftronger motives 
to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one anoth~ 
er, and a true ftate of ourfelves, both in xegard to the 
grandeur and vilenefs of our natures. 

Fourthly, By (hewing us the blacknefs and defor- 
mity of vice, which in the chriftian fyftem is fo very 
great, that he who is pofleffed of all perfection and the 
fovereign judge of it, is reprefented by feveral of our 
divines as hating fin to the fame degree that he love»> 
the facred perfon who was made the propitiation of it. 

Fifthly^ In- being the ordinary and prefcribed me- 
thod of making morality effectual to falvation. 

I have only touched on thefe feveral heads, which 
every one who is converfant in difcourfes of this na- 
ture will eafily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and 
draw conclu lions from them which may be ufeful to 4 
him in the conduct of his life. One I am fure is fo 
obvious, that he cannot mifs it, namely, that a man 
cannot be perfect in his fcheme of morality, who does 
not ftrengthen and fupport it with that of the chril- 
tian faith. 

Bcfides this, I ihall lay down two or three other 
maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 
keen faid. 

Firft, That we fhould be particularly cautious of 
making any thing an article of faith, wnich docs not 
contribute to the confirmation and improvement of 
morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith c*tv Y>t \xw vcA. 
authentic, which awakens and frrtwcxte tat toBu** 
7o *" n * Dz 
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part of religion, or what I have hitherto called mc 
rality. 

Thirdly, That the greateft friend of morality, c 
natural religion, cannot poflibly apprehend any dar 
ger from embracing chriftiamty, as it is preferve 
pure and uncorrupt in the doctrines of cur nations 
church. 

There is likewife another maxim which I think ma 
be drawn from the foregoing confiderations, which i 
this, that we mould, in all dubious points, confide 
any ill confequences that may arife from them, fuppc 
fing they fhould be erroneous, becaufe we give up ou 
affent to them. 

For example, in that difputablc point of perfect 
ting men for confcience fake, befides the emhitterin 
their minds with hatred and indignation, and all th 
vehemence of refentment, and initialing them to pre 
ffefs what they do not believe ; we cut them off fror 
the pleafures and advantages of fociety, afHicl their be 
dies, diftrefs their fortunes, hurt their reputations, rui 
their families, make their lives painful, or put an en 
to them. Sure when I fee fuch. dreadful confequer 
ces rifing from a principle, I would be as fully. convir 
ccd of the. truth of it, as of a mathematical demenftra 
tion, before I would venture to aft upon hy or make : 
a part of my religion. 

In this cafe the injury done our neighbour is plai 
d evident-; the principle that put us upon doing it 
a dubious and difputable nature. Morality feem 
Kighly violated by the one, and whether or not a zez 
for wnal: a man thinks the true fyftem of faith, ma 
juftify, is very* uncertain.- I cannot but think, if ou 
religion produces charity as well as zeal, it will not b 
for (hewing itfelf by fuch cruel inftances. But t 
conclude with the words of an excellent author, H 
kmvejvft religion enough to make us hate, hut not enough ; 
juake uilrvt ine another. 

Spectator, Vol. VI. No. 459. ( 
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FALSHOOD. 

VV ILL HONEYCOMB was complaining to me 
yefterday, that the converfation of the town is lb alter- 
ed of late years, that a fine gentleman is at a lofs for 
matter to ftart dilcourfe, as well as unable to fall in 
with the talk he generally meets with. Will takes no- 
tice, that there is now an evil under the fun which he 
fuppofestobe entirely new, becaufe not mentioned by 
any fatiriit or moralkt in any age : Men, laid he, grow 
knaves fooner than they ever aid fince the creation of 
the world before. It you read the tragedies of the laft 
age, you find the artfJl men, and perions of intrigue,. 
are advanced very far in years, s-nd beyend the pleaf- 
ures and faliies of youth \ but now ///// obferves that 
the young have taken in the vices oi the rged, and: 
you fhali have a man of five and twenty, cratty, falfe,. 
and intriguing, cot afhamed to cver-reach, cozen, and 
beguile; my friend adds, that till about the latter end" 
of king Charles's reign,, there was not a rafcal of any* 
eminence under forty : In the place of refort for con- 
verfation, you now hear nothing but what relates to- 
rhe improving men's fortunes, without regard to the 
methods toward it. This is fo fafhionable, that young, 
men form themfelves upon a certain neglect of every 
thing that is candid, fimple, and worthy of true es- 
teem j and affect being yet worfe than they are, by ac- 4 
knowledging in their general turn of mind and dif- 
courfe that they have not any remaining value for true, 
honour and honefty 5 preferring the capacity of being, 
artful to gain their ends, to the merit of defpifing, 
. thofe ends when they come in competition with their, 
honefty." All this is due to the very filly pride that 
generally prevails, of being valued for the ability of 
carrying their point ; in a word, from the opinion that, 
{hallow and inexperienced people entertain of the. 
fhort-lived force of cunning. But I fhall,. before I en- 
ter upon the various faces which folly, convered with, 
artifice, puts on to impofe upon the urithinking, pro- 
duce a great authority for affsrting, fo*lti^\\^\s^V 
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truth and ingenuity has any lading good effect, 
upon a man's fortune and intereft. 

" Truth and reality have all the advantages o 
pearanccs, and many more. If the mew of any 1 
be good for any thing, I am fure finccrity is b< 
For why does any man difiemble, or feem to b( 
■which he is not, but becaufe he thinks it good tc 
fuch a quality as he pretends to ? For to count 
and difl'emble, is to put on the appearance of 
real excellency. Now the belt way in the worl 
a man to i feem to be any thine, is really to be wl 
would feem to be. Befides that it is many tin 
troublefome to make good the pretence of a 
quality as to have it ; and if a man have it not 
ten to one but he is difcovered to want it, and th 
his pains and labour to feem to have it, is loft. r . 
is fomething unnatural in painting, which a J 
eye will eafily difcern from native beauty and 
plexion. 

" It is hard to perfbnate and adT: a part long 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will al 
be endeavouring to return, and will peep out ar 
tray herfelf one time or other* Therefore if anj 
think it convenient to feem good, let him be fo ir 
and then his goodnefs will appear to every bod] 
tisfaclion j fo that upon all accounts fincerity is 
wifdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this t 
integrity hath many advantages over all the fir 
artificial ways of diffimulation and deceit y it is 
the plainer and eafier, much the fafer ar.d more 
way of dealing in the world •, it has lefs of ti 
and difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, o 
ger and hazard in it ; it is the fhortett and r 
way to our end, carrying us thither in a ftraigh 
and will hold out and laft longeft. The arts < 
ceit and cunning do continually grow weaker ai 
effe&ual and lerviceable to them that ufe i 
whereas integrity gains ftrength by ufe, and the 
and longer any man pra&ifed it, tne greater fer 
does him, by confirming his reputation, ^\d ci 
9 g*°g thok with whom he liath to do>% wg< 
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fjreateft truft and confidence in him, which is an im- 
peakable advantage in the Ui fine Is and affairs of 
life. m . 

" Truth is always confident with itfelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out j it is always near at hand, and 
(its upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware ; whereas a lye is'troublefome, and fets a 
man's invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a 
great many more to make it goad. It is like building 
upon a falie fpundation, whkh continually dands in 
need of props to fhore it up, and proves at lad more 
chargeable, than to have raifed a lubltantial building 
at fird upon a true and folid foundation ; for fincen- 
ty is firm and fubdaittial, and there is nothing hollow 
and unfound in it, and becaule it is plain and open, 
fears no difcovery ; of which the crafty man is always 
in danger, and when he thinks he walks in the dark, 
all his pretences are fo tranfparent, that he who runs 
may read them ; he is the lad man who finds himfelf 
to be found out, and v/hild he takes it for granted 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himfelf ridic* 
ulous. 

" Add to all this, that fincerity is the mod com- 
pendious wifdom, and an excellet indrument for the 
fpcedy difpatch of bufinefs ; it creates confidence in 
ihofe we have to deal with, fave& the labour of many 
inquiries, and brings things to an iffue in few words- 
It is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
.moily brings a man fooner to his journey's end than 
bye-ways, in which men cft?n lofe themfeives. In a 
word, whatfoever convenience may be thought to be 
in falihoocl and diflimulation, it is loon over ; but the 
inconvenience of it is perpetual, bccauie it brings a 
man under an eveflailing jealoufy and fufpicion, fo 
that he is not believed when he fpeaks truth, nortruf- 
tcd when he perhaps means houedly. When a man 
has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he 
is fet fad, and nothing will then fcrve his turn, nei- 
ther truth nor falihood. 

" 'And I have often thought, that. Go^W\\ \xv\iss. 
great wlfdoQ hid h en; men ot iaWc *v\& &&*»*? 
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difpenfations towards us. If it renders us perfect 11 
one accomplifhment, it generally leaves* us defecl:iv< 
■> in another, and feems careful rather of preferving eve- 
ry perfon from being mean and deficient in his quali. 
iications, than of making any (ingle one eminent 01 
extraordinary. 

\ And among thofe who are the moft richly endowed 

t Jy nature, and accomplifhed by their own induftry. 

.-how few are there v/hofe virtues are not obfeured bj 

the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of their beholders 

Some men cannot difcern between a noble and a mean 

a&ion. Others are apt to attribute them to fome falfe 

end or intention ; and others purpofely mifreprefent 

« or put a wrong interpretation on tnem. 

But the more to enforce this confederation, we may 
obferve, that thofe arc generally moft unfuccefsful in 
their purfuit after fame, who are mofi: defirous of ob- 
taining it. It is Sahtft\ remark upon Caio> that the lefs 
he coveted glory the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natured plealure in crofting our in- 
clinations, and difappointing us in what our hearts are 
moft fet upon. When therefore they" have discover- 
ed the paflionate defire of fame in the ambitious man 
(as no temper of mind is more apt to (hew itfelf) they 
become fparing and reverfed in their commendations, 
they envy him the fatisfa&ion of an applaufe, and look 
on their praifes rather as a kindnefs done to his per- 
fon, than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others who 
are free from this natural- per verfenefs of temper grow 
wary in their praifes of one who fets too great a value 
on them, left they mould raife him too high in his 
own imagination, and by confequence remeve him to 
a greater diftance from themfelves. 

But farther, this defire of fame naturally betrays the 
ambitious man into fuch indecencies as are a leflening 
to his reputation. He is ftill afraid left any of his ac- 
tions fhould be thrown away in private, left his de- 
ferts fhould be concealed from the notice of the world, 
or receive any difadvantage from the reports which 
others make of them. This often fets him on errioty. 
boafts and oftentztions of himietf, md\>eto?^*\amV&i» 

» 
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:o vain and fantaftical recitals of his own performan- 
MS : His difcourfe generally leans one way, and, 
whatever is the fubjeft of it, tends obliquely either to 
the detracting from others, or to the extolling of him- 
felf. Vanity is naturally the -weaknefs of an ambi- 
tious man, which expofes him to the fecret fcorn and 
<k rifion of thofe he converfes with, and ruins the cha- 
rafter he is fo induftvious to advance by it. For tho* * 
his actions are ever fo glorious, they lofe their luftre 
when they are drawn at large, and fet to fhow by his 
own hand ; and as the world is more apt to find fauit 
than to commend, the boaft -will probably be cenfur- 
-td, when the great action that occafioncd it is torgot- 
ten. 

Befides, this very defire of fame is looked on as a 
meannefs and imperfection in the greateft chara&cr. 
A folid and fubftantial greatnefs or foul looks down 
with a generous negleQ: on the cenfures and applaufes 
•of the multitude, and places a man beyond the little 
noife and ftrife of tongues. Accordingly we find in 
ourfelves a fecret awe and veneration lor the charac- 
ter of one who moves above us in a regular arid illuf- 
trious courfe of virtue, without any regard to our good 
or ill opinions of him, to our reproaches or commen- 
dations. As on the contrary, it is ufual for us, when 
we would take off from the fame and reputation of an 
adion, to afcribe it to vain glory, and defire of fame 
in the a£tor. Nor is"this common judgment and opinion, 
af mankind ill founded : Tor certainly it denotes no 
great bravery of mind to b^ worked up to any noble 
aftion by fo felfifh a motive, and to do that out of a 
defire or fame, which we could not be prompted to by 
a difintereftcd love to mankind, or by a generous pat 
fion for the glory of him who made us. * 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by^ill, 
but particularly hy thofe who third after it, fince mod 
men have fo much either of HI- nature, or of warinefs, 
•as not to gratify or footh the vanity of the ambitious 
'man, and fince this very thirft after fame m&w&XV} W» 

trays mm into fach indecencies Tis are i tetttxCvwL \s> 
Voi.lI. E * 
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his reputation, and is itfelf looked upon as a weak 
in the greateft charafters. 

In the nex. place, fame is eafily loft, and as dtfE 
to beprefervea as it was at fir ft to be acquired, 
this I fhallmake the fubjeft of a following paper. 

Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 256 

There are many paffions and tempers of mind wl 
naturally difpofe us to deprefs and vilify the meri 
one rifing in the efteem of mankind. All thofe 1 
made their entrance into the world with the fame 
vantages,' and were once looked on as his equals, 
apt to think the fame of his merit a refle&ion on t 
own indeferts ; and will therefore take care to 
proach him with the fcandal of fome pail a&ion, 
derogate from the worth of the prefent, that they 1 
itiU keep him on the fame level with themfelves. '. 
like kind of confideration often ftirs up the envj 
fuch as were once his fupcriors, who think it a det: 
tion from their merit to fee another get ground uj 
them and overtake them in the purfuits of glory -, 
will therefore endeavour to (ink his reputation, I 
they may the better preferve their own. . Thofe u 
were once his equals envy and defame him, beca 
•they now fee him their fuperior ; and thofe who w 
once his fuperiors, becaufe they look upon him as tl 
1 equal. 

>But farther, a man whofe extraordinary reputat 
thus lifts him up to the notice and obfeivation of m 
-kind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him that 1 
narrowly infpedl every part oi him, confider him n: 
ly in all views, and be not a little pleafed when t 
have taken him in the word and moft difa<* vantage 
light. There are many who find a pleafure in c 
rtradifting the common reports of fame, and in fprc 
ing abroad the weaknefles of an exalted chara£ 
They publifh their ill-natured difcoveries with a fe< 
pride, and applaud thexifelves for the Angularity 
theiriudgment which has fearched deeper than otni 
deteaed what the reft of the world have overlook 
and found si Saw in what the gexradfa? oi toas^ 
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admires. Others there are who proclaim the errors 
and infirmities of a great man with an inward fatisfac- 
tion and complacency, if they difcoirer none of the like 
errors and infirmities in themfelves : For while they." 
are expofing another's weaknefies, they aro tacitly aim- 
ing at their own commendations, who are not fubjeft 
to the like infirmities, and are apt to be tranfported 
with a fccret kind of vanity to fee themfelves fuperior 
io fome refpe£ls to one- or a fublime and celebrated 
reputation. Nay, it very often happens, that none 
are more induflrious in publifhing the blemiflies of an- 
extraordinary reputation, than fuch as lie open to the 
fame cenfures in* their own characters, as either hop- 
ing to excufe their own deie&s by the authority of fo 
high anexample, or raifing an imaginary applaufe to 
themfelves for refembling a perfon of an exalted repu- 
tation, though in the blamable parts of his chara&er. 
If all thefe fecret fprings of detraction fail, yet very 
eften a vain oftentation of wit fets a man on attacking 
an eft abli (lied name, and facrificing it to the mirth and 
laughter of thefe about him. A fatire or a libel on 
one of the common (lamp, never meets with that re- 
ception and approbation among its readers, as what is 
aimed at a perfon whofe merit places him upon an 
eminence, and gives him a more cenfpicuous figure 
among men. Whether it be that we think it fhews- 
greater art to cxpofe and turn to ridicule a man whofe 
charafter feems fo. improper a fr.bie£l: for it, or that 
ve arc pleafcd, by fome implicit kind of revenge, to 
fee him taken clown and humbled in his reputation* 
anil, in fome mcafure, reduced to our own rank, who 
had fo far railed himfelf above us in the reports and 
opinions of mankind.. 

Thus we fee how many dark and intricate motives 
tKere are to ditra£lion and defamation, and how ma- 
fty malicious fpies ate fcarching into the a&ions of a 
great man, who k» not always the beft prepared for fo 
narrow an infpeftion. For we may generally ebferve, 
that our admiration of a famous man le (Tens upon our 
, nearer acquaintance with him •, and tYvatvjfc WAcyca- 
hsar the dcfctlptlon of .a celebrated perion, NtVfamx** 
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catalogue of fome notorious weakneffesand infirmitic 
The reafon may be, becaufe any little (lip is mo 
confpicuous and obferv-able in* his conduct than 
another's, as it is not of a piece with the reft of h 
charaftcr, or becaufe it is impoffible for a man at tl 
fame time to be attentive to the more . important pa 
of his life, and to keep a watchful eye over all the i: 
con fider able circumftances of his behaviour and co; 
verfation ; or becaufe, as we have before obferve 
the fame temper of mind which inclines us to a defi: 
of .fame naturally betrays us into fucK flips and ui 
warineffes as are not incident to men of a contrary di 
pofition. 

After all, it muft be confeffed, that a noble and tr 
umphant merit often breaks through and difl5pat< 
theie little fpots and fullies in its reputation *,. but 
by a miftaken purfuit after fame, or through hum* 
infirmity, any falfe ftep be made in the more momei 
tous concerns of life, the whote fcheme of ambittot 
defigns is broken and difappointed. The fmaller flail 
and blemiihes mny die away and disappear amid tl 
brightnefs that furrounds them ; but a blot of a dee] 
er nature calls a (hade on all the other beauties, ar 
darkens the whole character. How difficult ther 
fore is it to preferve a great name, when he who h: 
acquired it is fo obnoxious to fuch little weakneff 
and infirmities as are no final 1 diminution to it wh< 
difcovsred, efpecially when they are fo induftrioul 
proclaimed, and aggravated by fuch as Were once h 
Superiors or equals j by fuch as would fet to fho 
tliew judgment or their wit, and by fuch as are guil; 
or^innocent of the fame flips or mifconducls in the 
own behaviour ! 

But were there none of thefe difpoficions in othe 
to cenfure a fairlbus man, nor any fuch mifcarriag< 
in himfelf, yet would he meet with no fmall trouD 
in keeping up his reputation in all its height ar 
fplendor. There muft be alwavs a raoble train of a 
tions to preferve his fame in life and motion. F< 
when it is once at a Hand, it naturally flags and lai 
g{u/hc$. Adipiration is «v vei^ . ftxoitA\Nt& y*®* 

1 
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tHat immediately decays upon growing familiar with 
its objeft, unlefs it be ftill fed with frefh difcoverjes, 
and kept alive by a new perpetual fucccflion of mira-- 
elcs riling up to its view. And even the greateft ac- 
tions of a celebrated perfon labour under this difad- 
vantage, that however furprifing and extraordinary 
they may be, they are no more than what are expefted 
from him ; but, on the contrary, if they fall any thing 
below, the opinion that is conceived of him, though 
they might raife the reputation of another, they are a 
diminution to bis. 

One would think, theie fhould be fomething won- 
derfully pleafing in the poiTeffion of fame, that, not-- 
withftanding all thefe mortifying confi derations, can 
engage a man in fo defperate a purfuit 5 and yet if 
we confider the -Httle happinefs that attends a great 
chara&er, and the multitude of difquietudes to which . 
the defire of it fubje&s an ambitious mind, one would . 
be ftill die more furprifed to fee fo many reftlefs can- 
didates for gl.orv. . 

Ambition raifes a fecret tumult in the foul, it in- 
flames the mind, and* puts it into a violent hurry of 
t? o't : It is ftill reaching after an empty, imaginary good, . 
that has not in it the power to abate or fatisfy it. 
Moft other things we long for can allay the cravings 
of their proper ienfe, and for a while fet the appetite 
at reft : J3ut fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our 
natures, that we have no faculty in the foul adapted 
to it, nor any organ in the body to relifliit ; an ob- 
"ed of defire placed out of the poffibility of fruition, 
t may indeed fill the mind for a while with a giddy 
kind of picafure ; but it is fuch a pleafure as makes a 
man reftlefs and uneafy under it. j and which does not 
fo much fatisfy the prefent thirft, as it excites fr^JQi . 
defires, and fets the foul on new enteiprifcs. For Jiqw 
few ambitious men are there, who have got as mud* 
fame as they defired, and whofe thirft after it. 
has not been as eager in the very height of their re- 
putation as it was before they became "Vomits. ^e&. 
eminent among men ? There is notaiv^ cvic>xa&a3\« 
m Courts charattzr which gives me a^grcttst •\tefc* 

V'OL*. II,. 1£ 2, 
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him, than a faying which Cicero tells us he frequ< 
made ufe of in private con verfation, that it *was/t 
ti with bis jhart tf life and f ami y Se fatit *vei ad nati 
<vel ad gUr'unn nnxife. Many indeed have given- 
their purfuits after fame, but that has proceede 
ther from the difappointments they have met in ii 
from their experience of the little pleafbre \vhic 
tends it, or from- the- better information or ns 
coldnefs of old age : But feldom from a full fati 
tion and acquiclcence in their preterit enjoymen 
it. 

Nor is fame only unfatisfying Wi kfelf, but tr 
fire of -it lays us open to many accidental tro 
which thofc are free from who have no fuch u 
regard for it: How often is the ambitious man 
down and difappointed, if he receives no praife^ 
he expected it ? Nay, how often is he mortified 
the very praifes he receives, if they do not rifefo 
as he tninks-they ought, which they feldom do i 
increafed by flattery, fmce few men have fo go 
opinion of us as we have of ourfelves ? But i 
ambitious man can be fo much grieved even 
praife itfelf, how will he be ableto bear up 1 
fcandal and defamation? For .the fame temp 
mind which mates him defirc- fame* makes 
hate* reproach. If he can be-tranfported wit 
extraordinary praifes of men, he will be as muc 
je&ed by their cenfures. . How little therefore 
happinefs of an ambitious man, who ogives ever) 
a dominion over it, who* thus fubje££s himfelf 1 
good or ill fpeeehes of others, and puts it in the i 
of every -malicious tongue >to throw him into a 
melancnoly, and deftroy rnV natural xeft and rep 
•mind ? Eipecially when* we confrder that the 
Is more apt to cenfwre than applaud, andhimfel 
krof imperfe&ions than of virtues. 

We may farther obferve, that inch a- man v 

more grieved for the tofs of fame, than lie couk 

been pleated with the enjoyments of it. For tl 

theprcfenge of this- imaginary $,oq& watvoi tk 

happy, the abfmtz o£ limay mite >i&* aairoMtf 
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j Aufc in the enjoyment of an objecl we only' find that 
J (bare of pteaftire which it is capable of giving us, 
I biit in the lofs of it we do not proportion our grief to 
the rfciii value it bears, but to the value our fancies and . 
imaginations fet upon it. 

So inconfiderabie is the fatisfa&ion,that fame brings - 
along with it x and fo great the difquietudes* to which 
it makes us liable, the defire of it ftirs up very uneafy 
morions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than faf- 
bfiedby the prefence of the thing defired. The en- 
joyment of it brings but very little pleafure, though 
thelofs or want of it be very fenfible and affli&jng ; , 
and evon thi* little happinefs. is fo very precarious, „ 
that it wholly depend on the will of others^ We are 
not only tortured by the reproaches which are offered 
us, but are difappcinted by die illence of men when it 
21 .unexpected ;. and humbled even by their praifes. C. . 

Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 257. . 

That T might not Iofe myfelf upon a fub je£k of fo "» 
great extent as that of fame, I have treated it in a 
particular order and method. I have firft of all con- 
sidered the reafons why Providence may have im- 
planted in* our minds jfuch a principle of a&ion* I 
nave in the next place fhewn from many confidera- 
tions, firft, that fame is a thing difficulty be obtained, , 
and eafily loft ;. fccondly, that it brings the ambitious . 
man very little happinefs, but fubjecls him to much * 
uneafintfs and diitetisfadHon.' I< (nail in the laft place 
ftcw, that it hinders us from obtaining an end which . 
we have abilities" to acquire, and which i&accompanv 
ed with fulnefs of fatisfa&ion.. I need not tell my 
reader, that I mean by this end that happinefs which 
is referred for us in another world* which every one ■ 
has abilities to procure, and which will bring .along 
with it fulnefs of joy, and pleafures for evermore..- 

How the purfmt after fame may hinder us in the 
attainment of this great end, I (hall leave the reader 
to collect i'r&m the thtee following coi&tara&Qft&. 

ftrjt, Bscaufe the ftrong defire oi {%xd&\ra&&& te^' 
alrkioushAhits in the mind* . 
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Semdlji Becaufe many of thofe a&ions, which 
apt to prociue fame, are not in their nature condtu 
to this our ultimate happinefs. 

TTj/W/?,. Becaufe if we fhould allow the fame 

. tions to be the proper inftruments, both of acquii 

fame) and* of procuring this- happinefs, they wc 

neverthelefs fail in the attainment of this laft end 

they proceeded from a defire of the firfL. 

Thefe three proportions are felf-evident to tl 
who are verfed in {peculations of. morality.- 
which reafon I (hall not enlarge upon them, but ] 
ceed to a point of the fame nature, which may o 
to us a more uncommon field of (peculation. 

From what has already been obferved, I think 
may have a natural conclufion, that it is the grea 
folly to feek the praife or approbation of any be: 
befides the Supreme, and that for thefe two reafc 
Becaufe no other being can. make a right judgrr 
of us, and eftecm us according to our merits ; 
becaufe we can procure no conuderable benefit or 
vantage from the efteem and approbation of any 01 
being. 

In the firfl place, no other being can make a ri 
judgment of us, and efteem us according to our n 
it3. Created beings fee nothing but our outfide, 
can therefore only, frame a judgment of us from 
exterior adtions and behaviour •, but how unfit tl 
are to- give us a right notion of each other's per 
tions, may appear from feveral confiderations. Tl 
are many virtues, which in their own nature are 
capable of any outward reprefentation ; many ft 
perfections in the foul of a good man, which are g 
ornaments to human nature, but not able to difee 
themfelves to the knowledge of others : They, 
tranfaded in private, without noifc or fhow, and 
only vifible to the great Searcher of hearts. "V\ 
actions can exprefs the intire purity of thought wl 
refines and fan&ifies a virtuous man ? That fe 
reft and contentednefs of mind,- which gives hi 
perfe£t enjoyment of his prefent covl&uqti^ 'YYax 
ward pkzfurc and complacency, \ySdkJol \« . te? 
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doing' good ? That delight and fotisfaction which he 
takes in the profperity and happinefs of another? 
Thefe and the like virtues are the hidden beauties of 
a foul, the fecret graces which can not be difcovered 
by a mortal eye, but make the foul lovely and pre- 
cious in his fight, from whom no fecrets are conceal- 
ed* Again, there are many virtues which want an 
opportunity of exerting and fhcwing themfelves in 
a&ions. i£very virtue requires time and place, a pro- 
per object and a fit conjuncture of circumftances, for 
the due excrcife of it. A date of poverty obfeures 
ill the virtues of liberality and munificence. The pa- 
tience and fortitude of a martyr or confefTor lie con- 
cealed in the flourifhing times of chriftianity. Some 
virtues are only feen in affliction, and fome in prof- 
perity ; fome in a private, and others in a public ca- 
pacity. But the great Sovereign of the world be- 
holds every perfection in its obfeurity, and not only 
fees what we do, but what we would do. He views 
our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and fees 
us engaged in all the poflibilities. of action. He dis- 
covers the martyr and confefTor without the trial of 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to 
die reward of actions, which they had never the op- 
portunity of performing. Another reafon why men 
cannot form a right judgment of us is* becauie the 
fame actions may be aimed at different ends, and rife 
from quite contrary principles. Actions are of fo 
mixt a nature, and fo full of circumftances, that as 
■men pry into them more or lefs, or obfrrve fome parts 
more than others, they take different hints, and put 
contrary interpretations on them ; fo that the fame 
actions may represent a man hypocritical and defign- 
ing to one, which makes him appear a faint or a hero 
tc another. He therefore who looks upon the foul 
through its outward actions, often fees it through x 
deceitful medium, which is apt to difcolour and per- 
vert the object : So that on this account alfo, he is the 
only proper judge of our perfections who does not 
jjuefs at the Gncerify of our intentions fcoixv \Jw£^yA* 
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nefs of our a&ions, but weighs the goodnefs of 01 
a&ioiis by the fincerity of our intentions. 

But farther ; it is impoffible for outward aftions 1 

reprefent the perfe&ions of the foul, becaufe the 

can never fhew the ftrength of thofe principles froi 

whence they proceed. They are not adequate « 

prefiions ot our virtues, and can only fhew us wh; 

nabits are in the foul, without difcoverhig the degrc 

-and perfection of fuch habits. They are at'beft bi 

weak refemblances of our intentions, faint and impe 

fe£fc copies that may acquaint us with the general d< 

fign, but can never exprefs the beauty and life of tl 

original. But the great Judge of all the earth kno* 

every different ftate and decree of human improve 

ment, from thofe weak ftimngs and tendencies of tl 

will which have not yet formed them felves into regi 

lar purpofes and defigns, to the laft intire finifhir 

and confummation of a good habit. He beholds %\. 

firft imperfe£fc rudiments of a virtu*, in the foul, an 

-keeps a watchful eye over it in all its progrefs, till 

has received every grace it is capable of, ami appear 

Hi. its- fuli beauty and perfection. Thus we fee that non 

but the Supreme Being can efteem us according t 

our proper merits, fince all others mu ft judge of i 

from our outward actions, which can never give thei 

a juft eftimate of us, fince there are many perfecYiot 

of a man, which are not capable of appearing in at 

tions ; many which, allowing mi natural incapacit 

of fhewing tnemfelves, want an opportunity of doin 

it ; or fhould they all meet with an opportunity < 

appearing by actions, yet thofe actions may be mi 

interpreted, ,and applied to wrong principles ; c 

though they plainly difcovered the principle frpi 

whence they proceeded, they could never fhew tl 

degree, ftrength, and perfection of thofe principles. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only proper judg 
of our perfections, fo is he the only fit rewarder < 
them. This is a confederation that comes home I 
our intereft, as the other adapt itfelf to our ambitioi 
And what could the moft afpiring, or the moft felfif 
man defoe more, were he to. form vlvs, taouowoC 
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being to whom he would recommend himfelf, than 
fuch a knowledge as can difcover theJeaft appearance 
of perfection in him, and fuch a goodnefs as will pro- 
portion a reward to it ? 

Let the ambitious man therefore turn all his de- 
fire of fame this way ; and that he may propofe to 
himfelf a fame worthy of his ambition, let him confid- 
cr that if he employs his abilities to the beft advant- 
age, the time will come when the Supreme Governor 
of the world, the great Judge of mankind, who fees 
every degree of perfection in others, and pafleffes all 
poflible perfection in himfelf, (hall proclaim his wrath 
Defoxe men and angels, and pronounce to him in the 
prefence of the whole creation that beft and mod fig- 
nificanj of applaufes, Well <fpne y thou good and faithful 
/truant, tnttr thou into thy Mafer'fjoy. 

Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 258. 



FEAR of GOD. 

JLfOOKING over the late edition of Monfieur 2?*/- 
Uu?% works, I was very much pleafcd with the arti- 
cle which he has added to his notes on the t ran flat ion 
of Longinus. He there tells us, that the fubiime in 
writing rifes either from the noblenels of the thought,, 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and 
lively turn of the phrafe, and that the t>erfe£t fub- 
iime arifesfrom all thefe three in conjunction togeth- 
er. He produces an inftance of this perfect fubiime 
in four verfes from Athaliab of Monfieur Racine. 
When J&ur, one of theofficersof the court, reprefent- 
edtojfa^the high prieft, that the queen was incenfed 
againft him, the high prieft, not in the lead terrified 
4 at the news, returns, this anfwer : 

Celui que met unfrein a la funur ties flatt* 

Seait aujji dis mtchans arrttir les eomplots. 

Soumis awtcrefptfl a fa nnlonte jaintt. 

Ji trains Dieuy chtr Abntr, & n 9 ai f$int a* autre eralnte. 

Mi <wfo rukth tk raging of the fea> know «lJo h^w** 
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Mtci the dtfigns oftbt ungodly. 1 fubm'tt my/elf with re%t\ 
tnct to bis htly nvill. O Abner, 1 fear my God, and 1 fu 
none hut him. Such a thought gives no lefs a fublimit 
to human nature, than it does to good writing. . /rhi 
religious fear, when it was produced by jure appn 
hendons of vt divine power, naturally overlooks all h« 
man grcatnefs that Itands in competition with it, an 
extinguifhes every other terror that can fettle itfelf i 
the heart of man : It leflens and contracts the figui 
of the mod exalted perfon : It difarms the tyrant an 
executioner, and reprefents to our minds the mod er 
raged and the moil powerful, as altogether harmle: 
and impotent. 

There is no true fortitude which is not founded uj: 
on this fear, as there is no other principle of fo fettle 
and fixed a nature. Courage that grows from con 
ftitution very often forfakes a man when he has occa 
Con for it ; and when it is only a kind of inftin£fc i 
the foul, breaks out upon all occafions without judj 
ment or difcretion. That courage which proceed 
from the fenfe of our duty, and from the fear of ol 
fending him who made us, a£ts always in an uniforr 
manner, and according to the di&ates of right rea 
fon. 

What can the man fear, who takes care in all hi 
a&ions to pleafe a Bein^ who is omnipotent ? A Be 
ing who is able to crufh all hisadverfaries ? A Bein 
who can avert any misfortune from befalling him, c 
turn any fuch misfortune to his advantage ? The pei 
fon who lives with this conftant arid habitual regard t 
the great Superintendant of the world, is indeed fur 
that no real evil can come unto his lot. Blefling 
may appear under the fhape of pains, loffes and difaj 
pointments, but let him have patience, and he wi 
ice them in their proper figures. Dangers ma 
threaten him, but he may red fatisfied that they wi 
either not reach him, or that if they do, they will i 

~ the inftruments of good to him. In fhort, he ma 
look upon all crofles, and accidents, fufferings and a: 
jfli&ions, as means which are made ufe of' to, brio 

him to hnpp'mefs. This U even xk& ^rotSc <$. <» 
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; condition whofe mind is pofleffed with the haw '^ 

I fear of which I am now fpeaking. But it very 
happens, that thofe which appear evils in our own 
appear alfo as fuch to Him who has human na- 

under his care, in which cafe they are certainly 
cd from the perfon who has made himfelf by this 
z y an object of divine favour. Hiftories are full 
[lances of this nature where men of virtue have 
ixtracrdinary efcaprs out of fuch dangers as nave 
fed them, and which have fecmed inevitable. 
lere is no example of this kind in Pagan hiftory 
h more pleafes me than that which is recorded in 
ife of Timokon. This extr lordinary man was fa- 
s for referring all his fuccefles to Providence. 
7;«j Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houfe, a 
;tc chapel, in which he ufed to pay his devotions 
e jjoddefs who reprefented providence among 
I*ithcm. I thinS no man was ever more diftin- 
;ed, by the deity whom he blindly worfhipped, 
the great perfon lam fpeaking of in feveral oc- 
;nces of his life, but particularly in the following 
which I fhaH -relate out of Plutarch. 
hree perfons had entered into a confpiracy to af- 
late Timoleon as \\z was offering up his devotions 
certain temple. In order to it, they took their 
al (lands in the moll convenient places for their 
ofe. As they were waiting for an opportunity 
it their defign in execution, a (tranter having 
rved ont; of the confpirators, fell upon him and 
him. Upon which the other two, thinking their 
had been difcovered, threw themfelves at fimole- 
'eet and confefTed the whole matter. This ftran- 
upon examination, was found to have underftood 
ing of the intended afTaili nation, but having feve- 
;ars before had a brother killed by the confpirator, 

II he here put to death, and having till now fought 
in for an opportunity of revenge, he chancea to 

the murderer in the temple, who had planted 
elf there for the above-mentioned purpofe. 'Plu- 
c.innot forbear on this occauon to t^wfcL WvSfc. *■ 
of rapture on the fchemes of 1?ToV\tex^^\£^ 
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L 

4, 

%'■:. i* this particular, had fo contrived it that the flran- 
ger fhould for fo great a fpacc of time, be debarred 
the means of doing juftice to his brother, till, by the 
fame blow that revenged the death of on e innocent 
ttian, he preferved the life of another, 

Fcr my own part, I cannot wonder that a roan of 
Fimohon's religion fhould have his intrepidity and 
firmnefs of mind, or that he mould be diftinguifhed 
by fuch a deliverance as I have here related. 

Guardian, Vol. II. No. 117. 
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FORTITUDE. 



T is neceffary to an eafy and happy life, to poflefi 
.our minds in fuch a manner as to be always well fat- 
isfied with our own reflections. The way to this 
Hate is to meafure our a&ions by our own opinion, 
and not by that of the reft of the world. The fcnfc 
of other men ought to prevail over us in things of 
lefs confideration, but not in concerns where truth 
and honour are engaged. When we look into the 
bottom of things, what at firft appears a paradox, is a 
plain truth ; and thofe profefiions which for want of 
Joeing duly weighed, feem to proceed from a fort ol 
romantic philofophy, and ignorance of the world, af- 
*er a little refle&ion are fo reafonable, that it is direfl 
xnadnefs to walk by any other rules. Thus to contra- 
dift our defires, and to conquer the impulfes of out 
ambition, if they do not fall in with what we in oui 
inward fentiments approve, is fo much our intereft 3 
and fo abfolutely neceflary to our real Jbappinefs, that 
to contemn all the wealth and power in the world- 
"where they ftand in competition with a man's honour^ 
is rather good fenfe than greatnefs of mind. 

Did we confider that the mind of a man is the mac 
himfelf, we fhould think it the moft unnatural fort oj 
felf-murder to facrifice the fentiment of the foul tc 

J ratify the appetite of the body. Blefs us ! Is it pof 
b)e, that when the neceffities of life are fupplied, a 
jMian would Matter to be rich, ox cVxcwoutenx \&\* 
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)werful ? When we meet a poor wretch, urged with 
anger and oold, afking alms, we are apt to think 
lis a ftate we could rather ftarve than fubmit to. 
>ut yet how mucn more defpicable is his condition 
'ho is above neceflity, and yet fliall refign his reafon 
nd his integrity to purchafe fuperfluities ? Thef* 
re both abje£k and common beggars ; but fure it is 
rfs defpicable to beg a fupply to man's hunger than 
is vaniry. But cuftom and general prepofleffions have 
3 far prevailed over an unthinking world, that thofe 
tecetEtous' creatures who cannot relifli life, without 
pplauie, attendance, and equipage, are fo far from, 
aaking a contemptible figure, that diftreffed virtue is 
sfs efteemed than fuccefsful vice. But if a man'* 
ppeal in cafes that regard his honour, were made to- 
is own foul, there would be a bafis and Handing rule 
or our condu£t, and we ftiould always endeavour ra-«' 
ber to be, than appear honourable. Mr. Collier, xm 
is eiTay on • Fortitude, has treated this fubjett with 
Teat wit and magnanimity. ' What, fays he, cart 
c more honourable than to have courage enough to 
xecute the commands of reafon and confeience ; Jo • 
laintain the dignity of our nature, and the ftation af- 
gned us ? To be proof againft poverty, pain, and 
eathitfelf ? I mean fo far as not to do any thing that is 
andalous or (inful, to avoid them ? To (land adver- 
ity under all fhapes with decency and refolution ? " 
'o do this, is to be great above title and fortune, 
'his argues the foul of an heavenly extraction, and 
» worthy the offspring of the Deity.* 

What a generous ambition has this man pointed to 
s ? When men have fettled in themfelves a convic- 
cn by fuch noble precepts, that there is nothing hori- 
urable that is not accompanied with innocence ; 
othing mean but what has guilt in it : I fay, when 
icy have attained thus much, though poverty, pain, 
id death, may ftill retain their terrors, yet riches* 
eafures, and honours, will eafily lofe their charms, 

they ftand between us and our integrity. 
What is here [aid with allufion to fortune arvSAaw^.* 
V 23ja/ily be applied to wit and beauty \ iot xk*S» 
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latter are as. adventitious as the other, and as 
concern the efience of the foul. They are alL 1. 
ble in the man who poileifes them only for the ju 
plication of them. A bright imagination, whil< 
iubfervient to an honeft and noble foul, 13 a fa 
which makes a man juftly admired by mankind 
furnifhes him with reflection upon his own a& 
which add delicacies to the feaft of a good confcl 
But when wit dcfcends to wait upon fenfual plea: 
or promotes the bafe purpofes of ambition, it is 
to be contemned in pro portion to its excellence 
a man will not rcfolve to place the foundation 
happinefs in his own mind, life is a bewildered an 
happy ftate, incapable of red or tranquility. Fort< 
a one the general applaufe of valour, wit, nay oj 
efty itfelf, can give but a very feeble comfort, 
it is capable of bein^ interrupted by any out 
wants either underitanding or good-nature to 
acknowledge fuch excellencies. This rule is : 
ceflary, that one may very fafely fay, it is irnpoffi 
know any true relifh ot our being without it. 
about you in common life among the ordinary r 
mankind, and you will find merit in every kind 
lowed only to thofe who are in peculiar diftrit 
fets of company : But fince men can have little 
fure in thefe faculties which denominate them p< 
of diftinttion, let them give up fuch an empty 
fuit, and think nothing eiiential to happinefs but 
is in their power, the capacity of reflecting with 
fure on their own a&ioiis, however they are inte 
ed. 

It is fo eyident a truth, that it is only in our 
bofoms we are to fcarch for any thing to make uj 
py, that it is, methinks, a difgrace to cur nat 
talk of the taking our meafures from thence onl 
matter of fortitude. When all is well there, t 
ciffitudes and diftin&ions of life are the mere 
of a drama, and he will never act his part we 
has his thoughts more fixed upon the applaufe 
avdience than the defign of his part. 
The life ofu man who a&s witixa. ftsaA^'voX! 
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without valuing the interpretations of his a&ions, haar 
but one uniform regular path to move in, where he 
wnnot meet oppofition, or fear ambufcade. On the 
other fide, the lead deviation from the rules of hon-. 
oar introduces a train of numberlefs evils, aad in- •• 
volves him in inexplicable mazes. He who has en- 
tered into $uilt has bid adieu to reft, and every crim- 
inal has his ihare of the mifery exprefled fo emphati- 
cally in the tragedian — 

Macbeth fcallfleep no more ! 

It was with deteftation of any other grandeur but ' 
the calm command of his own paflion, that the ex- 
cellent Mr. Cowley cries out with fo much juftice c ■ 

If e'er ambition did mf fancy cheat) 
With avy thought fo mean as to be great ', 
) , Continaay Heav'n, fill from me to remove^ 
The hmnble blqjings of that life I love. 

Tatler, Vol. IV. No. 25 r: • 
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XT is indeed a melancholy reflection to confider, 
that die Britifh nation which is now at a greater height, 
of glory for its councils and conquefls, than it ever 
♦as before, (houlcj diftinguifh itfelf by a certain loofe- 
neis 6f principles, and a falling off from thofe fchemes 
of thinking, which conduce to the happinefs and 
perfection of human nature. This evil comes upon 
us from the works of a few folemn blockheads, that 
meet together with the zeal and ferioufnefs of Apof- 
rles, to. extirpate common fenfe, and propagate infi- 
delity. Thefe are wretches, who, without any (how 
of wit, learning or reafon, publifli their crude con- 
ceptions with an ambition of appearing more wife 
man the reft of mankind, upon no other pretence 
than that of diflenting from them. One gets by heart 
•t catalogue of title-pages and editions \ and uwrcveAv- 
atelyto become conspicuous, declares thaiYva \* -axv - 
unbeliever. Another knows how to vrnVi * x^ 

vol. u. j? ^ 
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or cut up a dog, and forthwith argues' againft the ir 
mortality of the foul. I have known many a liii 
within the oftentation of his parts, rally the truth 
the fcripture, who was ncjt able to read a chapter 
it. Thefe poor wretches talk blafphemy for want 
difcourfe, and are rather the objects of fcorn or pil 
than of our indignation •, but the grave difputant, w 
reads and writes, and fpends all his time in convinci 
kinifelf and the world, that he is no better than 
brute, ought to be whipped out of a government, a 
fclot to civil fociety, an<* a de£\nier ot mankind. I ic 
to confider an infidel,whether diftinguiflied by the ti 
*of deift,atheift,cr free-thinker, in three difRrent ligh 
5n JuVfolitudes, his afflictions, and his laft moment 

A wife man who lives up to the principles of reaf 

and virtue, if one confiders him in his iolitudc, as ts 

ing in the fyftem of the univerfe, obferving the mul 

al dependence and harmony, by which the whek frai 

of.it hangs together, bearing down his paflions, 

Twdling his thoughts with magnilicent idetisof Pro 

*dence, makes a nobler figure in the eye of an inte 

#ent being, than the greateit conqueror amid all t 

pomps and folemnities of a triiimph. On the cont 

tv, there is net a mare ridiculous animal than anstl 

ift in his. retirement. His mind is incapable of n 

•ture or elevation : He can only confider himfelf as 

infignificant fif*tire in a land- (kip, and wandering 

and down in a field or meadow, unt&r the fame ter: 

•as the meanefi of animals about him, and as fubj 

to as total a mortality as they, with this aggravate 

that he is the only one amongft them who lies uni 

the apprehenficn of it. 

In diftrefles, he mufl be of all creatures the. m 
telpjefs and forlorn ; he feels the whole preiTure c 
prefent calamity, without being relieved by the mc 
•ory of any thing that is pafl, or the profpedl: of s 
thing that is to come. Annihilation is the grea 
blefling that he propofes to himfelf"; and an halter ( 
piftol the only refuge he can fly to. But if you v/o 
laehold one ot thofe gloomy mifcreants in his p:x» 
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figure, you mud confider hirn under the terrors, or at 
the approach of death. 

About thirty years ago I was on fhipboard with one 
of thefe vermin, wheti there arofe a brilk gale, which 
could frighten no body but himfelf. Upon the roll- 
ing of the fhip, he fell^upon his knees, and confefled 
to the chaplain* that he had been a vile atheift, and 
had denied the Supreme tteing ever fince he came t6 
his eftate. The good man was aftonifhed, and a re- 
port immediately run through the (hip, that there was 
an atheift upon the upper deck. Several of the com- 
mon feamen, who had never heard the word before, 
thought it had been fome itrange fiih ; but they were 
mere iiirprifed when they faw it was a man, and heard 
out of his own mouth, that he never believed till that 
day that there was a God. As he lay in the agonies 
of confeflion, one of the honeit tars wliifpered to the 
boatfwain, that it would be a good deed to heave him 
overboard. But we were now within fight of port, 
when of a fudden the wind fell, and the penitent re- 
hpfed, begging all of us who were prefent, as we were 
gentlemen, not to fay any thing of what had pafled. 

He had. not been afliore above two days, when one 
of the company began to rally him upon his devotion 
on fhipboard, which the other denied in fo high terms, 
that it produced the lie on both (ides, and ended in a 
duel. The atheift. was run through the body, and af- 
,ter forrie lofs of blood became as ecod a chriftian as 
he was at fea, tiil he found that Ins wound was not- 
mortal. He is at prefent one of the free-thinkers of 
the a£«, and now writing a pamphlet againft feveral 
received, opinions concerning the exiftence of fai- 
ries. 

As I have taken upon me to cenfure the faults of 
the age and country in which I live, I fhould have 
thought myfelf inexcufable to have pafled over this 
crying one, which, is the fubjeel of my prefent dif- 
courfe. I {hall therefore from time to time give my 
countrymen particular cautions againft thi9 diftemoer 
of the mind, that 13 almoft become £aft\\OTvata\^ wjAk 
if that means more iikeJy to fgiead, I Yvsns. . focas* 
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where read or heard a very memorable fentence, thi 
a man would be a mod infupportable moniter, fhoul 
he have the faults that are incident to his years, cor 
ftitution, profeffion, family, religion, age, and com 
try ; and yet every man is in danger of them all. Fc 
this 1 eafon, as I am an old man, I take particular cai 
to avoid being covetous, and telling long flories : A 
Fam choleric, I forbear nottmly fwearing, but all ii 
terje£Hons of fretting, as pugh ! or piih ! and th 
like. As I am a layman, I refolve*not to conceive a 
averflon for a wife and good man, becaufe his coat i 
of a different colour from mine. As I am defcende 
from the ancient family of the Bickerftafrs, I nev< 
call a man of merit an upftart. As a proteftant, Id 
not fuller my zeal fo far to tranfport me, as to nam 
the pope and the devil together. As I am fallen int 
this degenerate age, I guard myfelf particularly again 
the folly I have been now fpeaking of. And as I ai 
an Englifhman, I am very cautious not to hate a ftrai 
ger, or defpife a poor Palatine. 

TatleRj Vol. II. No. 1 1 

Several letters -which" I have lately received,give m 
information, that fome well-difpofed perfons have t; 
ken offence at my ufing the word free-thinker as 
term of leproach. To fet therefore this matter in 
clear light, I muft declare, that no one can have 
greater veneration than myfelf for the free-thinke 
of antiquity, who afted the fame part in thofe time 
as the great men of the reformation did in feveral n; 
tions of Europe, by exerting themfelves agafnft tl 
idolatry and fuperftition of the times in which th( 
lived. It was by this noble impulfe that Socrates ar 
his difciples, as well as all- the philofophers of note i 
Greece, and CUero, Seneca, with all the learned mc 
of Rome, endeavoured to enlighten their cotemp 
raries amid the darknefs and ignorance in which t] 
world was then funk and buried. 

- The great points which thefe free-thinkers endca 
#ured to eftablifh and inculcate into the minds 
men, were the formation of tbs vxnmtfc^ \.Va fe^w 
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tendency of Providence, the perfection of the Divine 
Nature, the immortality of the foul, and the future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments. They all compli- 
ed with the religion of their country, as much as pof- 
fible, in fuch particulars as did not contradict and 
prevent thefe great and fundamental doctrines of man- 
kind. On the contrary, the perfons who nowjfet up 
for free-thinkers, are fuch as endeavour by a little 
tralh of words and fophiftry, to weaken and deftroy 
thofe very principles, for the vindication of which, 
freedom of thought at firft; became laudable and he- 
roic. Thffe apoftates fromreafon and good fenfe, 
can lock at the glorious frame of nature, without pay- 
ing an adoration to- Him who raifed it ; can conlider 
the great revolutions in the univerfe, without lifting 
up their minds to that Superior Power which hath the 
direction of it ; can pre fume to cenfure the Deity in 
his ways towards men ; can level mankind with the 
beads that perifh ; can extinguiih in their own minds 
all the plea fin or hopes of a future ftate, and lull them- 
felves into a uupid fecurity againit the terrors of it. 
If one were to take the wo'rd prieitcraft out of the 
mouths of thefe (hallow monfteis, they would be im- 
mediately ftru^ck dumb. It is by the help of this Tin- 
gle term that they endeavour to difappoint the good 
works of the moft learned and venerable order of men, 
and harden the hearts of the ignorant againft the very 
light 01 nature, and the common received notions 01 
mankind. We ought not to treat fuch mifcreants as 
thefe upon the foot of fair difputants, but to pour out 
contempt upon thehi, and fpeak of them with fcorn 
and infamy, as the pelts of fociety, the revilers of hu- 
man nature, and the blafphemers of a Being, whom a 
good man would rather die than hear dishonoured. 
Ciceroy after having mentioned the great heroes of 
• knowledge who recommended this divine doctrine of 
the immortality of the foul, called thofe fmall preten- 
ders to wifdom who declared 2gain(l it, certain mi- 
nute philofophers, ufing a diminutive even of the word 
/////*, to exprefs the defpic able opinion he. taA ot\\\t3Ku 
The contempt he throws upon xhsca'm ^ti^asx^r. 
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fage is yet more remarkable ; where to fliew tke mean 
thoughts he entertains of them, he declares, he would 
rather be in the wrong with Plato, than in the right 
with fiu,h company. There is indeed nothing in the 
world fo ridiculous as one of thefe grave philofophi- 
cal free-thinkers, who hath neither paflions nor appe- 
tites to gratify, nor heats of blood,nor vigour of coniti- 
tution that can turn his fyitems of infidelity to his ad- 
vantage, or raife pleafures out of them which arc in- 
confi Rent with the belief of an hereafter. One who* 
has neither wit, gallantry, mirth or youth to indulge 
by thefe notions, but only a poor, joylefs, uncomforta- 
ble vanity of diftinguifhing himfclf from the reft of 
mankind, is rather to be regarded as a mifchifcveus 
lunatic, than a miftaken philolbpher. A chafte infi- 
del-, a fpeculative libertine, is an animal that I fhould 
net believe to be in nature, did I not fometimes mejet 
with thefe fpecics of mcn,who plead for the indulgence 
of their paflions in the midft of a fevere ltudious life, 
-and talk againft the immortality of the foul over a difli^ 
of coffee. 

I would fain aflc a minute philofopher, what good; 
he propofes to mankind by the pubiiihing of his doc- 
trines ? Will they make a man a better citizen, or 




any 

there cither joyful or glorious in fuch opinions ? Do 
they either roireih or enlarge our thoughts ? Do they 
contribute to the happinefs, or raife the dignity of hu- 
man nature ? The only good that I have ever heard 
pretended to, is, That they banith terrors, and fet the 
mind at eafe. But whofe terrors do they banifli ? It- 
is certain, if there were any ftrength in their argu- 
ments, the v would give great dilturbance to minds 
that arc influenced by virtue, honour, and morality, 
and take from us the onlv comforts and fupports of 
affliction, ficknefs and olef age. The minds therefore 
which they fet at eafe, are only thofe of impenitent 
ciiminalsandmalefa&ors, and which, to the good of* 
mankind, fhould be in perpetual \stxqi sai ^\ixm. 
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I muft confefs, nothing is more ufual than for frec- 
thir.kcrs, in proportion as the infolence of fccpticifm 
is abated in him by years and knowledge, or humbled 
or beaten down by forrow or ficknefs, to reconcile 
himfelf to the general conceptions of rcafonable crea- 
tures •, fo that we frequently fee the apoftates turning 
from die revolt towards the end of their lives, and em- 
ploying the refufe of their parts and promoting thofe 
truths which they had before endeavoured to invali- 
date. 

The hiftory of a gentleman in France is very well 
known, who wa3 fo zealous a promoter of infidelity 
that he had got together a felecx company of difciples, 
: and travelled into all parts of the kingdom to make 
converts. In the midft of his fantaftical fuccefs he 
j fell fick, and was reclaimed to fuch a fenfe of his con- 
dition, that after he had paifed lome time in great 
agonies and horrors of mind, he begged thofc who had 
the care of burying him, to drefs his body in the hab- 
itof a Capuchin, that the devil might not run away 
Vithit. And to do farther ju (lice upon himfelf, de- 
fed them to tie an halter about his neck, as a mark 
of that ignominious punifh.nsnt, which in his own 
■thoughts he had fo juftly deferved. 

I would not have perfecution fo far difgraced, as to 
*i(h thefe vermin might be animadverted on by any 
legal penalties ; though I think it would be highly 
Jeafonable, that thofe few of them who die in the pro- 
feffions of their infidelity, fhould have fuch tokens of 
infamy fixed upon them, as might diftinguifh thofe 
bodies which are given up by the owners to oblivion 
and putrefaction, from thofe which reft in hope, and 
Hull rife in glory. But at the fame time that I am 
againft doing them the honour of the notice of our 
W5, which ought not to fuppofe there are fuch crim- 
inals in being, I have often wondered how they can 
be tolerated in any mixt converfations while they are 
renting thefe abfurd opinions •, and fhould think, 
that if on any fuch occafions, half a dozen of the meft 
jiobnft chriftians in the company would \e;u\ oxve, c& 
mfe gentlemen to ajpump, or convey lnm utto ?i\tafr 
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kct, they would do very good fervice both to chi 
and ftate. I do not know how the Jaws (land in 
particular ; but I hope, whatever knocks, bangs 
thumps, might be given with fuch an honed intent 
would not be conftiucd as a breach of the peace 
dare fay, they would not be returned by the pe 
who receives them ; for whatever thefe fools ma\ 
in the vanity of their hearts, they are too wif< 
rifque their lives upon the uncertainty of their b 
ions. 

When I was a young man about. this town, I 
quented the ordinary of the Black Horfe in Holbo 
where the perfon who ufualty prefided at the table 
a rough old-fafhioned gentleman, who according 
the cultoms of thofe times, had been the major 
preacher of a regiment. It happened one day ih 
noify young oflicer, bred in France, was venting f 
new-fangled notions, and fpeaking in the gaiety o 
humour, againfl the difpenlations of Providence, 
major at firit only defircd him to talk more refpeci 
ly of one for whom all the company had an bono 
but finding him run on in his extravagance, bega 
reprimand him after a more ferious manner. Yo 
man (faid he) do not abufe your benefactor whilit 
are eating his bread. Confidcr whofe air you brea 
whofe prefence you aro in, and who it is that j 
you the power of that very fpeech which you rr 
ufe of to his ^iflionour. The young fellow, 4 
thought to turn matters into a jeft, aiked him i 
was going to preach : But at the fame time de; 
him to take care what he (aid when he fpoke to a m? 
honour ! A map of honour ! fays the major : 1 
art an infidel and a blafphemer, and I ihall ufe the 
fuch. In (hort, the quarrel ran fo high, that the 
jor was defired to walk out. Upon their cominj 
to the garden, the old fellow adviied his antagoni 
confider the place into which one pafs might c 
him ; but finding him to grow upon him to a de 
of fcurrility, as believing the advice proceeded f 
fear : Sirrah, hys he, if a thunderbolt do^ wot fl 
thee dead before I come at thee, I fhaSL not £?&. to 
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life thee for thy profanenefs to thy Maker, and thy 
faucinefs to his fervant. Upon this he drew his (word, 
and cried out with a loud voice, the /word cf tht Lord 
and of Gideon \ which fo terrified his antagonift, that 
he was immediately difarmed and thrown upon his 
knees. In this pofture he begged his life ; hut the 
major refufed to grant it, before he had aflced pardon 
for his offence in a (hort extemporary prayer, which 
the old gentleman diftated^o him on the fpot, and 
which his profelyte repeated after him in the prefcnce 
of the whole ordinary, who were now gathered about 
him in the garden. 

Tatler, Vol. III. No. 135. 

It is ufual with polemical writers to objeft ill dc- 
figns to their adversaries. This turns their argument 
into fatire, which inftead of (hewing an error in the 
under Handing, tends only to expofe the morals of 
thofe they write againft. I fliall not aft after this 

'manner with refoeft to the free-thinkers. Virtue, 
and the happinefs of fociety, are the great ends whieh 
all men ougnt to promote, and fome of that feci: would 
be thought to have at heart above the reft of mankind. 
But fuppoiing thofe who make that profeffion to car- 
ry on a good defign in the fimplicity of their hearts, 
and according to their bell knowledge, yet it is much 
to be feared, thofe well-meaning fouls, while they en- 
deavour to recommend virtue, have in reality been ad- 
vancing the interefts of vice, which as I take to pro- 
ceed from their ignorance of human nature, we may 
kope, when they become fenfible of their miftakc, 
they will, in confequence of that beneficient principle 
they pretend to aft upon, reform their praftice for the 
future. 

The fages whom I have in my eye, fpeak of virtue 
as the moft amiable thing in the world ; but at the 
fame time that they extol her beauty, they take care 
to leflen her portion. Such innocent creatures are 
they, and fo great ftrangers to the world, that the^ 
think this a like] y method to increase the. XMidbct *&. 

her admirers. 

Vol. U. G 
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Virtue has in herfelf the moft engaging charr 
-and chriftianitjr, as it places her in the ftrongeft lij 
and adorned with all ner native attra&ions, fo it I 
dies a new fire in the foul, by adding to them the 
utterable rewards which attend her votaries in 
eternal ftate. Or if there are men of a fat urn in e 
heavy complexion, who are not eafily lifted up 
hope, there is the profpe£fc of everlafting puniihrrx 
to agitate their fouls, and frighten them into the p: 
tice of virtue and averfion from vice. 

Whereas your fober free-thinkers tell you, that 
tue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the : 
roer deferves your love, and the latter your abl 
'fence ; but then, it is for theirownfak^or on accc 
of the good and evil which immediately attend th 
-mnd are infeparable from their refpeftive natures, 
for the immortality of the foul, or eternal jpuni{hm< 
and rewards, thole are openly ridiculed, or rende 
fufpicious by the moft fly and laboured artifice. 

I will not fay, thefe 'men aft treacheroufly in 
. caufe of virtue ; but will any one deny, that they 
foolifhly, who pretend to advance the intereft of it 
deftroymg or weakening the ftrongeft motives to 
which are accommodated to all capacities, and fit 
to work on all difpofitions, and enforcing thofe al 
which can afFeft only a generous and exalted mind 

Stirelythey muft be deftitute of paflion them/eh 
; and unacquainted with the force it hath ,on the mi 
,of others, who can imagine that* the mere beauty 
fortitude, temperance, and juftice, is fufficient to: 
tain the mind of man in a levere courfe of felf-de: 
^againft all the temptations of prefent profit and fer 
.ality. # 

it is my opinion the free-thinkers ihould be trea 
as a fet of poor ignorant creatures, who have not ft 
to difcover the excellency of religion ; it .being < 
dent thofe men are not witches, nor likely to be g 
:ty of any deep defign, who proclaim aloud to 
world, that they have lefs motives to honefty than 
jefl oi their fellow fubje&s •, who have all the indt 
jnenfrtojhc ejrercife of any vixiue vrticYv^iifct-xVx 
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tt can poflibly have ; and befides* the expe&ation of 
never-ending happinefs or mifery as the confequenc* 
of tlieir choice. 

Are not men aduated by their paffions, and are 
not hope and fear the moil powerful of our pa {lions ? 
And are there any obje&s which can roufe and awak- 
en our hopes and fears, like thofe profpe&s that warm 
and penetrate the heart of a chriftian, but are not re- 
garded by a free-thinker ? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Chriftian breaks 

through ftronger, engagements whenever he furren- 

ders himfelf to commit a criminal action, and is (lung 

with a {harper remorfe after it, than a freethinker ; v 

but it {hould even feem that a man who believes no*" 

future {late* would aft* a foolifh part in being thor- " 

oughly honeft. For what reafon is there why fuch a. 

vne (hould poftpone his private intereft or pleafure to 

I the doing his duty ? If a Chriftian foregoes fome pre- 
lent advantage for the fake of his etnfeience, he a£U 
accountably, becaufe it is with a view of gaining fome 
greater future good. But he who, having no fuch 
view, (hould yet confeientioufly deny himfelf a prefent 
good in any incident where he may fave appearances,. 
is altogether as fiupid as he who would truit him at 
fuch a juncture. 

It will, perhaps, be faid, that virtue is her own re- 
gard, that a natural gratification attends good actions, 
*hich is alcne fufficient to excite men to the perform- 
ance of them. But although there is nothing more 
lovely than virtue, and the practice of it is the fureffc 
way to folid, natural happinefs, even in this life \ yet 
titles, eftates, and fantaitical pleafures, are more ar- 
dently fought after by moft men, than the natural gra- 
tifications of a reafonable mind •, and it cannot be de- 
nied, that virtue and innocence are not always the 
fcadieft methods to attain that fort of happinefs. Be- 
Odes, the fumes of pafiicn muft be allayed, and reafon 
muftburn brighter than ordinary, and, to enable men 
to fee and relilh all the native beauties ai\<\ .taXx^cfta 
of a virtuous life. And though we ft\o\x\d £ratt\. orax 
f&ee-tkiiikers to be a fet of refilled fj*rits» ca^Yta ox\Vj 
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of being enamoured of virtue, yet what would becc 
of the bulk of mankind who have grofs underfta 
ings, but lively fenfes and flrong paflions ? Wha 
deluge of 1 uft, and fraud, and violence would in a 
tie time overflow the whole nation, if thefe wife ad 
cates for morality were univerfally hearkened i 
Laitly, opportunities do fome times offer in whic] 
man may wickedly make his fortune, or indulg 
plcafure, without fear of temporal damage, eithe 
reputation, health or fortune. In fuch cafes what 
ilraint do theylie under who have no regards bey 
the grave ? The inward compunctions of a wici 
as well as the joys of an upright mind, being graJ 
en the fcnfe of another ftate. 

The thought, tb&t our exiftence terminates with this 
doth naturally check the foul in any generous puif 
contrail her views, and fix them on temporary 
ielfifh ends. It dethrones reafon, extinguifhes 
noble and heroic fentiments, and fubje&s the n 
to the flavery of every prefent paffion. The wife 1 
thens of antiquity were not ignorant of this ; he 
they endeavoured by fables and conjectures, and 
glimmerings of nature, to poflefs the minds of r 
with the belief of a. future ftate, which has been fi 
brought to light by the Gofpel, and is now molt 
confidently decried by a few weak men, who wc 
have us believe that they.promote virtue by turn 
religion into ridicule. 

Guardian, Vol. I. No. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

U/NE would think that the larger the compan) 
in which we are engaged,the greater variety of thouj 
and fubje&s would be ftarted in difcourfe $ but 
fteadpf this, we find that converfation is never 
much drained and confined as in numerous aflemft 
When a multitude meet together upon any fubpc* 
di&ourfe, their debates axe taVeu ^ cWfl^ % 
forms and general pofitions •, nvj, \£ w coraa Sa 
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more contra&ed affembly of men and women, the talk 
generally runs upon the weather, faftuons, news, and 
the like public topics. In proportion as conversation 
gets into clubs and knots or friends, it defcends into 
particulars, and grows more free and communicative : 
But the mod open, inftru&ive, and unreferved dif- 
courfe, is that which pafles between two perfons who 
are familiar and intimate friends. On thete occafions, 
a man gives a loofeto every paffion and every thought 
that is uppermoft, difcovers nis moft retired opinions 
of perfons and things, tries the beauty and ftrength of 
his fentiments, and expofes his whole foul to the ex- 
imination of his friend. 

TuUf wa3 the firft who obferved, that friendftiip im- 
proves happinefs, and abates mifery, by the doubling of 
oar joy, and dividing of our grief ; a thought in which 
he hatn been followed by all ihe effeyers upon friend- 
ship, who have written fince his time. Sir Francis 
Bacon has finely defcribed other advantages, or, as he 
calls them fruits of friendftiip 5 and indeed there is no 
■ fubjeft of morality which has b^en better handled and 
more exhaufted than this. Among the feveral fine 
things which have been fpokg;i of it, I fhall beg leave 
to quote fome out of a very /ancient author, whofe 
book would be regarded by our modern wits as one of 
the moft Alining tra&s of morality that is extant, if it V 
appeared under the name of a Confucius^ or of any eel- \ 
created Grecian philofopher : I mean the littlff apo- 
cryphal treatife entitled, "The wfdom of the fon of Sirach. , 
How finely has he defcribed the art of making friends, 
by an obliging.and affable behaviour ? And laid down v 
that precept which a late excellent author has deliver- 
ed as nis own — * That we fhould have many well- wi fli- 
ers, but few friends ;' fweet language will multiply friends, 
and a fair fpeaking tongue will increafe kind greeting. Be in 
peace nvitb many, ne*verthelefs haw but one counjellet of a thou- 
fand. With what prudence does he caution us in the 
choice of our friends ; and with what ftrokes of na- 
ture (I could almoft fay of humour) has \*fe AefoW&*.\ • 
thebehaviour of a treacherous andf e\i-\ntti tfc&ifvt\\\» 

UrAm tvmtp l £et m friend, trove bimjirjt* *** *>* w\\^H 
Vol. II Q 2 ^ r - 
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to credit him : Forfom man is a friend for his ovm occ 

and will n9t abide in the day of thy trouble. And then 

friend, who being turned to enmity andftrife, will difcovt 

reproach. Again, Jome friend is a companion at the tablt 

will not continue in the day of thy ajftitJion : But in thy 

ferity he will he as thyfelf, and will be bold ever thy Jem 

If thou he brought 4ow, h* will he againfi thee, and hide 

felffrem th face. What can be more ftrong and p 

cd than the following verfe, Separate thy/elf from 

enemies, and take heed of thy friends ? In the next * 

he particularizes one of thofe fruits of friend (hip v 

is defcribed at length by the two famous authors a) 

mentioned^ and falls into a general eulogium of fr 

fhip, which is very juft as well as very fublime. 

faithful friend is a ftrong defence ; and he that hath f on* 

a one, hath found a treafure, Noth ng doth countervail a^ 

ful friend, and his excellency is invaluable. A faithful J 

is the medicine of life ; and they that fear the Lord jhai 

him. Whofofeareth the Lordjball dire ft his friend /hip ar 

for as he is,fojhall bis neighbour (who is his friend) A 

I do not remember to have met with any faying 

has pleafed me more than that of a friend's bein: 

medicine of life, to exprefs the efficacy of frien- 

in healing the pains and anguifh which naturally c 

to our cxiftence in this world ; and am wonder 

pleafed with the turn in the laft fentence, that a \ 

ous man (hall, as a blefling, meet with a friend 

is a&firtuous as himfelf. There is another fayir 

the lame author, which would have been very i 

admired in an heathen writer : Forfake not an old J 

for tie new is not comparable t. him. A new jriend is a 

wine ; when it is old thoujbalt drink it with pleetjure. 

what ftrength of all ufion v and force of thought, 

he defcribed the breaches and violations of friend 

^Wbojb cafteth a ft one at the birds ^ fray eth them away, * 

who uphraideth his friend, breaketh friendjhip. Though 

drawcth a fixed at a friend, yet defpair not, for time n. 

a returning to favour : If thou haft opened thy mcuth a 

thy friend, fear not, for there may he a reconciliation ; 

far upbraiding, or pride, or difclb/sng offecrets, or a treat 

<uvst*at i/br, for theft things every friend wi\l.&i)cart. 

my ohftirz in this and tystn other pv*^' 
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author, thofe little familiar inftanccs and illuftrations 
which are fo much admired in the moral writings of 
Horace and Epicletus. There are very beautiful inftan- 
ces of this nature in the following pafiages, which are 
likewife written upon the fame fubjeft : Whofo difcov- 
ereth/ecrets, lojtth his credit, and /hail never find ajriend to 
his wind. Love thy friend* and be faithful unto him ; but if 
thou betrayeft his fecrets, follow fro more after him. For as a 
man hath deftroyed his enemy, fo haft thou the love of thy friend ;. 
as one that letteth a bird go cu of his band, Jo haft thou let thy 
/tie**' go, and jbalt not get him again : Follow after him no 
wore t for ho is too far off \ he is as a roe efcaped out of tin 
Jnart. As for a wound it may be bound up, and after reviling 
there may bo reconciliation ; but he that bitrayetb fecrets is 
nuithout hope. 

Among the feveral qualifications of a good, friend, 
this wife man has very juitly fingied out conftancy and 
faithfulnefs as the principal : To thefe, others hav« 
added virtue, knowledge, discretion, equality in age 
and fortune, and as Cicero calls it, morum comitas, a plea- 
fan tnefs of temper. If I were to . give my opinioa 
upon fuch an exhaufted fubjefl:, I (hould join to thefe 
other qualifications a certain equability or evennefs of 
behaviour. A man often contrafts a friendfhip with 
one whom perhaps he does not find out till after a 

J car's converfation.; when on a fudden fome latent ill 
umour breaks out upon him, which he never difcov- 
cred or fufpe&ed at his firft entering into an jntimacy 
with him. There are feveral perfons, who, m fomc 
certain periods of their lives, are inexprefHbly agreea- 
ble, and in others as odious and deteitable. Martial 
kas given us a very pretty pi&ure of one of this fpc* 
ties in the following epigram : 

Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem^ 

i\ec tecum poffum vivere, nee fine te. Epig. 47- 1. 12. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafant fellow ; 
Haft fo much wit, and' mirth, and fpleen about 

thee, 
There Uno living with thee, novWitaftk. >fc$&- 
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It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in 
friendfhip with one, who by,thefe changes and vici; 
tudes of humour is fometimes amiable and fometin 
odious. And as mod men are at fome times in 
admirable frame and difpofition of mint!, it mould 
one of the greateft talks of wifdom to keep ourfeh 
well when we are fo, and never to go out of that whi 
is the agreeable part of our character. — C. 

Spectator, Vol. I. No. t 

I intend the paper for this day as a loofe eflay up 
friendfhip, in which I fhall throw my obfervations t 
gether without any fet form, that I may avoid repes 
ing what has been often faid on this fubjeft. 

Friendfhip it afirong and habitual inclination in two p, 
Jons to promott the good and happhtefs of one another. Thou] 
the pleafures and advantages of friendfhip have be< 
largely celebrated by the Left moral writers, and a 
confidered by all as great ingredients of human hapr 
nefs, we very rarely meet with the pra£Hce of tr 
virtue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue 
thofe virtues and good qualities he expefts to find 
the perfon of a friend, but very few or us are caref 
to cultivate them in ourfelves. 

Love and efteem are the firft principles of frien 
ftip, which always is imperfect where either of the 
two is^anting. 

As, on the one hand, we are foon aihamed of Jo 
ing a man whom we cannot efteem ; fo^on the othe 
though we~are truly fenfible of a man's abilities, v 
can never raife ourfelves to the warmths of frien« 
Ihip, without an affectionate good-will towards h 
perfon. 

Friendfhip immediately banifhes envy under all i 
difguifes. A man who can once doubt whether 1 
Ihould rejoice in his friend's being happier than hin 
felf, may depend upon it that he is an utter flranger 1 
this virtue. 

There is fomething in friendftnp fo stxy ^rcat an 
foblc, that in thofe actttiou& ftoites \v\k\tu wtinra 



*v» 
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cd to the honour of any particular perfon, the authors 
have thought it as neceiiary to make their hero a 
friend as a lover. Achilles has his Patreelus, and Apneas 
his Achates. In the firft of thefe inftances we may ob- 
ferve, for the reputation of the fubje£t I am treating 
of, that Greece was almoft ruined by the hero's love* 
but was prefervcd by his friendfhip. 

The cnara&er oi Achates fucrgeus to us an obferva- 
don we may often make on tne iniimacies of great 
men, who frequently choofe their companions rather 
for the qualities of the heart, than thole of the head, 
and prefer fidelity in an eafy, inotienfive, complying 
temper, to thofe endowments which make a much 

S eater figure among mankind. I do not remember 
at Achates > who is reprefented as the fir 11 favorite, 
either gives his advice, or ftrikes a blow through the 
whole JBnctd. 

A friendfhip which makes the leaft noife, is very 
often mod ufeful \ for which reafon I (hould prefer a 
prudent friend to a zealous one. 

Atticusy one of the bed men of ancient Rome, was 
a very remarkable inftance of what I am here fpeak- 
ing. This extraordinary perfon, amid the civil wars 
ofhis country, when he faw the defigns of all parties 
equally tended to tKc fubverfion of liberty, by con- 
ftantly preferving the efteem and affe&ion of both 
the competitors, found means to ferve his friend on 
either fide •, and while he lent money to y oun fjdarius % 
whofe father was declared an enemy of the atMnion- 
wealth, he was himfelf one of Scylla's chief favourites, 
and always near that General. t , 

During the war between C*far and Pompey, he fna 
maintained the fame condu£t. After the .death of 
Cafar^ he fent money to Brutus in his troubles, and did 
a thoufand good offices to Antony's wife and friends 
when that party feemed ruined. Laftlf, even in that 
bloody war between Antohy and Augujlus y Atticus ftill 
kept his place in both their friendlhips, infomuch that 
the firft, fays Cornelius Nepos, whenever he was abfent 
from Rome in any part of the empire, vmt. ^\»k&tts\- 
Jy to him what he was doing > v^Ttf. Vx xca&* «ai 
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whither he intended to go ; and the latter gave him 
constantly an ex a 61 account of all his affiurs. 

A likenefs of inclinations in every particular is fo 
far from being requifite to form a benevolence in two 
minds towards each other, as it is generally imagin- 
ed, that I believe we (hall find fomc of the firmeft 
friendfhips to have been contra&cd between perfons 
of different humours ; the mind being oft pleafed with 
thofe perfections which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its own accomplishments. Be* 
fides, that a man in fome measure Supplies his own' 
defe£U, and fancies himfelf at fecond hand poflefled 
of thofe good qualities and endowments, which are in 
the poSTeuion of Him who in the eye of the world if 
looked on as his other filf. 

The moft difficult province in friendship is the let- 
ting a man fee his faults and errors, which mould, if 
poffible, be fo contrived, that he may perceive our ad* 
vice is given him not fo much to pleafe ourfelves at; 
for his own advantage. The reproaches therefore of a' 
friend Should always be ftri&ly juil, and not too fre- 
quent. 

The, violent defire of pleafing in the perfon reprov- 
ed, may other wife change into a defpair of doing it, 
while he finds himfelf cenfured :r faults he is not 
confcious of. A mind that is foftened and humani- 
zed by friendfliip, cannot bear frequent reproaches ; 
either^fmuft quite fink under the oppreilion, or abate 
confidWably of the valuer and efteem it had for him 
who beftows them. 

% iThe proper bufinefs of friendship is to infpire life 
and courage ; and a foul, thus fupported, outdoes it-- 
felf j whereas if it be unexpectedly deprived of thefe 
fuccours, it droops and languilhes. 

We are, in fome meafure, more inexcusable if we 
violate our duties to a friend, than to a relation ; fince- 
the former arife from a voluntary choice, the latter 
from aneceiHty to which we could not give our own 
confent. 

As it has been faid on one fide % that a man ought" 
net to break with a faulty friend, that Yvs, mvj tvs* 
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pcfe the weaknefs of his choice ; it will doubtlefs 
Id much ftronger, with refpefl to a worthy one, 
at he may never be upbraided for having loft fo val- 
ible a treafure which was once in his poflefiion. 

Spectator, Vol. V. No. 3*5. X. 
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FUTURE STATE. 



HE defire of knowing future events, is one of the 
rcngeft inclinations in the mind of man. Indeed an 
alky of forefeeing probable accidents is what, in the 
nguage of men, is called wifdom and prudence : 
at, not fatisfied with the light that reafon holds out, 
ankind hath endeavoured to penetrate more compen- 
ioufly into futurity. Magic, oracles, omens, lucky 
ours, and the various arts of fuperftition owe their 
fe to this powerful caufe. As this principle is foun- 
ed in felf-love, every man is furc to be folicitous in 
ic firft place about nis own fortune, the courfe of 
is life, and thetime and manner of his death. 

If we confider that we are free agents, we fhall dif- 
otcr the abfurdity of fuch inquiries. One of our ae- 
ons, whieji we might have performed or negle&ed, 
1 the caufe of another that fucceeds it, and fo the whole 
tain of life is linked together. Pain, poverty, or in- 
dny,are tl^e natural product of vicious and impru- 
ent afts ; as the contrary bleflings are of good oqgs \ 
> that we cannot fuppofe our lot to be determined 
•khout impiety. A great enhancement of pleafure 
rifes from its being unexpected ; and pain is dou- 
led by being forefeen. Upon all thefe, and fcveral 
ther accounts, we ought to reft fatisfied in this por- 
ion beftowed on us ; to adore the hand that hath fir- 
ed every thing to our nature, and hath not more dif- 
layed his goodnefs in our knowledge than in our ig- 
orance. 

It is not unworthy cur obfervation, that fuperfti- 
011s inquiries into future events prevail more or Wfe % 
& proportion to the improvement of \\\>era\ ?crx& «A. 
wul knowledge in the feveral parts o£ ^tia "VQfiV^ 
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Accordingly we find, that magical incantations i 
main in Lapland ; in the more remote parts of Sc< 
land they have their fecond fight, and feveral of o 
own countrymen have feen abundance of fairies, 
Afia this credulity is ftrong, and the greateft part 
refined learning tnere confifts in the knowledge of ai 
ulets, talifmans, occult numbers, and the like. 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the acquai 
tance of a good-natured Muflelman, who promif 
me many good offices, which he defigned to do r 
when l)e became the prime minifter, which was a f< 
tunebeftowed on his imagination by a do&of ve 
deep in the curious fciences. At his repeated folit 
tations I went to learn my deftiny of this wonderf 
fage. For a fmall fum I nad his promife, but was d 
fired to wait in a dark apartment till he had run thi 
the preparatory ceremonies. Having a ftrong prope 
fity, even then, to dreaming, I took a nap upon tl 
fota where I was placed, and had the following vifio 
the particulars whereof I picked up the other di 
among my papers. 

I found myfelf in an unbounded plain, where m 
thought the whole world, in feveral habits and wi 
different tongues, were aiTembled. The multitude g 
ded fwiftly along, and I found in myfelf a ftrong *f 
dination to mingle in the train. My eyes quick 
fingled out fome of the moil fplendid figures Sevet 
in rkh caftans and glittering turbans buftled throu| 
theTTirong, and trampled over the bodies of thd 
they threw down ; till to my great furprife I foul 
that the great pace they went only haftened them 
a fcaffold or a bow-ftring. Many beautiful damft 
on the other fide moved forward with great gaiefj 
fome danced till they fell all along ; and others pah! 
cd their faces till they loft their nofes. A tnoe • 
creatures with bufy looks falling into a fit of laughi 
at the misfortunes of tru unhappy ladies, I turned it 
<yes upon them. They were each of them filling t 
pocket with gold and jewels, and when there wa*i 
tt>om left for more, thefe wretches looking round ifj 
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md horror, pined away before my face with fam- 
nd difcontent. 

lis profpeft of human mifcry ftruck me dumb 
)me minutes. Then it was, that to dif burden my 
I, I took pen and ink, and did every thing that 
(ince happened under my oflicc of Spectator. , 
le I was employing my fell for the good of man- 
, I was furprifed to meet with very unfuitablere- 
3 from my fellow-creatures. Never was a poor 
or fo bsfet with pamphleteers, who fometimes 
.bed dire£Hy againft me, but oftencr fhot at me 
i ftrong' bulwarks, or rofe up fuddenlyin ambufh. 
y were of all chara&ers and capacities, fome with 
;ns of dignity, and others in liveries j but what 
. furprifed me, was to fee two or three in black 
ns among my enemies. It was no fmall trouble 
e, fometimes to have a man come up to me wJth 
igry face, and reproach me for having lampooned 
, wlien I had never feea or heard of liim in my 

•With the ladies it was otherwife. Many be- 
t my enemies for not being particularly pointed 
\ as there were 'others who refentcd the fatire 
:h they imagined 1 had directed againft them. My 
t comiort was in the company of half a dozen 
ids, who I found £nce, were the club which I have 
ften mentioned in my papers. I laughed often at 
Roger in my fleep, and was the more diverted with 

Honeycomb's gallantries (when we afterwards be- 
e acquainted) becaufe I had forefeen his marriage 
i a farmer's daughter. The regret which arofe in 
mind upon the death of my companions, my anx- 
s for tne public, and the many calamities ftiil 
ing before my eyes, made me repent my curiofity 
h the magician entered the room, and awakened 
by telling me (when it was too late) that he was 
going to oegin. 

Spectator* Vol. VOL No. (J04. 

1 compaflion to thofe gloomy mortals, vri\o V* V5w&t 
slicf are rendered incapable of f ee\u\£ \.YvoW \t*- 
fons of joy mi hope, which the cdebrxdow ot ^ 
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late glorious feftival naturally leaves on the mind of -a 
Christian, 1 fhall in this paper endeavour to evince that 
there are grounds to expetl a future (late, without 
fuppofing in the reader ary faith at all, not even the 
belief of a Deity. Let the moft ftedfaft unbeliever 
open his.eves, and take a furvey of the fenfible world, 
and then fay if there be not a connection, and adjuft- 
ment, and exacl and con Man t order difcoverable in all 
the parts of it. Whatever be the caufe, the thing it- 
felf is evident to all our faculties. Look into the an- 
imal fyilem, the paffions, fenfes, and locomotive pow- 
ers ; is not the like contrivance and propriety ob(erva- 
ble in thefe too ? Are they not fitted to certain ends, 

,aud are thev not by name direGed to proper obje&s ? 

Is it .poffible then that die fmalleft bodies fhoald^bT 

a, management fuperior to the wit of man, be difpoied 

in the moil excellent manner agreeable to their refpec* 

" tive' natures ; and yet the fpirits or fouls of -men be 
neglc&ed, or managed by fuch rules as fall fliort of 
n\an's undcrftanding ? Shall every other paflion be 
Tightly placed by nature, and (hall thai appetite o£ 
immortality, natural to all mankind, be alone mifpla- 
ced, or deiigned to be fru dated ? Shall the induitri- 
ous application of .the inferior animal powers in the 
meaneil vocations, be anfwercd by the ends we prb- 
pofe, and ill all not the generous efforts of a virtuous 
mind be rewarded ? In a word, (hall the corporeal 
worl(f be all order and harmony, the intelle&uai dif- 
cord and confufion ? He who is bigot enough to be- 
lieve thefe things, mull bid adieu to that natural rule 
of rtajoning from unalogy \ muft run counter to that 
jiiaxim of common fenfe, 1 bat men ought tv form them 

judgment of fuch things unexperienced f rem <what they bavi 
.experienced. 

If any thing looks like a recom pence of calamitoul 
virtue on this fide the grave, it is either an aflurancc 
■that thereby we obtain die favour and protection ol 
Heaven, and fhall, whatever befalls us in this, in ano- 
ther life rfteet with a iuft return ; or elfa thatapplaufe 
and reputation, which is thought to atteud vutuoui 
a£Hon$. The former of thefe our fofr&vGitmvfli 
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■ 

of th*ir lingular wifdom and benevolence to mankind, 
endeavour to erafe from the minds of men. The lat- 
ter can never be juftly diitributed in this life, where 
fomany ill actions are reputable, and fo many good 
a&ions difefteemed or mi (interpreted ; where fub- 
tle hypocrify is placed in the moft engaging 
light, and modeft- virtue lies concealed — where the 
heart and the foul are hid from the eyes of men, and 
the eyes of men are dimmed and vitiated. Plains 
fenfe in relation to this point is contained in his GV- 
jwj, where he introduces Socrates fpcaking after this 
manner — 

" It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law', 
which the gods have fince continued down to this 
time, that they who had lived virtuoufly and pioufiy- 
upon earth, fhould after death enjoy a life full of hap- 
pmefs, in certain ifljnds appointed for the habitation 
cf the blefled : But that fuch as had lived wickedly, 
fliould go into the receptacle of damned fouls, named 
Tartarus, there to naffer the punifhments they deferr- 
ed. But in all the reiga of Sat urn , and in the begin- 

appoint- 
Iiie-tints 
day on which he was to die. The confe- 
quence of which was, that they often patted wrong 
judgments. Pluto therefore, who prcfided in Tartarus, 
and the guardians of the blefled iilands finding that 
on the other fide many unfit perfons were fent to their 
refpeclive dominions, complained to Jwe, who prom- 
ifed to redrefs the evil. He added, the Teafon of thefe 
unjuft proceedings is, that men are judged in the bo- 
dy. Hence many conceal the blenrifh^s and imper- 

1 feeHons of their minds by beauty, birth, and riches ; 
not to mention, that at the time of trial there are 
crowds of witnefTes to attell their having lived well. 
Thefe things miflead th* judges, who being themfelvcs 
alfoofthe number of the living, are furrounded each 

, with his own body, as with a veil thrown over his 
mind. For the future, therefore, it is nvj tatewv^w 
that men do not com-.: on their tm\ U\\ \\Fa^\ <ta-aCr.«* 
mhcnihcy lhall appear before the juAge»'&\xvJbA ^ 
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all their corporeal ornaments. The judge himfelf to 
lhall be a pure unveiled fpirit, beholding the very fou 
the naked foul of the"' party before him. "Witii thi 
view I have already conftituted my fons, Minos an 
Rhedamantbus) judges, who are natives of Alia \ an 
JEcus> a native *f Europe, Thefe, after death, fha, 
hold their court in a certain meadow, from whic 
there are two roads, leading the one to Tartaru^ th 
oi^r to the iilands of the buffed." 

From this, as from numbcrlefe other pa fTages of hi 
writings, may be fcen Plato's opinion cf a future ftatt 
A thing, therefore, in regard to us fo comfortable ii 
itfelf, k) juft and excellent, a thing fo agreeably to th 
analogy of nature, and fo univerlaliy credited by ai 
orders and ranks of men, of all nations and ages, wha 
is itthatfliould move a few men to -reject r Sure! 
there mult be fomething of prejudice in the cafe. 
appeal to the fecret thoughts of a free-thinker, if h 
does not argue within himfelf aftt* tiis manner : Th 
fenfes and faculties I enjoy at prefent are vifibly de 
iigred to repair, or preferve the body frcm the injurie 
it is liable to in its prtftnt circumftances. But in a: 
eternaVflate^ where no decays are to be repaired, m 
outward injuries to be fenced aczainft, where there ar 
no ilefh and bones, nerves or blocd-vclTeLs,. there wi 
certainly be liOneof the fenfes •, and that there fhoul 
bt a fcate of life without the fenfes is inconceivabl 

13ct as liiis -manner of reafoning proceeds from 
poverty of imagination, and narrownefs of foul i 
thofe who uie it, I (hall endeavour to remedy thol 
c!cfc&s, and open their views, by laying before ther 
a cafe which, being naturally poffible, may perhaps re 
concile them to the belief 01 what is fupernaturall 
revealed. 

Let us fuppofe a perfon blind and deaf from hi 
birth, who being grown to man's eftate, is by the dea 
palfy, or fome other caufe, deprived of his feeling," tart 
mg, and fmelling, and at the fame time has the imped 
iment of his hearing removed, and the film taken fror 
his eyes. What the Sve fenfes are to us^that the toucli 
tgflfj and fvcll were to him. And an\ oi\\qx \sv^v! 
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perception of a more refined and extenfive nnturc 
\ er; to him as inconceivable, as to us thole nre which 
v It one day be adapted to perceive thofe things which 
i.i bath not feen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. And it would be jutl as 
rrafjnable in him to conclude, that the lofs of thole 
thre: fenfes could not poflibly be fucceeded by any 
new inlets of perception j as in a modern free- thinker 
to imigine there can be no (late of life and preception 
without the fenfes he enjoys as prcfent. Let us far- 
ther fuppofe the fame perfon's eyes, at their firll 
opening, to be (truck with a great variety of the moll: 
gay and pleafing objects, and his ears with a melodi- 
ous concert of vocal and inftrumental mufic. lie- 
holding him amazed, ravifhed, tranfported \ and you 
have fomc diftant reprefentation, fome faint and glim- 
mering idea of the ecltatic (late of the foul in that ar- 
ticle in which fhe emerges from this fepulchre of 
flc&into life and immortality. 

Guardian, Vol. I. No. 27. 



GAMING. 
SIR, 

• c< \OlS foon as you have fet up your Unicorn, ther* 
is no queftion but the ladies will make him pufh very 
furioufly at the men \ for. which reafon I think it is 
good to be before-hand with them, and make the lion 
roar aloud at female irregularities. Among thefe, I 
wonder how their gaming has fo Jcn^ efcaped your 
notice. You who convcrfe with the lober family of 
the Lizards, are perhaps a (hanger to thefe viragoes ; 
but what would you fay, fhould you fee the /parkier 
(baking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dice-box ? Or how* would 
you like to hear the good widow-lady herfelf return- 
ing to her houfe at midnight, and alarming the whole 
ftrect with a mo ft enormous rap, after haviu^ fot \^ 
tiJJ that time at crimp or ombre ? S\r, \ am iftYtYvvft.- 

band of one of thofe female g;\mcft.cis* ^u& a cjtaxV* 

Vox.. II... 11 2 
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fer by it both in my Teft and my picket. Asm' 
reads your papers, one upon thisfubjea might 
ufc both to her, and T$ur humble Sit 

I fhould ill deferve the name of GuarJian y did 
caution all my fair wards againft a practice ^ 
"when it runs to excefs, is the moil (hameful, bi 
that the female world can fall into. The ill 
quenccs of it are more than can b? contained : 
paper. Howcvei, that 1 may proceed in met 
Jhall conGder them, firft, as they relate to the 
Secondly, as they relate to the body. 

Coukl we lock into the mind of a female gan 
we (hould fee it full of nothing but trumps and 
sorts. Her llumbers are haunted with kings, q 
and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her till 
feafon returns, when for half a dozen hours tog 
all her faculties are employed in muffling, ci 
dealing, and forting out a pack of cards t ai 
ideas to be difcovcred in a foul which calls id 
tional, excepting little fquare figures of paintec 
fpotted paper. Was the underllanding, that 
part in our compofition, given for fuch a ufe ? 
thus that we improve the greateft talent human i 
is endowed with ? What would a fuperior 
think, were he fhewn this intellectual faculty in 
male gamefter, and at the fame time told that 
by this fhe was diftinguifhed from brutes, and 
to angels ? 

When our women thus fill their imagination 
pipes and counters, I cannot wonder at the i 
have lately heard of a new born child that was , 
cd with the five of clubs. 

Their pajjions fuffer no lefs by this pra£tic< 
their underltandings and imaginations. What 
and fear, joy and anger, forrow and difcontent 
out all at once in a fair affembly upon fo noble 
cafion as that of turning up a card ? Who can c 
cr without a fecret indignation that air thofe 
tions of the mind which (hould be confecrated t< 
children, flufliands and parent, wt \\w& VitaV} i 
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tuted and thrown away upon a hand at loo ? For my 
own part, I cannot but be grieved when I fee a fine 
woman fretting and bleeding inwardly from luch triv- 
ial motives : When I behold the face of an angel 
agitated and difcompofed by the heat of a fury. 

Our minds are of fuch a make that they naturally 
give ihemfelves up to every diverfion which tjiey ar$ 
much accuftomed to, and we always find that play, 
when followed with afliduity, engroffcs the whole wo- 
man. She quickly grows uneafy in her own family, 
takes but little pleafure in all the domeftic innocent 
endearments ol life, and grows more fond of pam than 
of her hufband. My friend Ikeopbraftus^ the belt of 
hulbands and of fathers, has often complamed to me, 
with tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to 
keep if he would enjoy his wife's converfation. When 
(he returns to me with joy in her face, it does not 
arife, favs he, from the fight of hei^hufband, but from 
the gooc^ick irrc had at cards. On the contrary, fays 
he, if (he has been a lofer, I am doubly a fufrerer by it. 
She comes home out of humour, is angry with every 
body, difpleafed with all I can do or fay, and in reali- 
ty for no other reafon but becaufe (lie has been throw- 
ing away my eftate. What charming bed-fellows 
and companions for life are men likely to'meet with, 
who chufe their wives out of fuch women of vogue 
and faftiion ? What a race of worthies, what patri- 
ots, what heroes mud we expect from mothers cf 
this make ? 

I come in the next place to confider the ill confe- 
quences which gaming has on the bodies of our fe- 
male adventurers. It is fo ordered that almoft every 
thing which corrupts the foul decays the body. The 
beauties of the face and mind are generally deftroyed 
by the fame means. This conGderation ihould have 
a particular weight with the female world, who were 
defigned to pleaie the eye and attract the regards of 
the other half of the fpecies. &ow there is nothing 
that wears out a fine race like the vigils of the card- 
table, and thofe cutting paffiom wmcYv tv&\&t£&^ t&- 
tend them. Hollow eyes, hagg:\id \o<&&) ^o& ^* 
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complexions, are the natural indications ofafe'r 
gameiter. I Ier morning fleeps are not able to re 
her midnight watchings. I have known, a woi 
carried off half dead from baflctte, and have been m 
a time grieved to fee a perfon of quality gliding by 
in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, and ic 
ing like a fpe£hrc amidft a glare of flambeaux 
fhort, I never knew » thorough-paced female ga 
iter hold her beauty two winters together. 

But there is Mill another cafe in which the bod 
more endangered than in the former. All i 
debts mud be paid in fpecie, or by an equivalent, 
man who plays beyond his income pawns his efta 
the woman mult find out fomething elfe to mortg 
when her pin-ajoiiey is gone : The hufband has 
laads to diipofe of, the wife her perfon. Now w 
the female body is once dipp y d % if the creditor be v 
importunate, I leave my reader to confider the cci 
quences. Guardian, Vol. II. Ko. 1 

GENTLEMAN. 

jf\ Gentleman has writ to me out of the count! 
very civil letter, and faid things which I fupprefs v 
great violence to my vanity. There are many tei 
in my narratives which he complains want explaini 
and has therefore defired, that for the benefit of 
country readers, I would let him know what I meai 

a gentleman ,a pretty fellow ^ TLtoaJt, a coquette ,.2, critic ,'a ' 

and* all other appellations of thole now in the ga 
world, who arc in podefiion of thefe chara&ers ; 
gether with an account cf thofe who unfottunai 
pretend to them. 1 (hall begin with him we ufus 
call a ^cntleman^ or a man of converfation. 

It is generally thought that warmth of imaginati 
quick reliih of plcafure, and a manner of becom: 
it, are the moil eflential Qualities for forming this i 
of. man. But any one wno is much in company, ^ 
obfjrve, that the neight of gcod ! breeding is (hewn 
ther in never giving oftence, tlisxi \u i<j\Y\^ cMC\^ 
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things. Thus he who never (hocks you, tkough he is 
feldom entertaining, is more likely to keep your fa- 
vour, than he who often entertains, and (bmetimes 
difpleafes you. The moil neceflary talent therefore 
in a man of converfation, which is what we ordinari- 
ly intend by a fine gentleman, is a good judgment. 
He who has this in ^erfeclion, is mailer of his com- 
panion, without letting him fee it •, and has the fame 
advantages over men of any other qualifications what- 
soever, as one who can (fee would have over a blind 
man of ten times his (Irength. 

This is what makes SopJtronius the darling of all who 
converfe with him, and the mod powerful with his 
acquaintance of any m:m in town. By the light of 
this faculty he afls with great eafe, and freedom 
among the men of pleafure, and acquits himfelf with 
JkiU and difpatch 2mong the men of bufjnefc. Ail 
which he performs with fuch fuccefs, that, with as 
much difcreti\i in life as any man ever had, he neither 
is, nor appears cunning. But if he does a good ollice, 
as hi ever does it with read.inefs and alacrity, fohe de- 
nies what he does not care to engage in, with a manner 
thatconvinces you.that you ought not to have aflced it. 
His judgment is fo good and unerring, and accompa- 
nied with fo cheerful a fpirit,. that his converfation is a 
continual feafl, at which he helps fome, and is helped 
by others, in fuch a manner, that the equality of foci- 
ety is perfectly kt % pt up, and every man obliges as 
much as he is obliged : Sox it is the greateft and juft- 
eft (kill in a man of fup<Vior u»d^rilanding, to know 
1 how to be on a hvel with his companions. This 
fwect difpoiitici runs through all the actions of So- 
pbronius, and makes his company defired by women, 
without bein^ envied by men. Sophronius would be as 
juft as he is, if there were no law, ani would be asdif- 




find out, that what makes Sophronius acceptable, is a 
natural behaviour, in order to the fame, Tt^\asCva\\^ 
makes his oaii an artificial one. Jutk DimjU \v\\\* 
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perfeft mimic, whereby he is of courfe the mol 
like him of all men living. Sophrenius jaft now j 
into the jnner room direttly forward : Jack com 
faft after as he can, for the right and left loo 
gkfs, in which he had but jult approved himfelf 
sod at each, and marched on. He will mec 
within for half an hour till he thinks he is notca 
enough in his air, and corns back to the mirror i 
colled his forgetfulucfs. " 

Tatler, Vol. I. Nc 



. GOD, 

OIMONIDES being afked by Dicmfius the t; 
what God was, defireri a day's time ti ccnGde 
before he mads Ids reply. When the day was i 
€d,he defired two days •, and afterwards lnftcvl 
turning his anfwer, demanded itill double time t( 
fidcr of it. This great poet and philosopher 
more he contemplated the nature of the Deity, 
that he waded but the s more out of his depth 
that he loft himfelf in the thought, inftead of ii 
an end of it. 

If we confider the idea which wife men, 1 
light of reafon, have framed of the Divine Be 
amounts to this ; that he has in him all the perfc 
of a fpiritual nature ; and fmce we>havc no not 
any kind of fpiritual perfections but what we dii 




and time, the Divine Being rills the immenfiry of 
with his prefence, and inhabits ettmitv. We ar 
fcfled of a little power, and a little knowledge 
Divine Being is.Almighty and Omniftvnt. In 




>emg, 
reiff n oi nature. 
Though every 005. wht t\m\\&» Yfto&Yw-ss^tttj 
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ation, I (hall produce Mr. Locke's authority to 
me purpoie, out of his ellay upon human under- 
ng. f If we examine the idea we have of the in- 
prehenfiblc, Supreme Being, we lhall find, that 
:ome by it the fame way ; and that the complex 

we have both of God and fepavate fpirits, are 
e up of the fimple ideas we receive from te/fe3io.i f 
. having from what we experience in ourfelvesj 
:he idi*$ of exiftence and duration, of knowledge 
power, of pie afure and happinefs, and offeveral 
r qualities and powers, which is better to have 
t to be without ; when we would frame an idea 
mod fuitable we can to the Supreme Being, we 
rge every one of tbefc with our idea of infinity ; 

lb putting them together, make our complex 
of Gcd. 9 

s not impoflible that there may Jne many kinds 
ritual perfection, belides thofe which are lodged 
human foul ; but it is impoflible that we lhould 
deas of iny kinds of perfection, except thofe of 
1 we have fome fmall rays and fhort imperfect 
:s in ourfelves. It would be therefore a very high 
mption to determine whether the Supreme Be- 
ts not many more attributes than thofe which 
Into our conceptions of him. This is certain, 
f there be any kind of fpiritual perfection which 
: marked out in an human foul, it belongs in its 
fs of the Divine nature. 

yeral eminent philosophers have imagined that 
)ul in her feparate ftate, may have new faculties 
;ing up inner, which (he is not capable of er- 
j during her prefent union with the body 5 and 
ier thele faculties may not correfpond with other 
utes in the Divine nature, and open to us here- 
new matter of wonder and adoration, we are al- 
Ker ignorant. This, as I have faid before, we 
t to acquiefce in, that the Sovereign Being, the 

Author of nature has in him all pofiibJ«* perfec- 
as well in kind as in degree ; to fpeak according 
r methods of conceiving. I {VMv otiVj -aAAwxv- 
\is licad, that when wc have xiifeA ow wcyCvatfc 
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of this infinite Being as high as it is poffible for 
mind of man to go, it will tall infinitely fhort of w 
he really is. Ihere is no end of his great nefs : Then 
exalted creature he has made, is only capable of ac 
ing it; none but himfclf can comprehend it. 

The advice of the fon of Sirat/i is very juft and i 
lime in this light. By hit word all things eonftft. 
may /peak much, and yii come fhort : Wlurefore in Jum, i 
all. , I low jhall we be able to magnify bim ? For fie is g 

* above all his. works. The Lord is terrible ', and *very grt 
and marvellous in his fewer. When you glorify the Lord^ 
alt him as much as yen can °, for even yet will he far ext 
Judwhe.i you ex Jit him % put frtk all your firength^ an 
not weary ; for you. can never u ? fur enough* Who has 
him that he might till us ? Ana who can magnify him a 
is ? There areyst hi a great %r tilings thanthefc be, for we I 
fen but a few fifH* works. 

I have here <?r,iy confnlered the Supreme Being 
the light of reafor and philofophy. If we would 
him in all the wonders of his mercy, we rnuft have 
courfe to revelation, which repretents him to us, 
only as infinitely great and glorious, but as infini 
good and juft in nis difpenfations towards man. ] 
as this is a theory which falls under every one's c 
fi delation, thougn indeed it can never be fufficiei 
confidcred, I (hall here only take notice of that ha 
ual worfhij} and veneration which we ought to pa' 
this Almighty Being. We fhould often refrefti 
minds with tne thoughts of him, and annihilate < 
ielves before him, in the contemplation of our c 
worthltflhefs, and of his tranfeendent excellency 
perfection. This would imprint in our minds f 
a conftant and uninterrupted awe and veneration 
that which I am here recommending, and whic 
in reality a kind of incefiant prayer, and reafons 
humiliation of the foul before him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the little f< 
of pride, vanity, and fdf-conceit, which arc apt to ft 
up in the minds of fuch whofe thoughts turn more 
thofe c omparaiive advantages which they enjoy < 

/owe o/t/jeir/*cilow-creatures > thra on tipax \d 
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dhtance which is placed between them and the Su- 
preme Model of all perfection. It would likewifc 
quicken our de fires and endeavours of uniting ourfelvcs 
to hint by all the ads of religion and virtue. 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being 
would, in a particular manner, banifh from among us 
.the prevailing impiety of ufmg his name on the mod 
trivial occafions. 

I find the following paflage in an excellent fcrmon, 

preached at the funeral of a gentleman who was an 

- honour to his country, and a more diligent as well as 

fuccefsful inquirer into the works of nature, than any 

other our nation has ever produced : 

• c He had the profoundefl veneration for the great 
God of Heaven and earth, that I have ever obferved 
in any perfon. The very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a paufe, and a viiible flop 
j in his difcourfe ; in-which one who knew him moll: 
particularly above twenty years, has told me that he 
was fo exaft that he does not remember to have ob- 
ferved him once to fail in it." 
■ Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
by the jews to a name fo great, wonderful, and holy. 
They would not let it even enter into their religious 
difcourfes. What can we then think of thole who 
make ufe of fo tremendous a name in the ordinary ex- 
preffions of their anger, mirth, and mod impertinent 
paflions ? Of thofe who admit it into the molt familiar 
queftions and aflertions, ludicrous phrafes, and works 
of humour? Not to mention thofe who violate it by 
folemn perjuries : It would be an affront to reafon to 
endeavour to fet forth the horror and profanenefs of 
ftich a practice. The very mention of it ^xpofes it 
fiifKciently to thofe in whom the light of nature, not 
to lay religion, is not utterly extinguiihe d. — O. 

Spectator, Vol. VII. No. 531:. 

/ SIR, 

. IN your paper of Friday, the 9th inft. vo\i VhA tar 
caiion to confider the ubiquity of the Go&Wa&s%&\ "& 
the £une time, to {hew. that as h& 11 mcSsnX \a" V* W 
Vol. H. 1 * 
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thing, he cannot but be attentive to every thing, ana 
privy to all the modes and parts of its exiftence ; or, 
in other words, that his omnifcience and omnipreience 
are co-ex iitem, and run together through the whole 
infinitude of fpace. ^This confideration might furnifla 
us Avith manv incentives to devotion, and motives to 
morality ; but as this fubjccl has been handled by fev- 
>eral excellent writers, I (hall confider it in a "light 
wherein I have not feen it placed by others. 

Firfl, How difconfolate is the condition of an in- 
tellect uai Being who is thus prefent with his Maker, 
but at the fame time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from this his prefence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an in- 
tetleQual being, who feels no other effe&s from this 
his prefence, but fuch as proceed from Divine wrath 
and indignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that irctel- 
■le&ual being, who isienfible of his Maker's prefence 
from the fecret effe&s of his mercy and loving-kind- 
nefs ! 

Fir ft, How difconfolate is the condition of an in* 
fclle&ual being, who is thus prefent with his Maker* 
but at the fame time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from this his prefence ! Every particle 
of matter is actuated by this Almighty Being which 
panes through it. The heavens and earth, : the ftars 
and planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great 
principle within them. All the dead parts of nature 
ate invigorated by the prefence of their Creator, and 
made capable of exerting their refpe£Hve qualities. 
The feveral inftinfts in the brute creation, do like wife 
operate and work towards the feveral ends which are. 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy. Man only* 
who does not co-operate with his Holy Spirit,and is un- 
attentive to his prefence, receives none of thofe advan- 
tages from it, which are perfeftive of his nature, and 
neceflary to his well being. The divinity is with him, 
srnd in tiim, and every where about him, but of no ad- 
rantage to him. It is the fame thirty to z. tcv^tv with- 
put religion, as if there were no God VciAiJt^oMu 
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is indeed impoflible for an infinite Being to remove 
himfelf from any of his creatures ; but though he can- 
not withdraw his eflence from us, which would argue 
an imperfection in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and confolations of it. His prefence may 
perhaps be neceflary to fupport us in our exiftence ; " 
out he may leave this our exiftence to itfelf, with re- 
gard to its fcappinefs or mifery. For, in this fenfe, 
he may call us away from his prefence, and take his 
Holy Spirit from us. This fingle confederation one 
would think fufficient to make us open our hearts to 
allthofe infufionsof joy and gladnefs which are fo 
near at hand, and ready to be poured in upon us •, ef- 
pecialjy when we conndeiy fecondly, the deplorable" 
condition of an intellectual being, who feels no other 
effects from his Maker's prefence, but fuch as proceed 
from divine wrath and indignation. 

We may aflfure curfclves, that the Great Author of' 
nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent' 
to any of his creatures. Thofe who will not feel him 
in his love, will be fure at length to feel him in his 
difpleafure. And how dreadful is the condition of 
that creature, who is only fenfible of the being of his 
Creator by what he fuffers from him ! He is as eflen- 
tially prefent in hell as in heaven ; but the inhabitants 
of tnoie accurfed places behold him only in his wrath, • 
and (brink with the flames to conceal themfelves from 
him.- It is not in the power of imagination to con- 
ceive the fearful effects of omnipotence increafed. 

But I fhali only confider the wrctchednefs of an in- 
tellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the dif-* 
pleafure of him, who at all times, and in all places is 
intimately united with' him. He is able to difquiet 
the foul, and vex it in all its faculties; He can tinder 
any of the greateft comforts of life from refrefhing us, . 
and give an edge to every one of its flighted calami- 
ties. Who then can bear the thought of being an 
outcaft from his prefence, that is, from the comforts 
of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors I Hovj ^vtattSs.. 
is that expoftuhtion of 'job, when, tot the. UvA oWa 
patience, he was wade to look upcabirxkfc\l*\xv^c^6^ 
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plorable condition : Wly haft thou fit meat a mark agern*,. 
thee, ft that I am become a burden to my/elf? But, thirdly, 
how happy is the condition of that intellectual being, 
who is fenfible of his Maker's prefence from the fecret 
efrb&s of his mercy and loving-kindnefs ! 

The blefled in Heaven behold him face to face, that 
is, are as fenfible of his prefence as we are of the pre- 
fence of any perfon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtlefs a faculty in fpirits, by which they 
apprehend one another, as our fenfes do material ob- 
jects ; and there is no queftion but our fouls, when 
they are difembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, 
will by this faculty, in whatever part or fpace they 
refide, be always fenfible of the Divine prefence. We, 
who have this veil of flefli Handing between us and 
the world of fpirits, mult be content to know that the 
Spirit of God is prefent with us, by the effe&s which 
he produceth in us. Our outward fenfes are too grofs 
to apprehend him ; we may however tafte and fee 
how gracious he is, by his influence upon our minds, 
by- thofe virtuous thoughts which he awakens in us, by 
thofe fecret comforts and refrefliments which he con- 
veys into our fouls, and by thofe raviflring joys and 
inward fatisfa&ions which are perpetually ipringing 
up, and difRifing themfelves among all the thoughts 
of good men. He is lodged in our very efTence, and 
is a foul within the foul to irradiate its understand- 
ing, rectify its will, purify its paflions, and en- 
liven all the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who by prayer and medi- 
tation, by virtue, and good works, opens this commuy- 
nication between God and his own foul ! Though the- 
whole creation frowns upon him, and all nature looks 
black about him, he has his light and fupport within 
him, which are able to cheer his mind,and bear him up 
in the midft of all thofe horrors which encompafs him. 
He knows that his helper is at hand, and is always 
nearer to him than any thing elfe can be, which is 
capable of annoying or terrifying him. In the midft 
of calumny or contempt, he attends to that Being who 
whifpers better things withiuVu^fau\ r "axxiL^^ts\V^ 
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lookt upon as his defender, his glory, and the lifter 
up of his head. In his deepeft fcLtude and retire- 
ment he knows that he is in company with the great-- 
fcft of beings ; and perceives within himfelf fuch real ! 
fenfations of his presence, as are more delightful than 
any thing that can be met with in the converfation of 
his creatures. Even in the hour of death, \}t confiders 
the pains of his diflblution to be nothing elfe but the 
breaking down of that partition, which (lands between 
his foul, and the fight of that Being, who is always 
pre fen t with him, and is about to manifeft himfelf to • 
nim in fulnefs of joy. . 

If we would be thus happv, and thus fenfible of our - 
Maker's prefence* from the fecret effe&s of his mqrcy 
and goodnefs, we muft keep fuch a watch over all our : 
thoughts, that, in the language of the fcripture, hiv 
foul may have pleafure in us. We muft take care . 
not.to grieve his Holy Spirit, and endeavour to make 
the meditations of our hearts always acceptable in hifr; 
fight, that he may delight thus to re fide and dwell in - 
us. The light or nature could direft Seneca to this 
do&rine, in a very remarkable paffage among his epif- 
tks : Sacer inefl in nobis fpiritus honor nm -malorumque cuftos 
et t cbfervaior, et quemadmodum noUllum traQamus, ita et ill* < 
»«. * There is a holy fpirit refiding in us, who 
watches and obferves both good and evil men, and will 
treat us after the fame manner that we treat him.' ' 
But I (hall conclude this difcourfe with .thofe mora 
emphatical words of divine revelation, If a man love 
me, ie will keep my words ; and my father will love him, and 
nm will come. unto him, and make our abode with him. 

Spectator, Vol. VIII. No. 571. 

I had this morning a very valuable and kind prefent - 
fent me, of a tranflated work of a moft excellent for- 
eign writer, who makes a very confiderable figure 
in the learned and chrifhlari world. It is entitled, A 
atmonftration of the. exigence, vuifiom, and omnipotence of 
GeJ % drawn from ,the knowledge of nature, particular- 
ly of man, and fitted to the meaneft. ca^cSx.^* \^ ^& 
ztchbi/hop of Cambray, author oi Tdem&chus* jasA* 
Vol. JZ. I 2 * 
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tranflated from the French by the fame hand tha 
Engliflied that excellent piece. This great author, in 
the writings which he has before produced, has man- 
ifefted an heart full of virtuous fentiments, great be- 
nevolence to mankind, as well as a (incere and fervent 
piety towards his Creator. His talents and parts arc 
a very great good to the world, and it is a' plea fin g 
thing to behold the polite arts fubfervient to religion, 
and recommending it from its natural beauty. Look- 
ing over the letters of my correfpondents, I find one 
which celebrates this treatife, and recommends it to 
my readers : 

To the GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 

"JL THINK I have fome where read, in the writings 
of one whom I take to be a friend of yours, a faying 
"which (truck me very much, and as I remember it was 
to this purpofe : The ex/fence of a God is Jo far from being a 
thing that 'wants to be proved, that 1 think it is the only thing 
of which w>e are certain. This is a fprightly and juft ex- 
prellion ; however, I dare fay, you will not be dif- 
pleafed that I put you in mind of faying fomething on 
the demonftration of the bifhop of Cambray. A man 
of his talents views all things in a light different from 
that in which ordinary men fee them, and the devout 
dtfpofition of his foul turns all thofe talents to the im- 
provement of the pleafures of a good life. Hi& ftile 
clothes philofophy in a drefs almoft poetic , and hb 
readers enjoy in full perfection the advantage, white 
Jthey arc reading him, of being what he is. The plead- 
ing reprefcntation of the animal powers in the begin- 
ning of his work, and his confideration of the nature 
of man with the addition of reafon, rn the fubfeijuent 
difcourfe, imprefies upon the m>nd a ftrong fatisfac* 
tion in itfelf, and gratitude towards Him who bellow* 
id that fuperiorrty over the brute world. Thefil 
thoughts had fuch an effect upon the author himfelf, 
that he has ended his dilcourfc with a prayer* Thi* 
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♦atton has a fublimity in it, befitting his chara&er ; 
and the emotions of his heart flow from wifdom and 
knowledge. I thought it would be proper for a Sa- 
turday's paper, and have tranflated it, to mate you: a 
prefent of it. I have not, as the tranflator was obliged 
to d«, confined myfelf to an exa& verfion from the 
original, but have endeavoured to fupprefs the fpirlt 
of it, by taking the liberty to render his thoughts in 
fuch a way as I ihould have uttered them if they had 
been my own. It has been obferved, that the private 
Litters of great men are the beft pictures ok their 
fouls, but certainly their private devotions would .be 
{till more inftruchve, and I know not why they fliould 
not be a9 curious and entertaining. 

" If you infert this paper, I know not but I may 
fend you, for another occafion, one ufed by a very 
great wit of the lad age, which has allufions to the er- 
rors of a very wild life, and I believe you will think it 
written with an uncommon fpirit. Tne perfon whom 
I mean, was an excellent writer, and the publication 
of this prayer of his may be, perhaps, fome kind of 
antidote againil the infection in his other writings. 
But this ^application of the biihop has in it a more 
happy and untroubled fpirit ; it is (if that is not faying 
fomething too fond) the worftiip of an angel concern- 
ed for thofe that had fallen, but hirnfelf Itifl in the ltate 
of glory and innocence. The book ends with an a& 
of devotion, to this cfFefl : 

u O my God, if the greater number of mankind do 
not difcover thee in that glorious (how of nature which 
thou haft placed before our eyes, it is not becaufe thou 
art far from every one of us 5 thou art prefent to us 
more than any objedt which we touch with our hands ; 
but our fenfes, and the paflions which they produce 
in u§, turn our attention from thee. Thy light (hine* 
in the midft of darknefs, but the darknefs compre- 
hends it not. Thou, O Lord, doft every where dif- 
play thyfelf. Thou fhineft in all thy works, but art 
not regarded by heedlefs and unthinking man. The 
whole creation talks aloud of thee, and tctoe* ^vflcw 
the icpetitions of thy holy name. Bui fa&Vut wx \u- 
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fenfibility, that we are deaf to the great and univerfal . 
voice of nature. Thou art every where about us, and 
within, us ; but we wander from outfelves, become 
ftrangers to our own fouls, and do not apprehend thy 
prtfence. O thou, who art the eternal fountain of 
light and beauty, who art the ancient of days, without 
beginning and without end ; O thou, who art the life 
of aH that truly liv«, thofe can never fail to find thee, , 
who feek for thee within themfelves. But alas ! the 
verygifis which thou beftowefl upon us, do fo em- 
ploy our thoughts, that they, hinder us from perceiv- 
ing the hand which conveys them to us. We live by 
thee, and yet we live without thinking on thee, But, 
O Lord; what is life in the ignorance of thee ? A dead 
Inactive piece of matter, a flower that withers, a river - 
that glides away, a palace that haftens to its ruin, a 
pfdure made up of fading colours, a raafs of Alining 
-ore, ftrike our imaginations, and make us fenfible of 
their exigence. We regard them as obje&s capable 
of giving us pleafure, not confidering that thou con- 
veyed through them all the pleafure which we ima- 
gine they give us. Such vain empty objects that are 
only the (hadows of being, are proportioned to our 
low and groveling thoughts. That beauty which thou 
haft poured out on thy creation, is as a veil which hides 
thee from our eyes. As thou, art a Being too pure 
and exalted to pais through our fenfes, thou art not 
regarded by men, who have debafed their nature, and '. 
have made themfelves like the beafts that periih.. So 
infatuated are they, that, notwithftanding they know, , 
what is wifdom and virtue, which have neither found, 
nor colour, nor fmell, nor tafte, nor figure, nor any. 
other fenfible quality, they can doubt of thy exiftenee, . 
becaufe thou art not apprehended by the groffer organs v 
of#fenfe. Wretches that we are ! We confider mad- 
ows as realities, and truth as a phantom. That which 
is nothing, is all to us, and that which is all* appear*-, 
to us nothing. What do we fee in all nature but thee, , 
O my God ! Thou> and only thou, appeared in every.. 
thing. When I confider thee, Lord, I am f wai- - 
Jawed up, and loft in ccmtemplatioik of i&t*. Tkstx^ 
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.: *# be fides thee, even my own exiftence, vanifhes 
ind difappears in the contemplation of thee. I am 
. loft to nryfelf, and fall into nothing, when I think on 
thee. The man who does not fee thee, has beheld 
nothing j he who does not tafte thee, has a relifh of 
nothing. His being is vain, and his life but a dream. 

I 4 Set up thyfelf, O Lord, fet up thyfelf that we may be- 
f hold thee. As wax confumes before the fire, and ae> 
the fmoke is driven away, fo let thine enemies vanifh 
out of thy prefence. How unhappy is that foul who, 
without the fenfe of thee, has no God, no hope, no 
comfort, to fupport him ! But how happy the man 

I who fcarches, fighs, and thhrfts after thee ! But he 
only is fully happy on whom thou lifted up the light 
of thy countenance, whofe tears thou haft wiped 
I away, and who enjoys in thy loving kindnefs the com- 
E pletion of all his defires. How long, how long, O 
J Lord, {hall I wait for that day, when I (hall poifefft, 
f in thy prefence, fulnefs of joy, and pleafures for eveu- 

Imore f O my God, in this pleating hope, my bones 
rejoice and cry out, Who is like unto thee ? My heart 
melts away, and my foul faints within me, when I 
l look up to thee, who art the God of my life, and my 
I portion to all eternity.*' 
' Guardian, Vol. I. No. 69. 

I will make no apology for preferring this letter, and 
the extract following, to any thing elle which I could 
poffibly infert. ; 

a 

SIR, Camlridgt, May 3 1. 

" YOU having been pleafed to take notice of what 
you conceived excellent in fome of our Englifh di- 
vines, I have here prefumed to feud a fpecimen, which, 
if I am not miftaken, may, for acutenefs of judg- 
ment, ornament of fpeech, and true fublime, compare 
with any of the choiceft writings of the ancient fathers 
or do&ors of the church, who lived neareft to the 
Apoftles' times. The fubjeft is no lefs than that of 
Godhimfelf ; and thede/ign, befides &o\n^foiciOKtfv- 
our to our nation, is to fliew, by a frefti twsa^^ 
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what a height and ftrength of thought a perfon, wh 

appears not to be* by natuie endued with the quick* 

parts, may arrive through a fincere and fteady pra 

tice of the chriftian religion, I mean as taught and a 

miniftered in the church of England : Which will, 

the fame time, prove that the force of fjpiritual aflif 

ance is not at all abated by length of time, or tl 

iniquity of mankind ; but that if men were not wan 

ing to thcmfelves, and (as our excellent author fpaafe 

could but be perfuaded to conform to our church rule 

they might ftill live as the primitive Chriftians di 

ana come fliort of none of thofe eminent faints f 

virtue and holinefs. The auchor from whom th 

colledlron is made, is Biihop Bivtridgu Vol. 2. Sern 

I. PHILOTHEU 

In treating upon that paiTage in the book of Exodu 

where Mofes being ordered to lead the children of 1 

rael out of Egypt, he afked God whac name he fhou 

mention Him by to that people, in order to difpo 

them to obey him ; and God anfwered, / am % that 

am ; and bade him tell them, I cm hathfent me untoja 

The admirable author thus difcourfes ; c God havii 

been pleafed to reveal him'felf to- us under this nan 

or title,/ am y that I am y he thereby fuggefts to u 

that he would not have us apprehend of Him, as • 

any particular or limited being, but as a Being in ge 

era/, or th$ Being of all Beings ; who giveth befog t 

and therefore exercifeth authority over all things i 

the world. He did not anfa-er Mofes, I am the grea 

the living, the true, the everlafting God •, he did n 

fay I am the Almighty Creator, Prefervcr and Go^ 

erndr of the whole world, but / am, that I am: Int 

mating, 4 that Mofes defired fuch a name of God ; 

might fully defcribe his nature as in itfelf, wich is 

thing impoflible, there being no words to be found i 

any language, whereby to exprefs the glory of an ir 

finite Being, efpecially fo as that finite creatures fhoul 

be able fully to conceive it. Yet, however, in the 

words he is pieafed to acquaint us what kind < 

thoughts he would have us entertain of him : Inf 

much that could we but i\g\itVj 2^\cYvt\A ^jVart 
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under and intended by them, we Should 
■„efs have as high and true conceptions of God- 
t is poffiblc for any creatures to nave — The an- 
r given fuggefts farther to us thefe following no- 
is of the mod hiirh God, Firft, that "he is one Be- 
exifting in and of himftlf: His unity is implied in 
t he faith, /; his exiftence in that he faith / am ; his 
te in and of himftlf, in that he faith 7 am, that 1 am, 
1 15, / am in and of myjelf not receiving any thing 
n, nor depending upon any other — The fame ex- 
flion implies, that as God is only one, fo that he is a 
x pure an? fimple being ; for here, we fee, he admits 
King into the manifestation of himfelf but pure ef- 
f, faying, lam, that 1 am, that is, being itfelf, without 
mixture, or compofition. And therefore we muft 
conceive of God, as made up of feveral parts, or 
ilries, or ingredients, but only 2$ one, who is that be 
uid whatibever is in him is himftlf \ And although 
read of feveral properties attributed to him in 
pture, as nnijdcm, goodnefs, juftice, &c. we muft not 
nehend tliem to be feveral powers, habits or quali- 
, as they art in us ; for as they are in God, they 
neither diftinguifhed from one another, nor from 
nature or ejjonttj in whom "they are faid to be. In 
om, I fay they are faid to- be : For to fpeak proper- 
they are not in him, but are his very effente or nature 
/; which a£fcing feverally upon feveral objects, 
31$ to us to a£t from feveral properties or perfec- 
is in him ; whereas all the difference is only in our 
erent apprehenfiens of the fame thing. God in 
lfelf is a moft fimple and pure a&, and therefore cannot 
e any thing in him but what is that moft fimple and 
i*8iijelf\ which feeing it bringeth upon every 
Uure, what it deferves, we conceive of it as of feve- 
divine perfeftions in the fame Almighty Being. 
lereas God, whofe*underftauding is infinite as him- 
, doth not apprehend himfelf under the diitujfe 
ions of wifdoni, or goodnefs, or juftice, rr the like, 
:on!y as Jehovah : And therefore, in this place he 
h not fay, I am wife, orjufii OX good) but Cwwg»V}^ 1 «m % 
'Jam. 
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Having thus offered a fomething towards the e 
plication of the full ot thefe myftcnous fayings in t] 
anfwer God made to Mo/es, when he defigned to e 
courage him to lead his people out of Egypt, he pi 
ceeds to confider the other, whereby God calls hit 
felf abfolutely I am. Concerning which he takes n 
tice, « That though / am be commonly a verb of tl 
firft perfon, yet it is here ufed as a noun fubftanth 
or proper name, and is the nominative cafe to anot 
er verb of the third perfon in thefe words, I am hi 
font me tat § you. A ftrange exnreflion ! But when G< 
fpeaks of himfelf , he cannot be confined to gramm 
rules, being infinitely above and beyond the reach 
all languages in the world. And therefore it is ; 
wonder that when he would reveal himfelf, he go 
out of our common way of fpeaking one to anoth< 
and eiprefleth himfelf in a way peculiar to himfelf, a; 
fuch as is fuitable and proper to his own nature aj 
glory. 

" Hence therefore, as when he ipeaks of himfelf & 
his own eternal ejjence, he faith, lam y that I am\\o wh 
he fpeaks of himfelf with reference to his creatun 
and efpecially to his people, he faith, / am. He do 
not fay / am their light, their life, their guide, their firing 
er tower, but only 1 am : He fets as it were his ha: 
to a blank, that nis people may write under it wi 
they pleafc that is good for them. As if he flioi 
fay, Are they weak, 7 am ftrengtb. Are they poor, I , 
riches. Are they in trouble, I am comfort. A& fhey fici, 1 
. health. Are they dying, I am lite. Have they nothing, I 
all things. /oMwifdom and power, I am juftice a 
mercy, lam grace and goodnefs, J am glory, beaut 
holinefs, eminency, fupereminency, perfection, a 
fufficiency, eternity, Jehovah, / am. Whatfoever 
fuitable to their nature, or convenient for them in th< 
feveratl conditions, that lam : Whatfoever is amial 
l^felf, or deiirable unto them, that / am. Whatfo* 
eWs pure and holy ? whatfoever is great and pleafa 
whattoevei is good or needful to make men hap] 
that / am. So that, in {hort* God here reprefents hi 
/elf unco us as an univerfal good, an& \w*^% >a* 
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make the application of it to ourfelves, according to 
our feveral wants* capacities, and defires, by faying 
only in general, / am. 

Again, page 27, he thus difcourfes : cc There is 
more folid joy and comfort, more real delight and fat- 
isfa£tion of mind, in one fingle thought of God, right- 
ly formed, than all the riches, and honours, and plea- 
lures of this world, put them altogether, are able to 
afford — Let us then call in all our Scattered thoughts 
from all things here below, and raife them up, and 
unite them all to the moft High God ; not Apprehend- 
ing him under the idea, image, likenefs of any thing 
elie, but as infinitely greater, and higher, and better 
than all things ; as one exifling in and of himfelj \ and 
giving eflence and exiftence to all things in the world 
befides himfelf ; as one fo pure and fimple % that there 
is nothing in bim but himfilf y but eflence and heing it/elf \ 
as one fo infinite^ and c/imipotertt> that wherefocver any 
thing elfe is in the whole world, there He is and be- 
yond the world, where nothing elfe is, there all 
things are, becaufe He is there ; as one fo <wife 9 fo 
knowings fo omnifcient; that he at this very moment, and 
always, fees what all the angels are doing in Heaven ; 
what all the fowls are doing in the air ; what all the 
filhes are doing in the waters ; what all the devils are 
doing in hell ; what all the men, and beads, and the 
vciy infe&s, are doing upon earth ; as one powerful 
and omnipotent, that he can do whatfoever he will, 
only by willing it fhould be done ; as one fo great, 
fo good, fo glorious, fo immutable, fo tranfcendant, 
fo infinite, fo incomprehenfible, fo eternal, what fhali 
I fay ? So Jehovah, that the more we think of him, 
the more we admire him, the more we adore him ; 
the -more we love him, the more we may, and ought ; 
our higheft conceptions of him being as much be- 
neath him, as our greater! fervices come fhort of what 
we owe him. 

" Seeing therefore we cannot think of God fo high- 
ly as he is, let us think of him as highly as nhs. cmv \ 

And for that end let us get abo\e Q\ttfe\Nts , aak -itaw* 
Vol. II. £ 
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the world, and raife up our thoughts higher and hij 
er ftill, and when we have got them up as high as p 
fibly we can, let us apprehend a Bting infinitely hig] 
than the higheft of them ; and tlum finding ourfel 
at a lofs, amazed, confounded at fuch an. in fin 
height of infinite perfections, let us falldowninhum 
and hearty defires to be freed from thefe dark prifi 
wherein we are now immured, that we may take i 
flight into eternity,, and there, (through the merits 
our ever blefled baviour) fee this infinite Being/™ 
fMy and enjoy him for ever." 

Guardian, Vol. L No. ' 
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GOOD-HUMOUR. 



MAN advanced in years who thinks fit to lo 

back upon his former lire, and calls that only 1 

which was paffed with fatisfafiion and enjoymei 

excluding all parts which were not pleafant to 'hi 

"will* find himfelf very young, if not in his infan* 

Sicknefs, ill-humour, and idlenefs, will have robb 

him of a great fliare of that fpace we ordinarily c 

our life. It is therefore the auty of every man * 

would be true to himfelf, to obtain, if poflible, a c 

pofition to be pleafed, and place himfelf in a confta 

aptitude for the fatisf actions of his being. Infte 

of this, you hardly fee a man who is not uneafy 

proportion to his advancement in die arts of life. J 

affected delicacy is the common improvement < 

meet with in thofe who pretend to be refined abo 

others : They do not aim at true pleafure themfelv< 

but turn their thoughts upon obferving the falfe pic 

fures of other men. Such people are valetudinaria 

in fociety, and they (hould no mire come into comp 

ny than a fick man (hould come into the air : If a m; 

is too weak to bear what is a refrefhment to men 

health, he muft ftill keep his chamber. When a 

one in Sir Roger'$ company complains he is out of < 

der, he immediately calls for tora^ ^offet-dtvcriL f 

him i for which reafon that foil o£ ^ro$\t nrW 
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ever bewailing their conftitution in other places, are 
the cheerfulleit imaginable when he is prefent. 

It is a wonderful thing, that fo many, (and they not 
reckoned abfurd) fhall entertain thofe with whomthey 
converfe, by givingthem the hiftory of their pains and 
aches-, and imagine fuch narrations their quota of 
the converfation. This is of all others the meaneft 
help to difcourfe, and a man mud not think at all, or 
think himfelf very inGgnificant, when he finds an ac- 
count of his head-ache anfwered by another afking 
what n:ws in the lad mail ? Mutual good-hunour is a 
drefs we ought to appear in wherever we meet, and 
we mould make no-mention of what concerns our* 
felves, without it be of matters wherein our friends 
ought to rejoice : But indeed there are crowds of peo- 
ple who put thsmfelves in no method of pleating 
themfelves or others : Such are thofe whom we ufuai- 
\f call indolent perfons. Indolence is, methinks, an? 
intermediate (late bi .ween pleafure and pain, and ve- 
ry much unbecoming any part of our life after v/c are 
oat of the nurfe's arms. • Such an averfion to labour 
creates a constant wearinefs, and one would think 
m fhould-make exiflence itfelf aburd?h. The indolen* 
. man defcends from the dignity of his nature, and makes 
that being which was rational, merely vegetative : His 
lifeconiiits only in the mere increafe and decay of a> 
body which, with relation to the reft of the world, 
Blight as well have been uninformed, as the habitation 
of a reafonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary couple : 
Harry Terfeit and his lady. Harry was in the days o£ 
his celibacy one of thofe pert creatures who have much 
vivacity and little undurftandirtg ; Mrs. Rebecca Quick- 
ly whom he married, had all that the fire of youth and 
a lively manner could do towards making an agreea- 
ble woman. Thefe two people of fceming merit,. fell 
ihto each other's arms ; and paflion being fatiated, and 
no reafon or good-fenfe in each to fucceed it, .their 
life is now at a flan d ; their meals are infipid, and 
their tim^ tedious ; their fortune \w& \tacsA. N^srrcv 
above carjj and their loft of tafte re&xxwl \kmV\a« 
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diverfion. When we talk of thefe as inftances of L 
exiftence, we do not mean, that in order to live, it u 
neceflary we fhould always be in jovial crews, 01 
crowned with chapiets of rofes, as the merry fellows 
among the ancients are defcribed ; b ut it is intendec 
by confidering thefe contraries to pleafure, indolence 
and too much delicacy, to {hew, that it is prudence to 
preferve a difpofition in ourfelves to receive a certain 
delight in all we hear and fee. 

1 his portable quality of good-humour feafons all 
the parts and occurrences we meet with, in fuch a 
.manner, that there are no moments loft ; but they all 
pafs with fo much fitisfa&ipn, that the heavieft ol 
Soads (when it is a load) that of time, is never felt bj 
us. Far Has has this quality to the higheft perfection, 
and communicates it wherever he appears : The fad 
the merry, the fevere, the melancholy, (hew a new 
cheerfulnefs when he come9 among them. At th< 
fame time no one can repeat any thing that Varila, 
has ever faid, that defer ves repetition ; but the man 
has that innate goodnefs of temper, that he is welcome 
to every body, be^ufe every man thinks he is fo tc 
him. He does novfeem to contribute any thing tc 
the mirth of the company ; and yet upon refle&ior] 
you find it all happened by his being there. 1 thought 
it was whimfically faid of a gentleman, that if Varila. 
had wit, it would be the belt wit in the world. It is 
certain when a well corrc&ed, lively imagination anc 
good-breeding are added to a fweet difpofition, tjiej 
qualify it to be one of the greateft bleflings, as well as 
jleafures, of life. 

Men would come into company with ten times th< 
pleafure they do, if they were fure of hearing nothing 
which- {hould (hock them, as well as expetted wha 
would pleafe them. When we know every vperfot 
that is (poken of, is reprefented by one who has nc 
ill-will, and every thing that is mentioned, defcribec 
by one who is apt to let it in the bed light, the enter 
tainment muft be delicate, becaufe the cook has noth- 
ing brought to his hand but what is the moil excellen 
in jts kind. .Beautiful pi&ures ate the eitt£t\&\Tkmc.tft 
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of pare minds; and deformities, of the corrupted. It 
is a degree towards the life of angels, when we enjoy 
Gonverfation wherein there is nothing reprefented but. 
in its excellence ; and a degree towards that of dae- 
mons, wherein nothing is thewn but in its degenera- 
cy. 

Spectator, Vol. II. No. ioo. 



GOOD-NATURE. 

-LVJLaN is fubjeffc to innumerable pains and forrows 
by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as i£ 
nature had not fown evils enough in life, we are 
continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating the 
common calamity by our cruel treatment of one an- 
other. Every man's natural weight of affliftions is 
ftill made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, 
orinjuftice of his neighbour. At the fame time that 
the ftorm beats upon the whole fpecies, we are falling 
foal upon one another. . 

Half the mifery of human life mjght be extinguifh- 
td, woi^d men alleviate the geneJ^Tcurfe they lie un- 
der, by mutual offices of compafiioft, benevolence, and 
humanity. There is nothing therefore, which we 
ought, more to encourage in ourfelved and others, than 
that dUpqfition of mind which in our language goes 
under the title of good-nature, and which I mall choofe 
for the fubjeft of this day's fpeculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in converfation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance which 
is more amiable than beauty. It fhews virtue in the 
faireft light, takes off in fome meafure from the de- 
formity of vice, and makes even folly and impertinence 
fupportable.- 

1 here is no focittf y or converfation to be kept up-* 
in the world without good-nature, or fomething which 
muft bear its appearance, and fupply its place. For 
this reafon mankind have been forced to invent a kind. 
of artificial humanity, which is what w£ ex^t^* ^V 
the word gwJ-6r ceding. For if we exaxwft& X^otQN^pp 
Vol* II. & ^ 
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ly the idea of what we call fo, we (hall to*. 
nothing elfe but an imitation and mimickry o. 
nature, or, in other terms, affability, comphifance, . 
eafihefs of temper reduced into an art. 

Thefe exterior {hows and appearances of human 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved wl 
they are founded upon a real good- nature ; but wii 
out it are like hypocrifjr in religion, or a bare form 
holinefs, which, when it is difcovered, makes a m 
more deteftable than profeffed impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us ; heal 
profperity, and kind treatment from the world ; 
great cherifliers of it where they find it ; but nothi 
is capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow 
itfelf. It is one of the bleflings of a happy conftitutii 
which education may improve, but not produce. 

Xenopbo* in the life of his imaginary prince, wh< 
he defcribes as a pattern for real ones, is always ce 
*brating the philanthropy or good-nature of his he 
which he tells us he brought into the world with hi 
*nd gives many remarkable inftances of it in his chi 
hood, as well as in all the feveral parts of his life. N: 
on Ids death-bed, he defcribes him as being pleaf 
that while his foul returned to him who made it, 
body fliould incorporate with the great mother of 
things, and by tha..t means become beneficial to ms 
kind. For which reafon, he gives his fons a pofit 
order not to enfhrine it in gold or filver, but to la] 
in the earth as foon as the life was gone out of it. 

An in ft a nee of fuch an overflowing of humani 
fuch an exuberant love to mankind, could not h; 
entered into the imagination of a writer who had i 
a foul filled with- great ideas, and a general bene 
lence to mankind. 

In that celebrated pafTage of Salluft, where Ca 
and Cato are placed in fuch beautiful, but oppo 
lights •, C<*Jar\ chara£ker is chiefly made up of go 
nature, as it (lie wed itfelf in all its forms towards 
friends or his enemies, his fervants or dependants, ' 
guilty or the diftreffed. As for CWs cnara&er, i 
jathcr awful than amiable. ^v\ftv<& fe&m* \x 
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ble to the nature of God, and mercy to that of 

.a* 

A being who has nothing to pardon in himfelf, 
may reward every man according to his works ; but 
he whofe very belt a&ions muft be feen with grains 
of allowance} cannot be too mild, moderate, and for- 
giving. For this reafon, among all the monftrous 
chara&ers in human nature, there is none fo odious,, 
nor indeed fo exquifitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid, 
fevere temper in a worthlefs man. 

This part of good-nature, however, which confifts 
in the pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be 
exercrfed only in doing ourfelves juftice, and that too 
in the ordinary commerce and occurrences of life ; for 
in the public adminiftration of juftice, mercy to one 
may be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoft into a maxim, that good-natured 
men are not men always of the moil wit. This ob- 
feivation, in my opinion, has no foundation in nature. 
The greateft wits I have converfed with are men emi- 
nent for their humanity. I take therefore this remark 
to have been occafioned by two reafons, firft, becaufe 
ill-nature among ordinary obfervers pafles for wit. A 
fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little paffions in thofe 
who hear it, that it generally meets with a good re- 
ception. The laugh arifes upon it, and the man who 
utters it is looked upon as a fhrewd Sa thrift. This 
may be one reafon, why a great many pleafant com- 
panions appear fo furpriungly dull, when they have 
endeavoured to be merry in print ; the public being 
more juft than private clubs or aflemblies, in diftin- 
guifliing between what is wit and what is ill-nature. 

Another reafon why the good-natured man may 
fometimes bring his wit in queftion, is, perhaps, be- 
caufe he is apt to be moved with companion for thofe 
misfortunes or infirmities, which another would turn 
into ridicule, and by that means gain the reputation of 
a wit. The ill-natured man, though but of equal 
parts, gives himfelf a larger field to expatiate in \ h& 
cxpojfes thofe failings in human nature vj\v\Ocv\^fc 
other would caft g veil over \ laug]h& at Vvce* ^i\aOsx^ 
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other either excufes or conceals ; gives utterance- 
to reflections which the other ftifles ; falls indifferent- '* 
ly upon friend or enemies ; expofes the perfon . who* 
had obliged him ; and in fliort, fticks at nothing that 
may eftabliih his character of a wit. It is no won- 
der therefore he fucceeds in it better than the man of. 
humanity, as a perfon who makes ufe of indirect me- 
thods is more likely to grow rich than the fair trader., 

Spectator, Vol. II. .No. 169. L.. 

In one of laft week's papers I treated of good-na- 
ture, as it is the effeft of conftitution ; I (hall now 
fpeakof it as it is a moral virtue. The firft may 
makev man eafy in himfelf, and agreeable to others,, 
but implies no merit in him who is poiTefled of it. A. 
man is no more to be praifed upon this account, than 
becaufe he has a regular pulfe, or a good digeftioiu. 
This good-nature however in the constitution, which. 
Mr. Dryden fomewhere calls a milkinefs cf blcod y is art. 
admirable ground- work for the other. In order 
therefore to try our good-nature, whether it arifes* 
from the body or the mind, whether it be founded m 
the animal or rational part of our nature ; in a word,. 
whether it be fuch as is entitled to any other reward* 
befides that fecret fatisfa&icn and contentment of 
mind which is eflential to at, and the kind reception it; 
procures us in the world, we mud examine it by thfc 
following rules : 

Firft, whether it afts with fteadinefs and uniformi- 
ty in ficknefs and in health, in profperity and adverfi-- 
ty : If otherwife, it is to be looked upon as nothing ; 
clfe but an irradiation of the mind from fome new fup- 
ply of fpirits, or a more kindly circulation of the - 
blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning folicitor f \ 
who would never afk a favour of a great man before. 
dinner •, but took care to prefer his petition at a time: 
when the party petitioned had his mind free fronv 
care, and his appetite in good humour. Such a tran«- 
fient temporary, good-nature as this, is not that philaft— 
thropy, that love of mankind, which deferves the titles 
of a moral virtue 
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.he next way of a man's bringing his good-nature 
i n the ted, is, to confider whether it operates accord- 
ing to the rules of reafori and duty : For if, nochwith- 
ftanding its general benevolence to mankind, it makes 
no diftinevtion between its obje&s, if it exerts itfelf 
promifcuoufly towards the deferving and undeferv- 
m£, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent, if it 
makes itfelf up to the firft petitioner, and lights upon 
any one rather by accident than choice, it may pafs 
for an amiable inltin£t, but muft not a flu me the name 
of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good -nature will be the examin- 
ing ourfelves, whether or not we are able to exert it to 
our own disadvantage, and employ it on proper ob- 
jects, notwithftanding any little pain, want, or in- 
convenience which may arife to ourfelves from it* 
In a word, whether we are willing to rifle any part of 
our fortune, or reputation, or health or eafe, for 
the benefit of mankind. Among all thefe expref- 
fions of good nature, I (hall Angle out that which 
goes under the general name of Charity, as it confifts 
in relieving the indigent; that being a trial of this 
kind which offers itfelf to us at almoft all times* and in 
every place. 

I (hould propofe it as a rule to every one who is 
provided with any competency of fortune more than 
fufficient for the neceflarics of life, to lay afide a cer- 
tain proportion of their income for the ufe of the poor. 
This I would look, upon as an offering to him who 
has a right to the whole, for the ufe of thofe, whom, 
in the paflage hereafter mentioned, he has defcribed 
as his own reprefentatives upon earth. At the fame 
time we (hould manage our charity with fuch pru- 
dence and caution, that we may not hurt our own 
friends or relations, whilft we are doing good to thofe 
who are ftrangers to us. 

This may poflibly be explained better by an exam- 
ple lhan by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an univerfal good-nature, and 
generous beyond the extent of his i OTtvxne \ W\.^*v&\.- 
aJ fo prudent in die occonomy of his affivxixs^ \SaaX ,| «Va&. 
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goes out in charity, is made up by good management. 
Eugenius has what the world calls two hundred pounds 
a year ; but never values himfelf above ninefcore, at 
not thinking he hath a right to the tenth part, which 
he always appropriates to charitable ufes. To this 
Aim he frequently makes other voluntary additions, 
infomuch that in a good year, (for fuch ne accounts 
thofe in which he has been able to make greater boun. 
ties than ordinary) he has given above twice that fun: 
to the fickly and indigent. Eugenia* prefcribes to him- 
felf many particular days of fading and abftinence. 
in order to increafe his private bank of charity, and 
fetsafide what would be the current expenfes ol 
thofe times for the ufe of the poor. He of- 
ten goes a-foot where his bufinefs calls him, and ai 
the end of his walk has given a milling which in hu 
ordinary methods of exp:rice would have gone foi 
coach-hire, to the firll perfon who has fallen in hi 
way. I have known him, when he was going to \ 
play or an opera, devote the money whicfi was de 
figned for that purpofe, upon an object of chain; 
whom he has met with in the (treet ; and afterward 
pais his evening in a coffee-houSe, or at a friend's fire 
fide, with much greater Satisfaction to himfelf than h 
could have received from the moft exquifite entertain 
ments of the theatre.. By thefe means he is generous 
without impoverifhing himfelf, and enjoys his eftat 
by making it the property of others. 

There are few men fo cramped in their private al 
fairs, who may not be charitable after this mannei 
without any disadvantage to themfdves, or prejudic 
to their families. It is but fomeiimcs Sacrificing a di 
verfion or convenience to the poor, and returning th 
nfual courfe of our expences into a better channel 
This is, I think, not only the molt prudent and con 
venient, but the moil: meritorious piece of charit] 
which we can put in practice. By this method w 
in fome meafure flnre the neceflities of the poor \ 
the fame time we relieve them, and make ourfelves nc 
only the patrons, but their fellow-Sufferers. 

bir T'i'ww J}rown 9 in the \*ft. patt oi YAs> Relish M* 
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fj» in which he defcribes his charity in feveral heroic 
in [lances, and with a noble heat 01 fentiments, men- 
tions that verfe in the proverbs of Solomon, He that gi<u- 
eth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord : " There is more rhet- 
oric in that one fentence (fays he) than in a library of 
fermons ; and indeed if thofe fentences were under- 
ilood by the reader, with the fame emphafis as they 
are delivered by the author, we needed not thofe vol- 
umes of in ftr u£tkms, but might be honeil by an epi- 
tome." 

This paflage in fcripture is indeed wonderfully per- 
fuafive ; but I think the fame thought is carried much 
farther in the New Te (lament, where our Saviour tells 
us in the moil pathetic manner, that he fhali hereafter 
regard the clothing of the naked, the feeding of the . 
hungry, and the vifiting of the imprifoned, as offices 
done to himfelf, and reward them accordingly. Pur- 
fuant to thofe paflages in Holy Scripture, I have fome- 
where met with the epitaph oi a charitable man, which 
has very much pleafed me. I cannot recollect the 
words, but the fenfe of it is to this purpofe : What I 
fpent I loft, what I poTcfTcd is left to others \ what I 
gave away remains with me. 

Since I am thus infenfibiy engaged in facred writ, I 
cannot forbear making an ex{ra£t of feveral paflages 
which I have always read with great delight in the 
book of Job. It is the account which that holy man 
gives of his behaviour in the days of his pro r perity, 
and if confidered only as a human compofition,is a finer 
picture of a charitable and good-natured man than is 
to b? met with in any other author. 

O that I HK'tre asjn months pafi, as in the days when God 
preferved me *, when bis candle Jhined upon my head, and 
when by his light I walked through darknefs : IVhen the Al~ 
mighty was yet with me ; when my children were about me ; 
vihen I wa/hed my fiefs with butter, and the reck poured out 
rivers of oil. 

When the ear heard me, then it hUjfed me ; and when the eye 
/aw me, it gave nuitnefs to me. Becaufe I delivered xht ^oot 
that cried, ana* tJteJat/itrlefs, and him that bad none to be\^ 
fibJ/tf&g of him that was ready to fertjb came ujw* 
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me, and I caufed the widow's heart tofingforjoy. I was t 
to the blind, and feet ivas I to the lame ; / was a fathe, 
the poor, and the caufe which I knew not I fe arched out. J 
not I weep for him that was in trouble ? Was not myfoulgri 
td for the poor ? Let me be weighed in an even Balance , / 
God may know mine integrity. If I did defpije the caufe of 
manfervant, or of my maid fervant when they contended v 
me, what then Jhall I do when God raifeth up f And w 
he vifeteth, what Jhall I anfwer him ? Did not he that m 
me in the womb, make him? And did net one fajhion us in 
womb P if I have withheld the poor from their defer e, or h 
caufed the eyes of the widow to fail, or have eaten my mi 
myf elf alone, and t)ie fatherlefs have not eaten thereof: i 
have fe en anyperijbfor want of clothing, or any poor ivi,i 
covering : If his loins have not blejfed me, and if he were 
warmed with the fleece of my Jheep ; If I have lift up 
hand againfl the fatherlefs, when 1 faw my help in the ga 
then let mine arm fall from my Jhoulder»blade, and mine t 
be bnkenfrom the bone, if I have rejoiced at the defer uSi 
of him that hated me, or lift up myfelf when evil found hit 
(Neither have 1 Juffered my mouth to fin, bywijhjng a curji 
his foul.) V he fir anger did not lodge in the Jlreet ; but lop 
ed my doors to the traveller. If my land cries againfl me 
that the furrows likewife thereof <omplain : If I have ei 
the fruits thereof wit/nut money, or have caufed the ovot 
thereof to lofe their life ; let thiftles grow inftea* of wheat, t 
cockle inftead of barley. 

Spectator, Vol. III. No. r 



GOSPELS. 

JLJJr. Tilhtfo*) in his difcourfc concerning the da 
ger of all known fin, both from the light of nature a 
revelation, after having given us tne defcription 
the laft day out of holy writ, has this remarkable p 

f ! g e - 

" I appeal to any man, whether this be not a rep 

fentation of things very proper and fuitable to t 

great day, wherein he who made the world (hall ca' 

to judge it i And whether tke ^to\t of xswkv v**x <tevi 

stny thing fo awful; and fo agreeable Xo && tra^St 
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God, and folemn judgment of the whole world 5 the 
defcription which Virgil makes of the Elvfian Fields, 
and the infernal regions, how infinitely do they fall 
fhort of the majefty of the Holy Scripture, and the 
defcription there made of Heaven and Hell, fc and of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord ! So that in compa-- 
rifon they are childifh and trifling, and yet perhaps he 
had the mod regular and moll governed imagination, 
of any man who ever lived, and obferved the greateft 
decorum in his characters and defcriptions. But who 
can declare the gnat things of God, Lit be to whom God 
jhall reveal them f> 

. This obfervation was worthy a moft polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all who are fuch, 
fofar as* to examine whether he fpoke that as a man 
of a iuft tafte and judgment, or advanced it merely for 
the lervice of his doftrine as a clergyman. 
'I am very confident whoever reads the Gofpels 
with an "heart as much prepared in favour of them as • 
when he fits down to Virgil or Homer y will find no paf- 
•fage thare which is not told with more natural force 
' thin any enifode in either of thofe wits, which were 
the chief of mere mankind. 
The^ laft thing I read was the XXIVth chapter of 
. St. Luke, which gives an account of the manner in 
which our blefied Saviour, after his rcfurredHon^ 
joined with two difciples on the way to Emmaus y as an 
ordinary traveller, and took the privilege as fuch to 
inquire of them what occafioned a {adnefs he obferv- 
ed in their countenances ; or whether it was for any 
.public caufe : The wonder that any man fo near Je- 
rufalem fhould be a ftranger to what had pafTed there ; 
', their acknowledgment to one they met accidentally 
that they had believed in this propnet \ and that now, 
the third day after his death, they were in doubt as to 
their pleafinghope which occafioned the heavinefs he 
took notice of, are all represented in a fl;ile which men. 
of letters call degree and nolle Jimplicitj. ,The atten- 
tion of the difciples when he expounded tb& ^Scrip- 
tures concerning himfclf, his offering totate&V^Xsaae 
gpftliem, their londnefs of his fraf ,*u& li^w«JSs&» 
Vol.1L L 
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tion of the great gueft whom they had enterta 
while he was yet at meat *ith them, are all inck 
which wonderfully pleafe the imagination of a C 
tian reader, and give to him fomething of that t< 
of mind which the brethren felt, when they faid 
to another, Did not our hearts burn within us, \ 
he talked with us by the way, and while he opene 
us the Scriptures ? 

I am very far from pretending to ' treat thefe 
ters as they deferve ; but I hope thofe gentlemen 
are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive 
and coniider that I fpeak as a mere fecular man, 
partially considering the efftGt which the facred* ^ 
mgs will have upon the (oul of an intelligent rea< 
and it is fome argument, that a thing is the imn 
ate work of God, when it fo infinitely tranfcenc 
die labours of man. When I look upon Raphael's 
ture of our Saviour appearing to his difciples afte 
refurredion, I cannot but think the juft difpofiti< 
that piece has in it the force of many volumes on 
fubje& : The evangelifts areeafily diftineuifhed -: 
the reft by a paflionate zeal and love which the pa 
has thrown in their faces ; the huddle groupe of i 
who (land moft diftant, are admirable reprefenta 
of men abaflied with their late unbelief and har< 
of heart. And fuch endeavours as this of Raphael 
of all men not called to the altar, are collateral '. 
not to be defpifed by the minifters of the Gofpel, 

' Tis with this view that I prefume upon fub 
of this kind, and men may take up this paper, ai 
catched by an admonition under the difguife of 
verfion. 

All the arts and fciences ought to be employe 
one confederacy againft the prevailing torrent of 
and impiety ; and it will be no fmall ftep in the 
grefs oi religion, if it is as evident as it qqght ti 
that he wants the bed tafte and bed fenfe a mai 
have, who is cold to the beauty of hoiincfs. 

As for my part, when I have happened to a 

the corpfe of a friend to his interment* and have 

.irgraceful man at the entrance of * c\uwcVpx* 
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became the dignity of his fun&ion, and affumcd an 
authority whicn is natural to truth, pronounce I *m 
tbt refurrefiun and the life, be that believe I h in me, though be 
<were dead, yet (ball be live ; and nvhofcever livetb and believ- 
ethin me Jball nevir die : I lay, upon fuch an occafion, 
the ietrofpeft upon paft aft ions between the deceafed 
whom I followed, and mvfelf, together with the many 
little circumftances that ftrike upon the foul, and alter- 
nately give grief and confolation, have vanifhed like a 
dream ; and I have been relieved as by a voice fronx 
Heaven, when the folemnity has proceeded, and after 
a long paufe I again heard the fervant of God utter, 
/ knoio that my Redeemer liveth, and that he /ball Hand at tbt 
tatter day upon the earth \ and though worms defirty th's Body, 
jit in my fejb Jball I fee God, whom I Jh all fee for myfelf t and 
my eyes Jball behold ', and net another. How have I been 
railed above this world and ail its regards, and how 
well prepared to receive the next fentence which the 
holy inan has fpoken, We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain nue^tan carry nothing out ; the Lord gave, and 
tbt Lord hath taken away ; bhffed he' the tame oft/a LeraL 

There are, I know, men of heavy tempers without 
^genius, who can read thefe expremons of Scripture 
with as much indifference as they do the reft of thefe 
loofe papers : However I will not defpair but to bring 
men of wtk into a love and admiration of facred -writ- 
ings ; and, as old as I am, I promife mvfelf to fee the 
day when it fhall be as much the faihion among men 
©f politenefs to admire a rapture of St. Paul, as any 
fine exprtffion in Virgil or Horace ; and to fee a well 
drefied young man produce an evangelift out of his 
pocket, and be no more out of countenance than if it 
were a claffic printed by Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by men ot diftinguifhed faculties, to praife and adore 
the Author of their being with a fpirit fuitable to thofe 
faculties, and rouje flower men by their words, ac- 
tions, and writings to a participation of their tranf* 
porta and thankfgivings. 
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GOVERNMENT. 



I 



LOOK upon it v as a peculiar happinefs, that were 
I to choofe of what religion I would be, and under 
what government I would live, I fhould mod certainly 
give the preference to that form of religion and gov- 
ernment which is eilablifhed in my own country. In 
this point I think I am determined by reafon ;md con- 
viction ; but if I {hall be told that I am attuated by 
prejudice, I am fure it is an honeft prejudice, it is a 
prejudice that arifes from the love of my country, and 
therefore fuch a one as I will always indulge, t have 
in feveral papers endeavoured to exprefs my duty and 
efleem for the church of England, and deugn tnis. as 
an tflay upon the civil part ot our conftitution, having 
often entertained myfelf with reflexions on this fub-. 
je£t, which I have not met with in other writers. 

That form of government appears to me the moft 
reafonable, which is moft conformable to the equality 
that we find in human nature, provided it be confift- 
cnt with public peace and tranquility. This is what 
may properly be called liberty, which exempts one man 
from fubjt&ion to another to far as the order and 
oeconomy of government will permit. 

Liberty mould teach every individual of a people, 
as they all (hare one common nature ; if it only fpreads 
among particular branches, there had better be none 
at all, fines fuch a liberty only aggravates the misfor- 
tune of thofe who are deprived of it, bv fetting before 
them a dilagreeablc fubje£l of comparifon. 

This liberty is beft preferved where the legiflative 

power is lodged in feveral perfons, efpecially if thofe 

% paribus are of different ranks and interefts ; for where 

-they are of the fame rank, and confequently have an 

interefl to manage peculiar to that rank, it dhTers bul 

little from a defpotical government in a fingle perfon, 

But the greateft fecurity a people can have for then 

liberty, is when the legiflative power is in the handi 

of perfons fo happily diftinguifhed, that by providing 

for the particular interefts uf the\T feN£\a\ r*vfc&t\]\" 

arc providing for the whole body ol xlac ^eo\t\& \ <yt 
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other words, when there is no part of the people that 
has not a common intereft with at leaft one part of the 
Iegiflators. 

If there be but one body of Iegiflators, it is no bet- 
ter than a tyranny : If there are only two, there will 
want a calling voice, and one of them mud at length 
be fwallowed up by difputes and contentions that will 
neceflarily aiife between them. Four would have the 
fame inconvenience as two, and a great number would 
caufe too much confufion. I could never read a paC* 
fcge in Polybius, and another in Cicero, to this purpofe, 
without a fecret pleafure in applying it to the Engliih 
conftitution, which it fuits much better than the Ro- 
man. Both thefe great authors give the pre-eminence 
to a mixt government, confiding of three branches, 
the regal, the noble, and the popular. They had 
doubtlefs in their thoughts the conftitution of the 
Roman commonwealth, in which theconful reprefent- 
ed the king, the fenate the nobles, and the tribunes 
tht people. This divi{ion v of the three powers in th«* 
Roman conftitution was by no means fo diftinft and 
natural, as it is in the Englifti form of government.- 
Among feveral objections that might be made to it, I 
think the chief are thofe that affe& the confular pow- 
er, which had only the ornaments without the force of 
the regal authority. Their number had not a cafting 
voice in it ; for which reafon, if one did not chance 
to be employed abroad, while the other fat at home, 
the public bufinefs was fometimes at a (land, while the 
conluls pulled two different ways in it* Befides, I do 
not find that the confute had ever a negative voice in 
the pa fling of a law* or decree of fenate, fo that in- 
deed they were rather the chief body of the nobility* 
er the firil , minifters bf ftate, than a diftindir branch of 
the fovereignty, in which none can be looked upon as 
a part, who are not a part of the legiflature. Had the 
confulVbeen inverted with the regal authority to as 
great a> degree as our monarchs, there would never; 
Eaye been any occafions for a di&atoTfox^NYY&Otv^^ 
fa it the power of all the three oidex^ a.ti& sMsA "■» 

tie fubverGon of the whole conftitettau- 
Vol. a hZr 
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Such an hidory as that of Suetonius,, which gives us 
a fucccflion of abfolute Princes, is to me an unanfwer- 
able argument againd d^fpotic power. Where the 
Prince is a man of wifdom and virtue, it is indeed hap- 
py for his people that he is abfolute ; but fince in the 
common run of mankind, for one that is wife and good. 
yo» i\ ui ten of a contrary character, it is very dan- 
gerous for a nation to (land to its chance, or to have 
its public happinefs or mifery depend on the virtues 
or vices of a fingle perfon. Look into the hiftory I 
have mentioned, or into any feries of abfolute Princes, 
how many tyrants rauft you read through, before you 
come to an emperor that is fupportable' ? But this is 
* not all ; an honed, private man often grows cruel and 
abandoned, when converted into an abfolute Prince. 
<iivi a man power of doing what he pleafes with im- 
punity, you extinguifh his fear, and confequently 
overturn in him one of the great pillars of morality. 
This too we find confirmed by matter of fadt. Ho\^ 
many hopeful heirs apparent to grand empires, whea 
in poflefiion of them, have become fuch monfters of 
lu(t and cruelty as are a reproach to human nature ? 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments on 
earth like that in heaven, which, fay^they, is altogeth- 
er monarchical and unlimited. Was man like his* 
Creator in goodnefs and juftice, I fhould be for fol- 
lowing this great model ; but were goodnefs and juf- 
tice are not crfTential to the ruler, I would by no means, 
put myfelf into his hands -to bz difpofed of according 
to 1/n particular will and plcafure. 

It is odd to confider the connections between des- 
potic government and harburity, .and how the making 
of one perfen more than man, makes the r_tlt lefsu 
About nine parts of the world in ten are in the lowed 
date of flavtry, and confequently funk in the mod 
grofs and brutal ignorance. European flavery is in- 
deed a date of liberty, if compared with that which 
S rev ails in the other three diviiions of the world ; and 
lercforc it is no wonder that thofe who grovel under 
ft have many tra&s of light among. thera^ of which th* 
•others are wholly deftitutc 
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Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, 
md where thele abound, learning and all the 1 v?rai 
arts will immediately lift up their heads and flourish. 
As a man mud have no flavifh fears and apprehenfiens 
hanging upon his mind) who will indulge the flights 
of fancy or fpeculation, and pulh his refear^hes in- 
to all the- abftrufe comers of truth, fo it is neceflaryj 
for him to hav.e a. competency of all the conveniences 
eflife. 

The firft thing every one looks after, is- to provide 
himfelf wkh aeceflaries. r rhis point will engrofs our. 
thoughts till it be fa tisfied. If this is taken care o£ 
to our hands, we look out for pJeafures and amufe- 
ments m % m and among a great number of idle people,, 
there will be a great many whofe pleafures lie in . 
reading and contemplation. Thefe are the two great 
fources of knowledge, and as men grow wife, they na- 
turally love to communicate their difcoveries ; and. 
others feeing the happinefs of fuch a. learned' life, and 
improving by their converfation, emulate, imitate, and. 
ftrrpafs one another, till a nation is filled with a race. 
of wife and understanding perfons. Eafe and plenty, 
art therefore the great cherifhers of knowledge, and 
as moft of the defpotic governments of the world- 
have neither of them, they are naturally over-run 
with ignorance and barbarity. In Europe, indeed,, 
notwithstanding feverai of its princes are abfolute,, 
there are men farhous for knowledge and learn ing,, 
but the reafon is becaufe the fubjeSs are many of 
them rich and wealthy,, the prince not thinking fit to. 
exert himfelf in his full tyranny like the princes of 
the eaftern nations, left his fubje&s fhould be invited, 
to new-mould their constitution, having fo many prof- 
pe&s of liberty within their view. But in all aefpot- 
ic governments, though a particular prince may fa- 
vour arts and letters, there is a natural degeneracy of 
•mankind, as you may obferve from Augufttu*$ reign, 
how the Romans loll themfelves by degrees till they, 
fell to an equality with the moft barbaxou* t^\!\w\v 
that iurrounded them, took upon Greece urvte* \x& 
he Attestant! you would * think i& ud^taa^^Kfc. 
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in different climates, and under different heavens, ft 
thofe at prefent ; fo different are the geniufes wh 
are formed under Turkifh flavery, and Grecian lib 

Befides poverty and want, there are other reafi 
that debafe the minds of men, who live under fknr? 
though I look on this as the principal. This naturalt 
dency of defpotk power to ignorance and barbar 
though not infilled on by others, is, I think, an un 
fwerable argument againft that form of governmc 
as it (hews now repugnant it 19 to the good of m 
kind, and the perfection of human nature, wh 
ought to be the great ends of all civil inftitutions. 

Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 2 



GRATITUDE. 

A HERE is not a more pleafing exercife of 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with fi 
an inward tetisfa&ion, that the duty is fufficiently 
warded by the performance. It is not like the pr 
tice of many other other virtues, difficult and pami 
but attended with fo much pleafure, that were th< 
no pofitive command which enjoined it, nor any 1 
com pence laid up for it hereafter, a generous mi 
would indulge in it, for the natural gratification t 
accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how mi 
more from man to his Maker ? -The Supreme Bei 
does not only confer upon us thofe bounties wh 
proceed mote immediately from his hand, but t\ 
thofe benefits which are conveyed to us by othc 
Every blefling we enjoy, by what means foever it if. 
be derived upon us,, is the gift of him who is 1 
great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another 3 
rurally produces a. very pleafing fenfation in the mi 
of a grateful man ; it exalts the foul into raptu 
when it is employed on this great o\s!\e&. o* ^raxwxa 

on ttus beneficent Being who teas £vH*u*wvfc^ 
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we already poflefs, and from whom expeft every 
thing we yet nope For. 

Mod of the works of the Pagan poets were either 
dire& hymn3 to their deities, or tended indire&iy to 
the celebration of their re fpeciive attributes and per- 
fections. Thofe who are acquainted with the works 
of the Greek and Latin poets which are dill extant, 
will upon jeflecYion find this obfervation fo true, that 
I (hall not enlarge upon it. Oae would wonder that 
more of our Chriitian poets have not turned their 
thoughts this way, efpecially if we confider, that our 
idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely move 
great and noble than what could pofiibly enter into 
the heart of an Heathen, but filled with every thing 
that can raife the imagination, and give an opportuni- 
ty for the fublimeft thoughts and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a Heathen who was finging an 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her de~ 
light iu human facrifices, and other inftances of cruel- 
ty andTrevenge : Upon which a poet who was pre- 
fent at this piece of devotion, and feems to have had a 
truer idea of the JDivine nature, told the votary by 
way of reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, he " 
heartily Wilhed he might have a daughter of the fame 
temper with the goddefs he celebrated. It was in- 
deed impoflible to write the praiies of one of thofe 
falfe deities, according to the Pagan creed, without a 
mixture of impertinence and abiurdity. 

The Jews, who before the times of chriflianity 
were the only people that had the knowledge of the 
true God, have fet the chriitian \vor\d an example how 
thty ought to employ this divine talent of which I 
am fpeaking. As that nation produced men of great 
genius* without confidering thetn as infpired writers, 
tney have tranfmitted to us many hymns and divine 
odes, which excel thofe that are delivered down to us 
by the antient Greeks and Romans, in the poetry, as 
much as in the fubjeft to which it was confecrated. , 
This I think might eafiiy be {hewn, \i xiifcts. ^sxn. <^-- 
cation for it. 

J have already communicated to \hfc ^AKwd.^pw 1 
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pieces of divine poetry, and as they have me 
very favourable reception, I {hall from time 
publifli any work of the fame, nature which 
yet appeared in print, and may be acceptabl 
readers. 



I. 



Wi 



HEN all thy mercies y my God, 
My fifing Jo til furweys ; 
Tr an/ported with the view, rm loft 
In wonder^ love, and praiftt 

II. 

O homo Pall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ra<vifti d heart ? 

But thou canjt read it there. 

in. 

Thy Providence my lifefuftaind, 
And all my wants redreft, 

When in tbefilsnt. gpomb J lay, 
And hung upon the briaft. 

IV. 

To all my If jfil complaints and cries y 

Thy mefxf lent an ear, 
Ere jet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form tbemf elves inpray*r* 

V. 

Unnumbered comforts to my foul 
Thy tender care beftovi'dy 

Before my infant heart conceit d 

From whence tbefe comforts flow^di 

VI. 

When in the flip? ry paths of youth 

With heedlefs fieps I ran, 
Thite arm unfeen convey* d mefafe y 
Art* Udm* iff to man. 
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VII. 

through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths. 

It gently cleared my nvay. 
And through the pleafing fnares of vice, 

More to be fear' d than they. 

Till. 

When worn ivithficknefs, oft haft thou 

With health renevfd my face y 
And when in fins and for rows funk, 

Revived my foul with grace. 

IX. 

Thy bounteous hand ninth vjorldly btifs 

Has made my cup run o 9 er 9 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my fore. 

X. j 

Ten thoufand thoufand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ , 
Nor is the leaft a eheerful heart 9 

That taftes thofe gifts vuith joy, 

XI. 

Through every* period cf my life 

Thy goodntfs Til purfue ; 
And after death, in diftant worlds 

V be glorious theme renew. 

XII. 

When nature fails ) and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lordy 

Thy mercyfhall adore* 

XIII. 

Through all eternity to thee 
•* A joyful Jong I'll raifty 
For O ! Eternity s too Jkort 

To utter all thy praife* C. 

SracTATOR, Vol VLNo. 453. 
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GRIEF. 

m JL HERE are thofe among mankind, who can 

joy no relifh of their being, except the world is m 

acquainted with all that relates to them, and lh 

every thing loft that partes unobferved ; hut otl 

find a folid delight in ftealing by the crowd, 

modelling ;heir life after fuch a manner, as is as m 

above the approbation, as the practice of th* vul 

Life being too fhortto give irftanc^s great enougl 

true friend (hip or good-wii!, fomc foges have thoi 

it pious to preferve a certain reverence for the m; 

of their deceafed friends, and have withdrawn th 

felvcs from the reft of the world at certain fcaf 

to commemorate in their own thoii£\:ts fuch of t 

acquaintance who have gone before them ou 

this life: And indeed, when we are advancec 

years, there is not a more pkafing entertainm 

than to recolle£k in a gloomy moment the man; 

have parted with that have been dear and agree 

to us, and to caft a melancholy thought or two ; 

thofe, with wtiom, perhaps, we have indulged 

felves in whole nights of mirth and jollity. \ 

fuch inclinations in my heart I went to my clofet 

terday in the evening, and refolved to be forrow 

upon which occafion I could not but look with dif 

upon myfelf, that though all the reafons which I 

to lament the iofs of many of my friends arc no 1 

forcible as at the moment of their departure, yet 

not my heart fwell with the fame forrow which ! 

at that time ; but could without tears, refieft t 

many pleafing adventures I have had with fome 

have long been blended with common earth. Th< 

it is by the beneiit of nature that length of time 

blots out the violence of affli&ions ; yet with ten* 

too much given to pleafure, it is almoft necefla 

revive the old places of grief in our memory, and 

der ftep by ftcp on our pail life, to lead the mind 

that fobricty of thought which poizes the heart 

makes it beat with due time without beu\^ c\uAcl 

tvLh dcfiic, or retarded with ditt^-MX* fccomVa^ 



a. 
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Md equal motion. When we wind up a clock that 
is out of order, to make it go well for the future, wc 
do cot immediately fetthe hand to the prefent in (taut* 
but we make it ftrike the round of all its hours, be- 
fore it can Recover the regularity of its time. Such, 
thought I, fliall be my method this evening ; and 
fince it is that day of the year which I dedicate to the 
memory of fuch in another life as I much delighted 
in when living; an hour or two (hall be facred to for- 
row and their memory, while I run over all the me- 
lancholy circumftances of this kind which have oc- 
curred to me in my whole life. 

The firft fenfe of forrow I ever knew, wns upon the 
death of my father, at which time I was not quite five 
years of age ; but was rather amazed at what all the 
noufe meant, than poffefled with a real underflaiuling 
why no body was willing to play with me. I re- 
member I went into the room where his body lay, and 
"any mother fat weeping alone by it. I had my bai- 
dedore in my hand, and fell a beating the co Jin, and 
calling papa ; for, I know not how, 1 had fomc flight 
idea that he was locked up there. My mother catch- 
ed me in her arms, and, tranfported beyond all pa- 
tience by the filent grief fhe was before in, fhe ahnolt 
fmothcred me in 'her embrace, and told me in a flood 
of tears, papa could not hear me, and would play with 
me no more, for they were going to put him under 
ground, whence he could never come to us again. 
She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble fpirir, 
and there was a dignity in her grief amid all the 
wildnefs of her transport, which, methoujjht, ftruck 
me with an inftinft of forrow, which, before I was 
fenfible of what it was to grieve, feized my very foul, 
and has made pity the weaknefs of my heart ever 
fmce. The mind in infancy is, methink3, like the bo- 
dy in embryo, and receives impreflions fo forcible, 
that they are as hard to be removed by reafon, as any 
mark with which a child is born, is to be taken away 
by any future application. Hence it \s> xJaaX <yya\- 
nature in me is no merit ; but havvcv^ \>to.xv fo \\^- 

fluently overwhelmed with her tern tafatt \ Vwi 
Vol. IL M 
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the caufe of any affliction, or could draw defences 
from my own judgment, I imbibed commiferation, 
remorfe, and an unmanly gentlencfs of mind, which 
has enfnared me into ten thoufand calamities, and 
from whence I can reap no advantage, except it be, 
that in fuch a humour as I am now in, I can the bet- 
ter indulge myfclf in the foftnefies of humanity, and 
enjoy that fweet anxiety which arifes from the memo- 
ry ot paft afflictions. 

We who are very old, are better able to remember 
things which befel us in our diftant youth, than the 
paiTages of later days. For this reafon it is that the 
companions of my ftrong and vigorous years prefent 
themfelves more immediately to me in tils office of 
forrow. Untimely or unhappy deaths are what we 
are mod apt to lament 5 fo little are we able to make 1 
it indifferent when a thing happens, though 
we know it muft happen. Thus we groan under lite, 
and bewail thefe who are relieved from it. Every 
object that returns to our imagination raifes different 
pailions, according to the circumftance of their de- 
parture. Who can have lived in an army, and in a 
ierious hour reflefl: upon the many gay and agreeable 
men who might have long flouriflied in the arts of 
peace, and not join with the imprecations of the fa- 
therlefs and widow, on the tyrant to whofe ambition 
they fell facrifices ? But gallant men who are cut off 
by the fword, move rather our veneration than our 
pity : And we gather relief enough from their own 
contempt of death, to make it no evil, which was ap- 
proached with fo much cheeifulnefs, and attended 
with fo much honour. But when we turn our thoughts 
from the great parts of life on fuch occafions, and in- 
ftead of lamenting thofe who ftood ready to give death 
to thofe who had the fortune to receive it \ I fav, 
when we let our thoughts wander from fuch noble 
objects, and confider the havock which is made among 
the tender and innocent, pity enters with an unmix- 
ed foftnefs, and poffeffes all our fouls at once. & 
Here (were there words to expiefa tucYv ^xvxvK^tv\i 
with proper tenderaefs) I ftvou\& iwrc& A^9m»qSb<i % 
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innocence, and untimely death, of the firft obje& my 
eyes ever beheld with love. The beauteous virgin ! 
How ignorantly did flie charm, how carelefsly excel ! 
O death ! Thou haft a right to the bold, to the ambi- 
tious, to the high, and to the haughty j, but why this 
cruelty te the humble, to the meek, to the undifcern- 
ing, to the thoughtlefs ? Nor age, nor bufinefs, nor 
diitrefs, can erafe the dear image from my imagina- 
tion. In the fame week, I faw ner drefled for a Dall, 
and in a fhroud ! How ill did the habit of death be- 
come the pretty trifler ! I ftill behold the fmiling 
earth. Tatler, Vol. III. No. 181. 



HAPPINESS. 

Xv-fl.Y lady LizarJ is never better pleafed than when 
fhe fees her children about her, engaged in any pro- 
fitable difcourfe. I found her lafl night fitting in the 
raidfl: of her daughters, and forming a beautiful femi- 
circle about the fire. I immediately took my place 
in an elbow chair, which is always left empty for me 
in one corner. 

Our converfation fell infenfibly upon the fubjeft of 
happinefs, in which every one of the young ladies gave 
her opinion, with that freedom and unconcernednefo 
which they always ufe when they are in company 
only with their mother and oiyfelr. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that (he thought it the greateft 
happinefs to be married to a man of merit, and pla- 
ced at the head of a well regulated family. I could 
not but oWferve, that in her chara&er of a man of 
merit, fhe gave us a lively defcription of TamWorthy y 
who has long made his addrefles to hei. The filters 
did not difcover this at firft, till (he began to run 
down fortune in a lover,, and among the accomplifh- 
ments of a man of merit, fhe unluckily mentioned 
white teeth and black eyes. 

Mrs. Arabella^ after having rallied her fiftet \x^y\ 
her man of merit, talked much upon cotvvetvvtxvc^ cS. 
'ifc*.*&4*twc. of fortune, and eA&ucfe tfAWJttO 2 * 
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one whom fhe fhould pitch upon for a hufband. In 
fhort, though the baggage would not fpeak out, I 
found the fumof her wiihes was a rich fool, or a man 
fo turned to her purpoles, that fhe might enjoy his 
fortune, and infult his under (landing;. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds with zephyrs, echoes, and riv- 
ulets to make up the concert ; (he would not feem to 
include a hufband in her fcheme, but at the fame 
time talked fo paflienately of cocing turtles, moffy 
banks, and beds of violets, that one might eafily per- 
ceive fhe was not without thoughts of a companion in 
her folitudes. 

Mifs Betty placed her fummum bonum in equipages, 
afiemblies, balls, and birthnights, talked in raptures of 
Sir Edward Shallcw'% gilt coach, And my lady Faith'* 
room, in which (he faw company ; nor would (he 
have eafily given over, had fhe not obferved, that her 
mother appeared more ferious than ordinary, and by 
her lpoks mewed that fhe did not approve fuch a re- 
dundance of vanity and impertinence. 

My favourite, tne Sparkler, with an air of innocence 
and modefty, which is peculiar to her, faid that (he 
never expe&ed fuch a thing as Happinefs ; and that (he 
thoujht the moft any one could do, was to keep them- 
felves from being uneafy ; for, as Mr. lronfide has of- 
ten told us, fays fhe, we fhould endeavour to be eafy 
here, and happy hereafter : At the fame time (he 
begged ir.e to acquaint them by what rules this eafc 
of minH, or if I would pleafe to call it happinefs, is 
bed attained. 

My lady Lixard joined in the fame requeft with hei 
youngeft daughter, adding, with a ferious look, the 
thing fcemed to be of fo great confequence, that (he 
hoped I would, for once, forget that they were all wo- 
men/md give my real thoughts of it with the fame juft 
nefs I would ufe among a company of my own fex. - 
complied with herdefire, and communicated my fen 
timents to them on this fubje&, as near as I can re 
member, pretty much to the fo\\oV\TV£^\rc^ofe '•_ 
As nothing is more natural xhaw lot vjw^ o 
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dfefire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the: 
wifeft men in all ages have fpent fo much time to 
difcover what happinefs is, and wherein it chiefly con- 
fids. An eminent writer, named Varro^ reckons up 
no lefs than two hundred and eighty eight different 
% opinions upon this fubjefl: \ and anotner called Lucian f: 
after having given us a long catalogue of the no- 
, tions of feveral philofophcr^, endeavours to (hew the 
abfurdity of all of them, without eftablifhing any- 
thing of his own. 

That which feems to have made fo many err in 
this cafe, is the refolution they took to fix a man's 
happinefs to one determined point, which I conceive 
cannot be made up but by the concurrence of feveral 
particulars* 

I fliall readily allow Virtue the firft. place, as fhe is 
the mother of Content. It is this which calms our 
thoughts, and makes us furvey ourfelves with eafe 
and pleafure. iMaked virtue, however, is not alone 
fufficient to make a man happy. It mud be accom- 
panied with at leaft a moderate prcyifion of all the ne- 
ceflaries of life, and not ruffled and didurbed by bo- 
dily pains. A fit of the done Was (harp enough to 
make a doic cry out, tkat Zena y his mader, taught him 
falfe, when he told him that pain was no eviL 

But befides this, virtue is fo far from being alone 
fufficient to make a man happy, that the excels of it 
in fome particulars, joined to a foft and feminine 
temper, may often give us the deeped wounds, and 
chiefly contribute to render us uneafy. I might in- 
ftance in pity, love, and friend (hip. In the two laft. 
paffiong it often happens, that we fo entirely give up 
our hearts, as to make our happinefs wholly depend 
upon another perfon ; a trud for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can poflibly give us a fuf- 
ficient fecurity. 

The man therefore who would be truly happy r 
mud, befides an habitual virtue, attain 10 focxvfe 
ftrength of mind, as to confine tus W^vc^fe "wyQk® 
Mimfelf, and keep it from being deyctvd^tW. \rgow cAk 
m. A man of this make will p^iioxta ^ ^ c 

T«. 1L Ma 
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the common intercft of the focicty or country of which 
he makes a part. And there is ftill a more diffufivefpirit, 
whofe being or intentions reach the whole mats of 
mankind, and are continued beyond the prefent age 
to a fucceflVon of future generations. 

The advantage arifingto him who hath the tinfture 
of this generofity on his foul, is, that he is affj&ed 
with a mblimer joy than can be 'comprehended by one 
who is deftitute of that noble relifh. The happinefs 
of the reft of mankind hath a natural connexion with 
that of a reafonable mind. And in proportion as- 
the aft ions of each individual contribute to this end* 
he muft be thought to deferve w^Il or ill both of the 
world and of himfelf. I have in a late paper obferv-- 
ed, that men who have no reach of thought, do oft 
mifplace their affeftions on the means without ref- 
peft to the end, and by a prepofterous defire of things- 
in themfelves* indifferent, forego the enjoyment of 
jhat happinefs which thofe things are inftrumental to 
obtain. This obfervation has been confidered with 
regard to critics and mifers ; I fliall now apply it to* 
fret-thinkers. 

Liberty and truth are the main points which thefe.' 
gentlemen pretend to have in view \ to proceed there- 
fore methodically, I will endeavour to (hew in the 
firft place that liberty and truth are not in themfelves 
dedrable, but only as they relate to a farther end.. 
And fecondly, that the fort of liberty and truth (al- 
lowing them thofe names) which our free-thinkers ufe 
all their induftry to promote, is deftruftive of that 
end, viz. human happinefs •, and confequently that 
fpecies, as fuch, inftead of being encouraged or ef- 
teemed, merit the deteftation and abhorrence of alt 
honeft men. And in the laft place I defign to (hew, 
that under ttafc pretence of advancing liberty and' 
truth, they do in reality promote the two contrary. 

evils. # # 

As to the firft point, it has been obferved that it is 

the duty of each particular perfon to aim at the hap— 

pinefs of his feiJow-crcatures •, and \Viul a& x!tC\s» n\vk \s 

if a wider ox narrower extent, it argue* a, tkvxA ixrat: 
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or lefs virtuous. Hence it follows that a liberty of do- 
ing good aftions which conduce to the felicity of man- 
kind, and a knowledge of fuch truths as might either 
give us pleafure in the contemplation of them, or di- 
reft our condu£t to the great ends of life, are valuable 
perfections. But fhall a good man, therefcre, prefer 
a liberty to commit murder or adultery, before the 
wholefome reftraint of divine and human laws ? Or 
(hall a wife man prefer the knowledge of a trouble- 
fome and affli&ing truth, before a pleafant error that 
would cheer his foul with joy and comfort, and be at- 
tended with no ill confequences ? Surely no man of 
common fenfe would thank him, who had put it in his 
power to execute the fudden fuggeftions cf a fit of 
pa/Eon or madnefs, or imagine himfelf obliged to a 
perfon, who by forward! y informing him of ill news, 
had caufed his foul to anticipate that forrow which 
(he would have never felt fo long as fte ungrateful 
truth lay concealed. 

Let us then refpeft the happinefs of our fpecies, 
and in this light examine the proceedings of the free*— 
thinkers. From what giants and monfters would thefe 
knight-errants undertake to free the world t From the 
ties that religion impofeth on our minds, from the ex- 
ps£tation of future judgment, and from the terrors of 
a troubled confeience, not by reforming men's lives, 
but by giving encouragement to their vices. What 
are thele important truths of which they would con- 
vince mankind ? That there is no fuch thing as a wife 
and juft Providence : That the mind of man is corpo- 
real : That religion is a State-trick, contrived to make 
men honeft and virtuous, and to procure a fubfiftencc 
to others for teaching and exhorting them to be fo : 
That the good tidings of life and immortality brought 
to light by the Golpel, are fables and impoftures : 
From believing that we aie made in the image of God, 
they would degrade us to an opinion that we are on 
a level with the beads that perifh. What pleafure or 
what advantage do thefe notions bring to mankind I 
Is k of any u/e to the public that ^oo& t*\s.T\ *&&>&&. 
lofc the comfortable profpect of a ic>wax& to xXx^vt xvl 
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tue, or the wicked be encouraged to perfift in their im- 
piety, from an affiiranoe that they (hall not be punifh- 
cd for it hereafter ? 

Allowing, therefore, thefe men to be patrons of li- 
berty and truth, yet it is of fuch truths and that fort of 
liberty which makes them juftly be looked upon as en* 
emies to the peace and happinefs of the world. But 
upon 4 thorough and impartial view it will be found 
that their endeavours, inftead of advancing the caufe 
of liberty and truth, tend only to introduce ilavery and 
error among men. There are two parts in our na- 
ture, the baler, which confifts of our fenfes and paf- 
fions, and the more noble and rational, which is pro* 
perly the human part, the other being common to u> 
with brutes. The inferior part is generally much 
ftronger, and has always the ftart of reafon, which if, 
in the perpetual ftruggle between them, it were not 
aided from Mfcaven by religion, would aim oft univer- 
fally be vanquifhed, and man become a Have to his 

S anions, which as it is the moft grievous and abject 
avery, fo it is the genuine refult of that liberty which 
18 propofed by overturning religion. Nor is tne other 
part of their defign better executed. Look into their 
pretended truths : Are they not fo many wretched ab- 
ldrdities, maintained in oppofition to the light of na- 
ture and divine revelation, by fly inuendoes and cold 
jefts, by fuch pitiful fophifms, and fuch confufed and 
mdigefted notions, that one would vehemently fufpe£k 
thole men ufurped the name of free-thinkers, with 
the fame view that hypocrites do that of godlinefs, 
thatit may ferve for a cloak to cover the contrary de- 

fea? 

I (hall clofe this difcourfe with a parrallel reflection 
on thefe three fpecies, who feem to be allied by a cer- 
tain agreement in mediocrity of und^rftanding. A 
«pitic is entirely given up to the purfuit of learning ; 
when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his imagi- 
nation livelier, or his manners more polite than tho(e 
pf other man ? Is it obferved that a mifer, when he 
has acquired his fuperfluous eltate, eats, drinks, of 
fleeps with more fatisfa&ion a , thattajta&a dawsSj^r 
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Icr mind, or relifhes ary cf the enjoyments of life bet- 
ter than his neighbours ? The free-thinkers plead hard 
for a licence to think freely ; they.luve it ; but what 
ufe do they make of it ? Aro the y eminent for any 
fublime discoveries in any of tie arts and fciences ? 
Have they been authors of any inventions that con- 
duce to the well-being of mankind ? Do their wri- 
tings fhew a greater depth of defign, a clearer method, 
or more juft and correct reafoning, than thofe of other 
men ? 

There is a great refemblance in their genius ; but 
the critic and mifer are only ridiculous and contempti- 
ble creatures, while the free-thinker is alfo m perni- 
cious one. *■!■■! 

Guardian, ^fol. I.^Jo. 83. 

— sr — ■— 
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« JL CONSIDERED in my two lad letters that awful . 
and tremendous fubjeft, the ubiquity or omniprefentfltf 
of the Divine Being. I have {hewn that he is equat^ 
prefent in all places throughout the whole exteat of 
infinite fpace. This do&rine iafo agreeable to reafon, 
that we meet with it in the writings of tjje enlighten- 
ed heathens, as I might fliew at large, were it not al- 
ready done by other hands. But though the deity be 
thus eflentially prefent through all the immenfity of 
fpace, there is one part of it in which he difcovers 
himfelf in a mod tranfeendent and vifible glory. This 
is that place which is marked out in fcripture under 
the different appellations of Paradife, the third Heaven, 
the throne of God, and the habitation of his glory. It is here 
where the glorified body of our Saviour refides, and 
where all the celeftial hierarchies, and the innumera- 
ble hofts of angels, are reprefented as perpetually fur- 
rounding the feat of God with hallelujahs, and hymns 
of praife. This is that prefence of. Co4 vA\\Os\ tercvs. 
of the divines call his Glories •, and otYvm* V\*^^^&vc» 
Frefence. He is indeed as effentiaAYy ^xcfewX. vcw *£i 
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other places as in this ; but it ii here where he refides 
in a fenfible magnificence, and in the midft of all thofe 
fphndors which can affecl: the imagination of created 
beings. 

" It is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
Almighty's prefence in Heaven, whether difcovered 
by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 
our firft parents, prevails among all the nations of the 
world, whatsoever different notions they entertain of 
the godhead. If you look into Homer, that is, the moil 
ancient of the Greek writers, you fee the Supreme 

. Power feated in the Heavens, and encompafled with 
inferior deities, among whom the mufes are rcprefen- 
ted as finging incefl'antly about his throne. Who does 
not here fee the main ftrokes and outlines of this great 
truth we are fpeaking of ? The fame doctrine is flia- 
dowed out ip many other heathen authors, though at 
the fame time, like feveral other revealed truths, darn- 
ed and adulterated with a mixture of fables and hue 
.man inventions. But to pafs over the notions of the 
Greeks and Romans, thofe more enlightened parts 
vW the pagan world, we find there is fcarce a people 
among the late difcovered nations,who are not trained 
up in an opinion that Heaven is the habitation of the 
Divinity whom they worfhip. 

" As in Solomon's temple there was the fanfium f*n8§- 
rum, in whjeff a vifible glory appeared among the fig- 
ures of the cherubim, and into which none but the 
high prieft himfelf was permitted to enter, after hav- 
ing made an atonement for the fins of the people ; fo 
if we confider the whole creation as one great temple, 
there is in it this holy of holies, into which the High 
Prieft of our ialvation entered, and took his place 
among angels and archangels, after having made a 
propitiation for the fins of mankind. 

" With how much (kill muft the throne'of God be 
ere&ed ? With what glorious defigns is that habita- 
tion beautified, Which is contrived and built by him 
who infpired Hiram with wifdom ? How great muft 
be theiusnefty of that place, where the whole art of 

creation na$ ocen employ ed, and vAxete- ta<& Yo% &&• 
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fen to {hew himfelf in the mod magnificent manner I 
What mult be the .architeftuie of infinite power un- 
der the dire&ions of infinite wifdom i A fpirit cannot 
but be transported after an ineffable manner, with the 
fight of thofe obje£ts, which were made to afte£t him 
by that Being wno knows the inward frame of a foul, 
and how to pteafe and ravifh it in all its molt fecret 
powers and faculties. It is to this majeftic prefence 
of God, we may apply thofe beautiful expreinons in 
holy writ— Behold even to the moon, and it Jhineth not \ yea, 
the ftars are not pure in bis fight. The light of the fun, 
and all the glories of the world in which we live, are 
but as weak and fickly glimmerings, or rather darknefs 
itfelf, in comparifon of thofe fplendors which encom- 
pafi the throne of God. 

" As the glory of this place is tranfeendant beyond 
imagination, fo probably is the extent of it. There is 
light behind light, and glory within glory. How far 
that fpace may reach, in which God thus appears in 
perfect majefty, we cannot poflibly conceive. Though 
it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; and though nob 
inameafurable in itfelf, it may be fo with regard to any 
created eyeTtor imagination. If he has made thefe low- 
er regions of matter fo inconceivably wide and mag- 
nificent for the habitation ef mortal and perifhable be- 
ings, how great may we fuppofe the courts^ of this 
houfe to be, where he makes his refiderfte ifi a more 
efpecial manner, and difplays himfelf in theyulnefs o£ 
his glory, among an innumerable company of angels 
and fpirits of jultmen made perfeft ? 

"This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be 
raifed too high, when we think on a place where om- 
nipotence and omniftience have fo fignally exerted 
themfelves, becaufe that they are able to produce a 
fcene infinitely more great and glorious than that we 
are able to imagine. It is not impoflible but at the 
confummation of all things, thefe outward apartments 
of nature, which are now fuited to thofe beings who 
inhabit them, may be taken in and added to that glo- 
rious place of which lam here fpeakm^*, vcv&\s^ ta& 
means made a proper habitation £ox ^£\tim Vfca "aw 

N 
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exempt from mortality, and cleared of their imper- 
fc£tions : For fo the icripture feems to intimate when 
it fpeaks of new Heavens, and oi a new earth, where- 
in dwelleth righteoufnefs. 

" I have only con fidered this glorious place with re- 
gard to the fight and imagination, though it is highly 
probable that our other fenfes may here like wife enjoy 
their highefl gratifications. There is nothing which 
more raviihes and tranfports the foul than harmony ; 
and we iiave great reafon to believe, from the defcrip- 
tions of this place in holy fcripture, that this is one of 
the entertainments of it. And if the foul of man can 
be fo wonderfully affefted with thole ftrains of mufic, 
which human art is capable of producing, how much 
more will it be railed and elevated by" thofe, in which 
is exerted the whole power of harmony ! The fenfes 
are faculties of the human foul, though they cannot 
be employed, during this our vital union, without 
proper inftruments in the body. Why therefore 
fhould we exclude the fatisfa&ion of thefe faculties, 
which we find by experience are inlets of great plea- 

-fure to the foul, from among thofe entertainments 
which are to make upourhappinefs hereafter? Why 

vfhould we fuppofe that our hearing and feeing will not 
be gratified with thofe obje&s which are molt agreea- 
ble to them, and which they cannot meet with in thefe 
lower regions%f nature •, objects which neither eye 
hath feeu, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the 
heart of man to conceive ? I knew a man in Chrift 
(fays St. Paul, fpcaking of himfelf) about fourteen 
years ago (whether in the body, I cannot tell, or 
whether out of the body, I cannot tell, God knoweth) 
fuch a one caught up to the third Heaven. And 1 
knew fuch a man (whether in the body, or out of the 
body, I cannot tell, God knoweth) how that he was 
caught up into Paradife, and heard unfpeakable words, 
which it is impoflible for a man to utter. 

" By this is meant that what he heard was infinite- 
ly diffirent from any thing which he had heard in this 
world, that it was impombie to e^tefe \t \w 'fuch 

words as might convey a notion o£\X.XoYa*Y«arai.%% 
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<c It is very natural for us to take delight in inqui- 
ries concerning any foreign country, where we are 
fome time or other to make our abode ; and as we all 
hope to be admitted into this glorious place, it is both 
a laudable and ufeful curiofity, to get what informa- 
tion we can of it, while we make ufe of revelation 
for our guide. When thefe everlafting doors fhall be 
open to us, we may be fure that the pleafures and 
beauties of this place will infinitely tranfcend our pre- 
fent hopes and expectations, and that the glorious ap- 
pearance of the throne of God will rife infinitely be- 
yond whatever we are able to conceive of it. Wc 
might here entertain ourfelves with many other fpecu- 
lations on this fubjeft, from thofe feveral hints which 
we find of it in the holy fcriptures j as whether there 
may not be different manlions and apartments of glory 
to beings of different natures ; whether as they excel 
one another in perfe&ion, they are not admitted near- 
er to -the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater 
manifeftations of his prefence •, whether there are not 
folemn times and occafions, when all the multitude of 
Heaven celebrate the prefence of their Maker in more 
extraordinary forms of praife and adoration : As Adam y 
though he had continued in a ftate of innocence, 
would, in the opinion of our Divines, have kept holy 
the fabbath day, in a more particular manner than any 
other of the feven. Thefe, and the like fpeculatiohs, 
we may very innocently indulge, fo long as we make 
ufe of them to infpire us with a defire of becoming in- » 
-habitants of this delightful place. 

u I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, treat- 
ed on the mod furious fubject that can employ the 
mind of man, the omnipresence of the Deity ; a fub- 
ject which, if pofTible, lhould never depart from our 
meditations. We have considered the Divine Being, 
as he inhabits infinitude ; as he dwells among his 
works ; as he is prefent to the mind of man ; and, a* 
he difcovers himlelf in a more glorious manner among 
the regions of the bleit. Such a coufideratvyx ftvoviJA. 
be kept awake in us at all times, au& Yr\ sW^akk.%^ -«A 
pofleis our minds witjbi a perpetual vwc att&vswwfcw 
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It fhould be interwoven with all our thoughts ancrp 
ceptions, become one with the confcioufnefs of o 
own being. It is not to be reflected on in the col 
nefs of philofophy, but ought to fink us into the lo 1 
eft proftration before him,who is fo aftonifhingly gre; 
wonderful, and holy." 

Spectator, Vol. VIII. No. 5$ 

We confider infinite fpace as. an expanfion witho 
a circumference : We confider eternity, or infinite d 
ration, as a line that has neither a beginning nor 
end. In our fpt culations of infinite fpace, we con fid 
that particular place in which we exift, as a kind 
centre to the whole expanfion. In our fpeculatio 
of eternity, we confider the time which is prefent 
us, the middle, which divides the whole line into ti 
equal parts. For this reafon, many witty authc 
compare the prcfent time to an ifthmus, or narrc 
neck of land, that rifes in the midft of an ocean, ii 
mea fur ably diffufed on either fide of it. 

Philofophy, and indeed common fenfe, natura 
throws eternity under two divifions, which wc m 
call in Englifti, that eternity which is paft, and ti 
eternity which is to come. The learned term of #r 
nit as a partt ante, and et emit as a parte peft y may be mc 
amufing to the reader, but can have no other idea \ 
fixed to them that what is conveyed to us by the 
words, an eternity that is paft, and an eternity that 
. *o come. Each of thefe eternities is bounded at t 
ene extreme ; or, in other words, the former has ; 
end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us firft of all confider that eternity which 
■paft, referving that which is to come for the fubjefct 
another paper. The nature of this eternity is uttei 
inconceivable by the minds of man : Our reafon d 
monftratcs to us that it has been> but at the fame tir 
can frame no idea of it, but what is big with abfurdi 
and contradiction. We can have no other conce 
tion of any duration which is paft, than that all of 
was once preknt j and whatevet was otves. ^t<tfeut 
at fome certain diftance from us> and. YiTaaxs^^x \a 
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any certain diftance from us, be the diftance ever fo 
remote, cannot be eternity. The very notion of a,ny 
duration's being pad, implies that it was once pre- 
fent ; for the idea of itts being once prefent is a&ually 
included in the idea of its being paft. This therefore 
is a depth not to be founded by human underftanding. 
We are fure that there has been an eternity, and yet 
contradi£t ourfelves when we meafure this eternity by 
any notion which we can frame of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, xte fhall find 
that the difficulties we meet with in our conceptions 
of eternity, proceed from this fingle reafon, that we 
can have no other idea of any kind cf duiation than 
that by which we ourfelves, and all other created be- 
ings, do exift ; which is, a fucceflive duration made up 
of] paft, prefent, and to come. There is nothing 
which exifts after this manner, all the parts of whofe 
exiftence were not once equally prefent, and confe- 
f quently may be reached by a certain number of years 
: applied to it. We may arcend as high as we pleafe* 
k and employ our being to that eternity which is to 
I come, in adding millions of years to millions of years, 
I and we can never come up to any fountain head of 
I duration, to any beginning in eternity : But at the 
fame time we are fure, that whatever was once pre- 
fent, does lie within the reach of numbers, though per- 
haps we can never be able to put enough of them to- 
gether for that purpofe. We may as well * fey, that 
any thing may be a&uaHy prefent in any part of infi- 
nite fpace, wnich does not lie at a certain diftance 
from us, as that any part of infinite duration was once 
actually prefent, and does not alfo lie at fome deter- 
mined diftance from us. The diftance in both cafes 
may be immeafurabic and indefinite as to our facul- 
ties, but our reafon tells us that it cannot be fo in it- 
felf. Here therefore is that difficulty which human 1 
underftanding is net capable of furmounting. We are 
fure that fomething muft have exifted from eternity* 
and are at the fame time unable to cement \.\v\\. -avx^ 
thin^* which exifts, according to out notvoxi <& ^w>5&- 

encc, can have exifted from eternity. 
Vol. IL £j % 
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It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought in his own mind, to follow in fuch an ab- 
ftrafted fpeculation ; but I have been the longer on it, 
becaufe I think it is a demonftrative argument of the 
being and eternity of a God ; and though there are 
many other demonftrations which lead us to this great 
|ruth, I do not think we ought to lay afide any proofs 
in this matter, which the light of reafon had fuggefted 
to us, efpecially when it is fuch a one as has been 
urged by men famous for their penetration and force . 
of underftanding, and which appears altogether con* 
clufive to thofe who will be at tne pains to examine 
it. 

~ Having thus confidered that eternity which is paft f 
according to the befl idea we can frame of it, I (hall 
now draw up thofe feveral articles on this fubjeft, 
which are dictated to us by the light of reafon, and 
which may be looked upon as the creed of a philofo* 
pher in this great point. 

Firft, It is certain that no being could have made 
itfelf ; for if fo, it mull have afted before it was* 
which is a contradiction. 

Secondly, That therefore fome being mull have ex- 
ifted from all eternity. 

Thirdly, That whatever exifts after the manner of 
created beings, or according to any notions which we 
have of exiftence, could not have exiftedfrom eternity. 

Fourthly, That this Eternal Being mult therefore 
be the great Author of nature, the Ancient of Daps, whor 
being at an infinite diftance in his perfections from all 
finite and created beings, exifts in a quite different 
manner from them, and in a manner of which they 
can have no idea. 

I know that feveral of the fchool-men, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pretended 
to -explain the manner of God's exiftence, by telling 
us, that he comprehends infinite duration in every 
moment ; that eternity is with him a funSlum ftans> a 
fixed point •, or, which is as good fenfe, an infinite /*- 
Jlant - 3 that nothing, with reference to his exiftence, is 
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cither paft or to come : To which the ingenious Mr* 
Cowley alludes in his defcription of Heaven — 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing pafi, 
But an etet nal NOW does always I aft* 

For my own part, I look upon thofe propofitions as 
words that have no ideas annexed to them *, and 
think men had better own their ignorance, than ad- 
vance do&rines by which they mean nothing, and 
which, indeed, are felf-contradi£tory. We cannot be 
too modeft in our difquifitions, when we meditate on 
Him, who is environed with fo much glory and per- 
f eft ion, who is the fource of being, the fountain of alt 
that exiftence which we and his whole creation derive 
from him. Let us therefore with the utmoft humility 
acknowledge, that as fome being mult neceflarily have 
exifted from eternity, fo this being does exift after an 
incomprehenfible manner, iince it is impoffible for a 
Being to have exifted from eternity after our manner 
or notions of exiftence. Revelation confirms thefe 
natural dictates of reafon in the accounts which it gives 
us of the Divine exiftence, where it tells U6, that he 
is the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever •, and that 
he is the Alpha and Omega, tne beginning and the end- 
ing ; that a thoufand years are with him as one day, 
and one day as a thoufand years ; by which, and the 
like cxpre (lions, we are taught, that his exiftence* 
with relation to time or duration, is infinitely differ- 
ent from the exiftence of any of his creatures, and con- 
fequently that it is impoflible for us ta frame any ade- 
quate conceptions of it. 

In the firft revelation which he makes of his own 
being, he entitles himfelf, / am, that I am ; and when 
Mofes defires to know what name he (hall give him 
in his embafly to Pharoah, he bids him fay that Pam+ 
faith fent you. Our great Creator, by this revelation of 
himfelf, does in a manner exclude every thing elfe 
from a real exiftence, and diftinguiflies himfelf from 
his creatures, as the only being which truly and real- 
ly exifts. The ancient Platonic notion which. wa& 
drawn from /peculations o£ etettu^ ^roste&ai&i 
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agrees with this revelation which God has made of 
himfelf. There is nothing, fay they, which in reality ex- 
ifts, whofe exiftence, as we call it, is pieced up of pad, 
prefent, and to come. Such a flitting and iucceflive 
exiftence, is rather a fhadow of exiftence, and fome- 
thing which is like it, than exiltence itfelf. He only 
properly exifts, whofe exiftence is entirely prefent ; 
that is, in other words, who exifts in the mod per- 
fect manner, and in fuch a manner as we have no 
idea of. 

I (hall conclude this fpeculation with one ufeful in- 
ference. How can we fufliciently proftrate ourfelves, 
and fall down before our Maker, when we confider 
that ineffable goodnefs and wifdom which contrived 
this exiftence for finite natures ! What mull be the 
overflowings of that good-will, which prompted oar 
Creator to adapt exiftence to beings, in whom it is 
not neceflary ? Efpecially when we confider that he 
himfelf was before in the complete pofTeflion of ex- 
iftence and of happinefs, and in the full enjoyment 
of eternity. What man can think of himfelf a3 call- 
ed out and feparated from nothing, of his being made 
a cenfeious, a r^ajfonable, and happy creature j in fhort, 
of being taken in as a fharer of exiftence, and a kind 
of partner in eternity, without being fw alio wed up 
in wonder, in praifc, in adoration ! It is indeed a 
thought too big for the mind of man, and rather to 
be entertained in the fecrecy of devotion, and in the 
filencc of the foul, than to be exprcfled by words* 
The Supreme B*ing has not given us powers or fa- 
culties fufheient to extol and magnify fuch unutterable 
goodnefs. 

It is however fome comfort to us, that we {hall be 
always doing what we (hall never be able to do, and. 
that a work which cannot be finifhed, will however 
be the work of an eternity. 

Spectator, Vol. VIII. No. 5 90% 

I have always taken a particular pleafure in exam- 
iaingthc opbiions which men of different religions, dif- 
fcrcnt tges, and different countries, Ywifc cfe\m\aNE*&. 
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concerning the immortality of the foul, and the (late 
of happinefs which they promife themfelves in an* 
other world. For whatever prejudices and errors 
human nature lies under, we nnd that either reafon 
or tradition from our firft parents, has difcovered to 
all people foraething in thefe great points which bears 
analogy to truth, and to the doctrines opened to us by 
divine revelation. I was lately difcourfing on this 
► fubje£t with a learned perfon, wno has been very much 
converfant among tly inhabitants of the more weftern 
p*rt of Africa. Upon his converting with feveral in 
k that count-y, he tells me that their notion of heaven, or 
\ of a future ftate of happinefs, is this, that every thing 
j we there wifh for, will immediately prefent itfelf to 
[ us. We find, fay they, our fouls are of fuch a nature 

^that they require variety, and are not capable of being 
always delighted with the fame objects. The Su- 
preme Being, therefore, in compliance with this tafte 
I of happinefs which he has planted in the foul of man, 
I will raife up from time to time, fay they, every grati- 
1 fication which it is in the humour to be pleafed with. 
J If we wifli to be in groves, or bowers, among running 
ftreams, or falls of water, we (hall immediately find 
ourfelves in the mid ft of fuch a fcene as we defire. If 
we would be entertained with mufic and the melody 
of founds, the concert arifes upon our wiih, and the 
whole region about us is filled with harmony. In 
(hort, every defire will be followed by fruition, and 
whatever a man's inclination directs him to, will be 
prefent with him. Nor is it material whether the Su- 
preme Power creates in conformity to our wilhes, or 
whether he only produces fuch a change in our ima- 
gination, as makes us believe ourfelves converfant 
among thofe fcenes which delight us. Our happi- 
nefs will be the fame, whether it proceed from exter- 
nal obje&s, or from the impreffions of the Deity upon 
our own private fancies. This is the account which I 
have received from my learned friend. Notwithstand- 
ing this fyftem of belief be in general vet^j c\\vrc^\vw\ 
and vifionary, there is fomething fubVimt vc\\\& tskmvcv*x 
ofconfidering die influence of a Dim M^^*jJkq 
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man foul. It has alfo, like molt other opinions of 
heathen world upon thefe important points, it hs 
fay, its foundation in truth, as it fuppoles the foul 
good men after this life to be in a'ftate of per 
happinefs ; that in this ftate there will be no bai 
hopes, nor fruitlefs wifhes 5 and that we fhall er 
every thing we can defire. But the particular 
cumftance which I am mod pleafed with in 
fcheme, and which arifes from a juft refleftion u 
human nature, is that variety^gM pleafures whic 
fuppofes the fouls of good men will be poflefTed 
another world. This I think highly probable, fi 
the dictates both of reafon and revelation. The \ 
confifts of many faculties, as the underftanding, 
the will, with all the fenfes both outward and inwai 
or to (peak more philofophically, the foul can ti 
herfelfin many different ways of aftion. She 
exert herfelf in many different ways of adtion. 
can underftand, will, imagine, fee, and hear, love, 
difcourfe, and apply herfelf to many other the like 
crcifes of different kinds and natures ; but whal 
more to be confidered, the foul is capable of receiv 
a moil exquifite pleafure and fatisfaction from the 
ercifeof any of thefe its powers, when they aregrati 
with their proper objefts ; fhe can be entirely ha 
by the fatisfaction of the memory, the fight, the h« 
ing, or any other mode of perception. Every facult 
as a diftinct tafte in the rqind, and hath obje&s a$c< 
modated to its proper relifh. Doctor Tillotfon fo 
where fays, that he will not prefume to determim 
what confifts the happinefs of the bfcft, becaufe ( 
Almighty is capable of making the foul happy by 
thoufand different ways. Befides thofe feveral a\ 
ues to pleafure, which the foul is endowed witl 
this life, it is not impoflible, according to the opini 
of many eminent divines, that there may be new 
culties in the fouls of good men made p :rfe£fc, as \ 
as new fenfes in their glorified bodies. This we 
fure of, that there wilt\be new objects offered t< 
tJiofe faculties which are effential to us. 
We sire like wife to take notice, xkwA. *vs.rj ^* 
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:ulty is capable of being employed on a very 
variety of obje&s. The underttanding, for ex- 
:, may be happy in the contemplation of moral, 
il, mathematical, and other kinds of truth. The 
like wife may turn itfelf to an infinite multi- 
>bje£ts, efpecially when th^ foul (hall have 

1 through the fpace of many millions of years, 
hall reflect with pleafuie on the days of eternU 
Every other faculty may be confidered in the 
extent. ^ 

2 cannot queiTOn that the happinefs of a 
vill be adequate to its nature, and that it is en* 
d with any faculties which are to lie ufelefs and 
iployed. The happinefs is to be the happinefs 
i whole man, and we may eafilv conceive* to 
Ives the happinefs of the foul, whUe any one of 
:ulties is in the fruition of its chief good. The 
nefs may be of a more exalted nature in pro- 
m as the faculty employed is fo ; but as the 
; foul a&s in the exertion of any of its particu- 
wers, the whole foul is happy in the pleafure 
l arifes from any of its particular a£b. Foi 
thftanding, as has been before hinted, and as it 
een taken notice of by one of the greateft mod- 
hilofophers, we divide the foul into feveral pow- 
ld faculties, there is no fuch divifion in the foul 

fince it is the whole foul that remembers, un- 
mds, wills, or imagines. Our manner of con- 
ngthe memory, underftanding, will, imagina- 
and the like faculties, is for the better enabling 

prefs ourfelves in fuch abftra&ed fubjefts ot 

lation ; not that there is any fuch divifion in the 

tfelf. 

rfng then that the foul has many different facul- 

or, in other words, many different ways of a&- 

that it can be intenfely pleaftd, or made happy 
I thefe different faculties or ways of acting ; that 
y be endowed with feveral latent faculties, which 
lot at prefent in a condition to exert ; that we 
Dt believe the foiri is endowed vr\d\ wv^j fastttaj 
i is of do ufe to it | that whetlexet wj oafc *>i 
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thefe faculties is tranfcendantly pleafed, the<foul is ii 
a ftate of happinefs*, and in the lad place, confidei 
ing that the happinefs of another world is to be th 
happinefs of the whole man, who can que (lion bu 
that there is an infinite variety in thofe pleafures w 
are fpeaking of •, and that tills fulnefs of joy will b 
made up of all thofe pleafures which the Jiature of th 
foul is capable of receiving ? 

V.'c ihall be the more co-. firmed in this doctrine 
if we obfervethe nature ofvarie^with regard to th 
mind of man. The foul does TOt care to be alway 
in the fame bent. The faculties relieve one anothe 
by turns, and receive an additional pleafure from tb 
novelty of thofe objects about which they are conver 
fant. 

Revelation like wife very much confirms thano- 
ticn, under the different views which it gives USQ 
our future happinefs. In tha-defcription of the throni 
of God, it reprefents to us all thofe objects which ar 
able to gratify the fenfes and imagination : In vcr 
many places it intimates to us all the happinefs whicl 
the undcrftanding can poflibly receive in that ftate 
where all things (hall be revealed to us, and we (hal 
know, even as we are known \ the raptures of devo 
tion, of divine love, the pleafure of converfing witl 
our blcfled Saviour, with an innumerable hoft of an 
gels, and with the fpirits of juft men made perfect 
are likewife rtvealed to us in feveral parts of tne hoi 
writings. There are alfo mentioned thofe hierarchiq 
or governments, in which the Weft fliall be range 
one above another, in which we may be fure a grea 
part of our happinefs will likewife confift j for it wil 
not be there as in this world, where every one is aim 
ing at power and fuperiority 5 but, on the contrary 
every one will find mat ftation the moft proper fo 
him in which he is placed, and will probably thinl 

* that he could not have been fo happy in any other fta 
ticn. Thefe, and many other particulars, are marke< 
in divine revelation as the fcveral ingredients of ou 

happineh in heaven, which ail im^ f\i<:\\* vmetyo 
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, and fuch a gratification of the foul in all its diL 
it faculties, as I have been here mentioning. 
Dme of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubims arc 
: of angels who know raoft, and the feraphims a 
>f angels who love moft. Whether this diitin&ion 
ot altogether imaginary, I (hall not here examine ; 
it is highly probable, that among the fpirits of 
1 men there may be fome who will be more plea- 
with the employment of one faculty than of an- 
:r, and this peflhps according to thofe innocent 
virtuous habt^or inclinations wliich have here 
n the deepeft root. 

might here apply this confederation to the fpirits of 
ked snen, with relation to the pain which they 
I fufFer in one of their faculties, and the refpeftive 
nries which fhall be appropriated to each faculty in 
icular. But leaving this to the reflection of my re£- 
;, I (hall conclude with obferving how we ought 
e thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice in the 
ig which he has bellowed upon us, for having 
le the foul fufceptible of pleafure by fo many dif- 
nt ways. We fee by what a variety of pafTages! 
and giadnefs may enter into the thoughts of man % 
r wonderfully a human fpirit is framed, to imbibe 
proper fatisfa&ions, and tafte the goodnefs of its 
ator. We may therefore look into ourfelves with 
:ure and amazement, and cannot fufficiently ex- 
fs our gratitude to him who has encompafTed us 
h fuch a profufion of bleflings, and opened in us 
aany capacities of enjoying them. 
There cannot h? aftronger argument that God has 
gned us for a ftate of future happinefs, and for 
: Heaven which he has revealed to us, than that he 
thus naturally qualified the foul for it, and made 
-being capable of receiving fo much blifs. He 
lid never have made fuch faculties in vain, and 
e endowed us with powers that were not to be ex- 
:d on fuch objects as are fuited to them. ft. is very 
iifeft,by the inward frame and con&\\xrt\o\\ <& o>» 
ds, that he has adapted them to attmfru\teNw£c\ 
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-of pleafures and gratifications, which are not to 
>met with in this life. We fhould therefore at all tin- 
take care that we do not diiap|r>int this his gracic 
.purpofe and intention towards us, and make thofe 
cultics which he formed as fo many qualifications i 
happinefs and rewards, to be.the inftruments of pz 
2nd punifhment. 

• Spectator, Vol. VIII. No. 6c 
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HILPA and SHALUM — An Antediluvian 

COT^TSHIP. 

TJlLPA was one of the hundred and fifty daugh ten 
•* *Ztlpah, of the race of Cobu, h.y whom fome of ti 
learned think is meant Caw. She was exceeding 
beautiful, and when ihe was a girl of thretfcore ai 
ten years of age, received the addrefles of feveral wl 
made love to her. Among thefe were two brothe: 
Harpatk and Shalum. Harp at h, being the firft born, w 
mailer of that fruitful region which lies at the foot 
mount Tirzab, in the fouthern parts of China. Sb 
lum (which is to fay the planter in the Chinefe la 
guage) poflefled all the neighbouring hills, and th 
great range of mountains which goes under th* nan 
ofTirzah. Harpatb was of a haughty, contemptuo' 
fpirit ; Skalum waj> of a gentle difpofition, beloved bo 
by God and man. 

It is laid that among the Antediluvian women, tl 
-daughters of Cobu had their minds wholly fet upc 
riches ; for which reafon the beautiful Hilpa prefern 
Harpatb to Shalum, becaufe of his numerous flocks ar 
herds, that covered all the low country which rui 
along the foot of mount Tirzah, and is watered t 
feveral fountains and dreams breaking out of the fide 
pf that mountain. 

Harpatb made fo quick a difpatch of his courtflii 

that he married Hilpa in the hundredth year of her age 

and bsin£ of an infolent temper, laughed to fcorn n 

A ro thcr SAo/um, fox having pretended to \\ve. V*.wx\f 
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I of rocks and mountains. This fo much provoked 
z< - \ Skalum, that he is faid to have curfed his brother in the 

1- bttternefs of his heaqr, and to have prayed that one oi 
his fountains might fall upon his head if ever he 
(am&within the madow of it. 
*yl 1 From this time forward Harpatk would never yen- 
•^ I ture out of the vallies, but came to an untimely end 
I in the 205th year of his age, being drowned in a rivet 
cc * s as he attempted to crofs it. This river is called to 

I this day, from his j^Hd^who perifhed in it, the river 

f Htrpath ; and, whaWpfrerf remarkable, hTues out oi 
* * one of thofe mountains wnich Shalum wiflied might 

(fall upon his brother, when he curfed him in the bit- 
ternefs of his heart. 
-- 1 Hilpa was in the 1 6oth year of her age at the death 
- of her hufband, having brought him but 50 children, 
*\ I before he was (hatched away, as has been already re- 
ap* I lated. Many of the Antediiuvians made love to the 
young widow, though no. one was thought fo likely to 
Succeed in her affections as her firft lover Shalum, who 
renewed his courtfhip to her about ten years after the 
death of Harpath \ for it was not thought decent in 
thofe days that a widow mould be feen with a man 
within ten years after the deceafe of her hufband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and refolv- 
ing. to take away that objection which had been raifed 
againft him when he made his iiri't addrefiVs to Hilpa, 

#an immediately after her marriage with llarpatb^ 
)lant all that mountainous region which fell to his 
in the divifion of this country. He knew how to 
adapt every plant to its proper foil, and is thought to 
have inherited many traditional feciets of that art from 
the firit man. This employment turned at length to 
his profit as well as to his umufcment ; his mountains 
were in a few year* Iludcd with young trees, that 
gradually fliot up into groves, woccb> and foreiU, in- 
I termixecl with walks and lawns, and gardens ; info* 
F* much that the whole region, from a naked and defc- 
.* late profpe£t, began now to look like a fecond Para- 
15 dife. Tne pleaiautnefs of the piace, ax\<\ \tafc ^.^reftfe 
■*■ ) hie difpofmon oi Sbaluvt> who was reckoueA OMt. oi^Q 

7 
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mildeft and wifeft of all who lived, before the flo< 
drew into it multitudes of people, who were perpet 
ally employed in the finking of wells, the digging 
trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for the bet 
diftribution of water through every part of this f] 
ftious plantation. 

The habitations of Stulum looked every year m< 
beautiful in the eyes of Uiipa, who, after the fpace 
ieventy autumns, was wonderfully pleated with 1 
diftant profpe£l of SWit^'ftJM^Khich were then c< 
cred with innumerable t^teflVffees, and glooi 
fcenes that gave a magnificence to the place, and c< 
verted it into one of the fine ft landscapes the eye 
man could behold. 

The Chinefe record a letter which Sbalum is faid 
have written to Hilpa, in the eleventh year of her ^i 
do w hood. I (hall here tranflate it, without departi 
from that noble fimplicity of fentiment, and pla 
nefs of manners, which appears in the original. 

Sbalum was at this time one hundred and eigl 
years olJ, and Hilpa one hundred and feventy. 

Shaltjm, Mafter of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, M 

trefsof the Valiies. 

Iv the i%%tbyear eftbe Great 
u What have I not fuffercd, O thou daughter 
Zilpah, fince thou gaveft thyfelf away in marriage 
my rival ! I grew weary of the light of the fun, a 
have ever fince been covering myfelf with weeds 4 
forefts. Thefe threefcore and ten years have I bewai 
the lofs of thee on the tops of mount Tirzah, and loo 
cd my melancholy among a thoufand gloomy fha< 
of my own raifing. My dwellings are at prefent 
the garden of God ; every part of them is filled w 
fruits, and flowers, and fountains. The whole moi 
tain is perfumed for thy reception. Come up into 
O my beloved, and let us people this fpot of tfre n 
world with a beautiful race of mortals ; let us mti 
ply exceedingly among thefe delightful fhades, % 
m) every quarter of them with fons and daughtt 
Hememoer, O thou daughter o£ Zilpab > x!toxt£& \ 
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of man is but a thoufand years ; that beauty is the ad- 
miration but of a few centuries. It flounfhes as a 
mountain oak, or as a cedar on the top of Tirzab, 
which ir^ three or four hundred years will fade away, 
and never be thought of by pofterity, unlefs a young- 
wood fprings from its roots. Think well on this, ana 
remember thy neighbour in the mountains." 

Having here inferteddjis letter, which I look upon 
as the only AntcdfoJ/K^m&t-Joux now cntant, I mall 
in my next papqjj^^^^^nfwer to it, and the fequel 

of this (lory, ^^tj^^r 

oHtctator, Vol. VIII. No. 584. 

The Sequel of the Story ^Shalum a nd Hilpa. 

The letter inferted in my lad had 10 good an effe£fc 
upon**////*, that me anfwered it in lefs than a twelve- 
month, after the following manner : 

Hilpa, Miftrefs of the Vallies, to Shalum, Matter of 

Mount Tirzah. 

In the ySgthyear of the Creation* 

« What have I to do with thee, O Shalum ? Thou 
praifeft Hilpa's beauty, but art thou not fecretly en- 
amoured with the verdure of her meadows ? Art thou 
not more affected with the profpecT: of her green val- 
liesj than thou wouldeft be with the fight of her per- 
fpn ? The lowings of my herds, and the bleating of 
pr flocks* make a pleafant echo in thy mountains, and 
round fweetly in tny ears. What though I am de- 
lighted with the wavings of thy forefts, and thofe 
breezes of perfumes which flow from the top of 7V>- 
xab : Are thefe like the riches of the valley ? 

" I know thee, O Shalum j thou art more wife and 
happy than any of the fons of men. Thy dwellings 
are among the cedars ; thou fearcheft out the diverfi- 

2r of„foils ; thou underftandeft the influences of the 
ars, and marked the change of feafons. Can a wo- 
man appear lovely in the eyes of fuch a one ? Difquiet 
me not, O Shalum ; let me alone, that \ mvj *xvvs^ 
tfiofe goodly po flcSions which axe ia\kxv x& w\ w* 
J QL. II, O % 
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"Win me not by thy enticing words. May thy tree* 
increafe and multiply, mayeft thou add wood to wood 
and (hade to (hade ; but tempt not Hilpa to deftro; 
thy folitude, and make thy retirement populous." 

The Chinefe fay, that a little time afterwards (hi 
Accepted of a treat in one of the neighbouring hills t< 
which Shalum had invited her. This treat laded fo: 
two years, and is faid to h avexoft Shalum five hundrec 
antelopes, two thou fund oJHH^and two thoufam 
tun of milk 5 but what j^^^^Hkecom mended it 
was that variety of ddiciQ^^^HPHid pot herbs it 
which no perfon then livin^^mld any way equa 
Shalum. 

He treated her in rhe bower which he had planted 
amid the woods of nightingales. This wood was 
made of fuch fruit trees and plants as are moft r^reca* 
ble to the feveral kinds of finging birds ; fo that S 
had drawn into it all the mufic of the country, and 
was filled from one end of the year to the other* with 
the moft agreeable concert in feafon. 

He {he wed her every day fome beautiful and fur* 
prifmg fcene in this new region of woodlands ; and 
as by this means he had all the opportunities he could 
wifli for of opening his mind to her, he fuccceded fa 
well, that upon her departure fhe made him a kind ol 
promile, and gave him her word to return him a pofi" 
tive anfwer in lefs thun fifty years. 

i 

the fame time a moft fplendid vifitfrom Mtflipucby wffl 
was a mighty man of old, and had built a great citjj 
which he called after his own name. Evtry houfc 
vms made for at leaft a thoufand years, nay. there were 
ibme'that were lealVd out for three lives ; fo that the 
quantity of ftonc and timber confumed in this build- 
ing is fcarce to be imagined by thofe who live in th< 
prefent r.ge of the world. This great man entertained 
her with the voice of nautical intkuments which had 
lately been invented, and danced before her to th< 
found of the timbrel. He alfo prefented her with fev- 
erjldomtitk utenfils wrought iubi^&^^\iwk^\odi 



She had not been long among her own people 
the V3llies,'when fhe received new overtures, and 
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had been newly found out for the conveniency of life. 
In the mean time Shalum grew very uneafy with him* 
felf, and was forely difpleafecf at Hllpa for the recep- 
tion which (he had given to Mijhpacb, infomuch that 
he never wrote to her, or fpoke of her during a 
revolution of Saturn ; but finding that this inte 
went ho farther than a vifit, he again renci 
dreffes to her, who duu^her long fikndns faHTvery 
often to have caft^^^^Hh?y€ upon 'mount Tiizah. 

Her mind ccMg^^^^^^&ng about twenty years 
longer between n^^^^KJtJjJbpacb ; for though her 
inclinations favourcS^fformer, her intereft pleaded 
"very powerfully fju^ie other. While her heart was 
in this unfettled c^rroition, the following accident hap* 
pened which determined her choice. A high tower 
of wood that flood in the city of Mijhpach having caught 
fire by a flafh of lightning, in a few davs reduced the 
whole town to athes. Mijkpach refolved to rebuild the 
place whatever it mould coft him ; and having alrea- 
dy deftroyed ail the timber of the country, he was 
forced to have recourfe to Shalum, whofe forefts were 
now two hundred years old. He purchafed thefe 
woods with fo many herds .of cattle and flocks of fheep, 
and with fuch a vaft extent of fields and paftures, that 
Shalum was now grown more wealthy than Mijbpaeh ; 
and therefore appeared fo charming in the eyes oiZiU 
pab's daughter, that (he no longer vcfufed him in mar- 
jriage. On the day on which he brought her up into 
Bhe mountains, he railed a molt prodigious pile of cc- 
TCir, and of every. fweet fmelling wood, which reached 
above three hundred cubits in height : He alfo caft 
into the pile bundles of myrrh, and uiaves of fpikenard, 
enriching it with every fpicy fiuub, and making it fat 
with the gums of his plantains. This was the burnt 
offering which Shalum offertfrin the day cf his efpou- 
fals : r JLhe fmoke of it afcended up to Heaven, and fill- 
ed the whole country with incenle and perfume. 

Spectator, Vol. VIIL No. 535. 
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HEN I look into the frame and conftitution 
my own mind, there is no part of it which I obfei 

•ater fatisfa&ion, than that tenderncfs a 
which it bears for the good and happinefs 
■^My own circumftances are indeed fo n; 
lHmt yjtehat 1 fho^^^fe but very little pl< 
fure,could I irWiveitonljd^^^Bfcenjoyments whi 
are in my own pofieiH^^^^^^Bk, this great tii 
ture of humanity, whiclH^^Hjj^Rl my thoug] 
and reflections, I am happiHBBSn any (ingle peri 
can be, with all the wealth, ftrej^h, oeauty ana jTi 
cefs, that can be conferred upoifflHnortal, if he 01 
reliflies fuch a proportion of tnefc bleffings as is veft 
inhimfelf, and in his own private property. By d 
means, every man who does himfelf any real fervit 
does me a kmdnefs. I come in for my (hare in all 1 
good that happens to a man of merit and virtue, a 
partake of many gifts of fortune and power that I'n 
never born to. There is nothing in particular in whi 
I fo much rejoice as the deliverance of good and gc 
erous fpirits out of dangers, difficulties and diftrefl 
And becaufe the world does not fupply in (lances 
this kind to furnifli out fufficient entertainments : 
fuch an humanity and benevolence of temper, I hi 
«ver delighted in reading the hiftory of ages ps 
% which draws together into a narrow compafs the gn 
occurrences and events that are but thinly fown 
thofe traces of time, which lie within our knowled 
and observation. When I fee the life of a great m; 
who deferved well of his country, after having (In 
gled through all the oppofitions of prejudice and < 
vy, breaking out witn luftre, and fhining forth in 
the fplendor of fuccefs,* clofe my book, and am 
happy man for a whole evening. 

But fince in hiftory* events are of a mixed natu 

and ofteirhappen alike to the worthlefs and the defe 

ing, infomuch that we frequently fee a virtuous m: 

dying in the midft of difapnointments and calamiti 

and ttxe vicious ending their dvj* m \>\<&gcfa{ 
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peace ; I love to amufe myfelf with the accounts I 

meet with in fabulous hiftories and fictions : For in 

this kind of writings we have always the pleafure of 

feeing vice punifhed, and virtue rewarded : Indeed, 

were we able to view a man in the whole circle of his 

cxiftence, we mould have the fatisfa&ion of feeing k 

clofe with happinefs or mifery, according to hiftpro- 

per merit : But though our view of him is interrupted 

by death before thennifliing of his adventures (if I 

may fo fpeak) wjgflHbe fare that the conclusion and 

cataftrophe is al^Hnfaitable to his behaviour. On 

a the contrary, the whole being of a man, ccnfidered as 

j an hero, or a knight-errant, is comprehended within 

the limits of a po^m or romance, and therefore al- 

, ways ends to our fatisfadtion ; fo that inventions of * 

- this kind are like food and exercife to a good-natured 

J difpofition, which they pleafe and gratify at the fame 

time that they nourifli and ftrengthen. The greater 

the affliction is in which we fee our favourites in thefe 

relations engaged, th2 greater is the pleafure we take 

in feeing* them relieved. 

Among the many feigned hiftories which I have 
met with m my reading, there is none in which the he- 
ro's perplexity is greater, and the winding out of it 
more difficult, than that in a French author whofe 
name I have forgot. It lo happens, that the hero's 
miftrefs was the filter of his intimate friend, who for 
certain reafons was given out to be dead, while he was 
^preparing to leave his country in queft of adventures- 
The hero having heard of his friend's death, immedi- 
ately repaired to his miftrefs, to condole with her, 
and comfort her. Upon his arrival in her garden, he 
difcovered at a diftance a man clafped in her arms, and 
embracing her with the molt endearing tendernefs. 
What fhould he do ? It did not confift with the gen- 
tlenefs of a knight-errant either to kill his miftrefs, or 
the man whom fhe was pleafed to favour. At the fame 
time, it would have fpoiled a romance, mould he have 
laid violent hands on nimfelf. In fhort,he immediately 
entered upon his adventures ; and, after aAorrv^ tev\s& 
of exploits, found out by degrees, UvaX. \\v£ ^csfoffc \vft 
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faw in his miftrefs's arm was her own brother, taking 
leave of her before he left his country, and the em 
brace (he gave him nothing elfe but the affe£tionat< 
farewell of a fifter : So that he had at once the tw< 
greateft Satisfactions that could enter into the heart o: 
man 9 -in finding his friend alive, whom he though 
deadv; and his miffcrefs faithful, whom he believed in 
conilant. 

There are indeed feme difafters fo very fatal, thai 
it is impofliblc for any accideititfktae&ify them. Oi 
this kind was that of poor ZnHl^md yet we fee 
Ovid has found an expedient £vffi in this cafe. He de- 
scribes a beautiful and royal virgin walking on the 
fea-fhore, where (he was difcovered by Niptune, and 
violated. After a long and fuccefsful import unity, to 
mitigate her forrow, he offers her whatever (he could 
wifh for. Never certainly was the wit of woman 
more puzzled in finding out a ftratagem to retrieve 
her honour. Had fhe defired to be changed into a 
ftock or ftone, a beaft, fifh, ot fowl, (he would have 
been a lofer by it : Or had fhe defired to have been 
made a fea-nymph, or a geddefs,. her immortality 
would have perpetuated her difgrace. Give me 
therefore, faid fhe, fuch a fhape as may make me in« 
capable of fuffering again that like calamity, or of be- 
ing reproached for wnat I have already fuffered. In 
(hort, fhe was turned into a man, and by that onh 
means avoided the danger and imputation fhe fo 
much dreaded. 

I was once myfelf in agonies of grief that are un- 
utterable, and in fo great a diftra£tion of mind, that 
I thought myfelf even out of the pollibility of receiv- 
ing comfort. The occafion was as follows : When 
I was a youth, in a part of the army which was then 
quartered at Dover, I fell in love with an agreeable 

Joung woman, of a good family in thofc parrs, and 
ad the fatisfadHon ot feeing my addrefTes kindly re- 
ceived, which occasioned the perplexity I am going tc 
relate. 

We were in a calm evening diverting ourfelves up< 
on the top of the cliff, with U\e pxofcgsOu oi ifofc to 
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.nd trifling away the time in fuch little fondneffet 
is are moil ridiculous to people in bufinefs, and moft 
igreeable to tkofe in love* 

In the midft of thefe our innocent endearments f 
he fnarched a paprf of verfes out of my hand and ran 
iway with them. I was following her, when on a 
"udden the ground (though at a confiderable dif- 
ance from the verge of £he precipice) funk under 
ier, and threw hqjftdown from fo prodigious an 
leight upon fuch a«»ge of rocks, as would have 
lamed her into ten moufand pieces, had her body 
>een made of adamant. It is much eafier for my 
eader to imagine my (late of mind upon fuch anoc- 
afion, than for me .to e&prefs it. I faid to myfelf, 
t is not in the power of heavqn to relieve me ; when 

awoke, equally tranfported and aftonifhed to fee 
ayfelf drawn out of an affliction which, the very 
noment before appeared to me altogether inextrica* 
He. 

The impreffions of grief and horror were fo lively 
A this •ccafion, that while they laftcd, they made 
le more miferable than I was at the real death of 
iiis beloved perfon (which happened a few months 
fter, at a time when the match between us was con- 
luded) inafmuch as the imaginary death was untime- 
r, and I n>yfelf in appearance, an acceffary .; whereas 
er real deceafe had at leaft thefe alleviations, of being 
atural and inevitable. 

The memory of the dream I have related, ftill 
wells fo ftrongly upon me, that I can never read the 
rfcription of Ooyer-ClifF, in ShaJkefpeare's tragjdy of 
ng Lear, without a frefh fenfe ot my efcape. The 
roipecl: from that place is drawn with fucn propep 
cidents, that whoever can read it without growing 
ddy, muft have a good head, or a very bad one. 

me on t Sir, here 9 / the place ; ftandftill! How fearful 

uldivcxj 'tit to caft one's eyesfo low I 

\e crocus and choughs that *wing the midway air % 

t*w /care* as gro/s ar kettles. Half <way down ,.. 

ry//*/ eh* gat/vrsjampbirt ■ DrtadfyXxxoM fe^ 
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Methinks befeems no bigger than his bead, 

Thefijhermen that walk upon the beach t 

Appear like mice, and yond' tall anchoring bark 

Diminijb'd to her beat J ber I sat ! A buoy 

Almrjl too J mall for fight. The murmuttngfurgi -. 

(That ok the unnumbered pebble be.-.ts) 

Cannot be beard Jo high. Vll look no more 3 

Left my brain turn. 

TatleRvVoI. III. No. XI 7. i" 

1 1 

HONOUR. ) 



E 



^VERY principle that is a motive to good a&ions ■ 
ought to be encouraged, fines men are of fo different 
a make, that the fame principle does not work equal- 
ly upon all minds. What fome men are prompted to ' 
by confidence, duty or religion, which are only differ- j- 
ent names for the fame things, others are prompted P 
to by honour. } 

The fenfe of honour is of fo fine and delicate a na- L 
ture, that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are naturally noble, or in fuch as have been cultivated 
by great examples, or a refined education. This pa- 
ptr therefore is chiefly defigned for thofe who by t 
means of any of thefe advantages are, or ought to be^ 
actuated by this glorious principle. _ .[■ 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle ■ 
of action when it is mifunderftood, I fhall confide? ^ 
honour with refpeel: to three forts of men : Firft of ; 
all, with regard to thofe who have a right notion of it. ;: 
Secondly, with regard to thofe who have a miftaken ;■ 
notion of it. And thirdly, with regard to thofe who 
treat it as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the firft place, true honour, though it be a dif- 
ferent principle from religion, is that which produces • 
the fame effects. The lines of a&ion, though . drawn « 
from different parts, terminate in the fame point . 
Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoyed by the law* » 
of God ,- honour, as it is graceful and ornamental to .1 
human nature. The reUgvou% nun /e«ri> ta& xsa& A 
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honour /corns to do an ill a&ion. The former confid- 
rs vice as fomething that is beneath him, the other as 
jmething that is otrenfive to the Divine Being. The 
ne as what is unbecoming, the other as what is forbid* 
ta. Thus Seneca fpeaks in that natural and genu- 
le language of a man of honour, when he declares 
lat were there no God to fee or punifli vice, he would 
3t commit it, becaufe it is of fo mean, fo bafe, and 
1 vile a nature. 

I (hall conclude dps head with the defcription of 
Dnour in the part of young Juba. 

Honour** afacred tye, the law of kings , 

The noble mind's diftinguiping perfection , 

That aids and ftrengtbens virtue where it meets her, 

jjnd imitates her aft ions where Jhe is not. 

It ought not to be f ported with Cato. 

In the fecond place we are to confid^r thofe who 
ive miftaken notions of honour, and thefe are fuch 

eftablifli any thing to themfelves for a point of 
>nour, which is contrary either to the laws of God, 

their country ; who think it more honourable to 
venge, than to forgive an injury ; who make no 
ruple of telling a lye, but would put any man to 
tatn who accufes them of it ; who are more careful 

guard their reputation by their courage than by 
eir virtue. True fortitude is indeed fo becoming 

human nature, that he who wants it, fcarce de- 
r? es the name of a man - 9 but we find feveral who 

much abufe this notion, that they place the whole 
ea of honour in a kind of brutal courage ; by which 
eans we have had many among us who have called 
emfelves men of honour, who would have been a 
fgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who facri- 
res any duty of a reafonable creature to a prevailing 
ode or fafhion, who looks upon any thing as hon- 
irable that is difpleafing to his Maker, or deftru&ive 
fociety, who thinks himfelf obliged by this princi- 
e to the pra&ice of fome virtues and not of others» 
by no means to be reckoned among \x\& tc&xi <& 
nomr. 
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Timogena was a lively inftance of one aftuated \y 
falfc honour. Timogenes would fmile at a man's je{ 
who ridiculed his Maker, and at the fame time, run ; 
onan through the body who fpoke ill of his friend 
Timogenes would have fcorned to have betrayed a fe 
.cret, that was intrufted with him, though the fate o: 
his country depended upon^the difcovery of it. Tim 
genes took away the life of a young fellow in a duel 
for having fpoken ill of Belinda, a lady whom he him- 
felfhad feduced in youth, and J)etrayed into want and 
ignominy. To dole his charafter, Timogenes aftci 
having ruined feveral poor tradesmen's families, who 
had trufted him, fold his eftate to fatisfy his creditors \ 
but like a man of honour, difpofed of all the money 
he could make of it, in the paying off his play-debts, 
or to fpeak ni his own language, his dthtt of hm 
.cur. 

In the third place, we are to confider thofe perfons, 
who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it in* 
to ridicule. Men who are profefledly of no honour 
are of a more profligate and abandoned nature than 
even thofe who are actuated by falfe notions of it, a* 
.there is more hopes of a heretic than of an atheift 
Thefe fons of infamy confider honour with old Sf 
fhaxy in the play before mentioned, as a fine imaginarj 
notion, that leads aftray young unexperienced mea 
and draws them into real mifchiefs, while they are en- 
gaged in the purfuits of a fhadow. Thefe are gene- 
rallv perfons who, in Shakefpeares phrafe, are worn am 
hackneyed in ike ways of men ; whofe imaginations ait 
grown callous, and have loft thofe delicate fentimenti 
which are natural to minds that are innocent and un« 
-depraved. Such old battered mifcreants ridicule eve« 
ry thing as romantic that comes in competition wid 
their prefent intereft, and treat thofe perfons as vifion- 
aries who dare (land up in a corrupt age, for wha 
has not its immediate reward joined to it. The ta 
lents, intereft, of experience of fuch men, make then 
wzry often ufeful in all parties, and at all times. BuJ 
whatever wealth and d'igmt\t& x\vtij rewj ■stxw iJ 
tbey ought to confider, xh&X. every Que, feM\te ^ 
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)t in the annals of his country, who arrives at the 
nple of honour by any other way than through that 
virtue. 

Guardian, Vol. II. No. 161. 



HOPE. 

l HE time pre/int feldom affords fufficient employ- 
nt to the mind of man. Objefts of pain or pleafure* 
eor admiration, do hot lie thick enough together 
life to keep the foul in conftant a&ion, and uipply 
immediate exercife to its faculties. In order, 
nxfore, to remedy this defe£t, that the mind may 
t want bufinefs, but always have materials for think- 
y fiie is endowed with certain powers, that can re- 
what is paffed, and anticipate what is to come. 
That wonderful faculty wnich we call the Memory, 
perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
fent to entertain us. It is like thofe repofitories in 
eral animals that are filled with ftores of their for- 
r food, on which they may ruminate when their 
fent pafture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 
nts, and prevents any chafms of thought by ideas 
what is paft s we have other faculties that agitate 
I employ her upon what is to come. Thefe are the 
lions of Hope and Fear. 

By thefe two paflions we reach forward into futu- 
f , and bring up to our prefent thoughts obje&s that 
hid in the remoteft depths of time. We fufFer 
fery, and enjoy happinefs, before they are in be- 
; ; we can fet the fun and ftars forward, or lofe 
tit of them by wandering into thofe retired parts of 
rnity when heaven and earth (hall be no more. 
By the way, who can imagine that the exiftence of 
creature is to be circumfcribed by time, whofe 
mghts are not ? But I (hall, in this paper, confine 
r felf to that particular paffion which goes h^ v\\s. 
me of hope. 
Our a&ual enjoyments arc fo tevr fc?A \xvoSfcsfcy 
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that man would be a very miferable being, were be 
not endowed with this paflion, which gives him a 
tafte of thofe good things which may poffibly come 
into his pofleflion. Wtjbould hope far every thing thai is 
good) fays the old poet Linus, kecaufe then is nothing 
•which ma, not he hoped for 9 and nothing but what the gods art 
sble to give us. Hope quickens all the dill parts of 




cheers and gladdens her, when die does not attend to 



it. It makes pain eafy, and labour pleafant, Be- ! 
fides thtfe feveral advantages which rife from ho/e t \ 
there is another which is none of the lead, and j 
that is, its great efficacy in preferving us from fetring 
too high a value on prefent enjoyments. The faying 
of Ctejar is very well known, when he had given 
away all his eftate in gratuities among his friends, one 
of them afked what he had left for himfelf : to which j 
. that great man replied, hope. His natural magnanimi* |. 
ty hindered him from prifing what he was certainly ./ 
pofTefled of, and turned all his thoughts, upon fome- \ 
thing more valuable than he had in view. Iqueftion j 
not but every reader will draw a moral from this fto- 
ry, and apply it to himfelf without any direction. 

The old ftory of Pandora's box (which many of the 
learned believe was formed among the heathens upon 
the tradition of the fall of man) {hews us how deplo- 
rable a ftate they thought the prefent life, without 
hope : To fet forth the utmoft condition of miferyi 
they tell us, that our forefather, according to the Pa- 
gan theology, had a great vefiel prefentedhim by P*** 
dora : Upon his lifting up the lid of it, fays the fable, 
there flew out all the calamities and diftempers inci- 
dent to men, from which, till that time, they had 
been altogether exempt. Hope y who had been inclo- 
fed in the cup with fo much bad company, infteadof 
flying off with the reit, ftuck fo clofe to the lid of it, 
that it was fhut down upon her. 

I /hall make but two reflections upon what I have 
hitherto faid. 1'irft, that no kind oi Y\fc\a fo ta^l as. 
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iat which is full of hope, efpecially 

rell grounded, and when the obje^ 

Ited kind, and in its nature prop< 

>n happy who enjoys it. This p 

ery evident to thole who confider 

relent enjoyments of the moft hap 

ifufficient to give him an entire fausiactiuu aim *v,- 

uiefcence in them. 

My next obfervation is this, that a religious life is 
lat which moft abounds in a well grounded hope, 
nd fuch an one as is fixed on objedts that are capable 
f making us entirely happy. This hope in a religious 
ran, is much more fure and certain than the hope of 
ny temporal blefling, as it is ftrengthened not only • 
y reafon, but by faith. It has at the fame time its 
ye perpetually fixed on that ftate, which implies in 
le very notion of it the moft full and the moft com- 
lete happinefs. 

I have before {hewn how the influence of hope in - 
eneral fweetens life, and makes our prefent condi- 
on fupportable, if not pleafing ; but a religious hope 
as (till greater advantages, ft does not only bear up- 
le mind under her fufterings, but makes her rejoice 
i them, as they may be the inftruments of procuring 
er the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has like wife this advantage above 
ny other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
)ing man, and to fill his mind not only with fecret 
omfort and refrefhment, but fometimes with rapture 
ndtranfport. He triumphs in his agonies, whild 
lie foul fprings forward with delight to the great ol>- 
iQ. which fhe has always had^in view, and leaves the 
ody with an expe&ation of being reunited to her in a 
lorious and joyful refurre&ion. 

Ifhall conclude this effay with thofeemphatical ex- 
reflions of a lively hope, which the Pfalmift made ufe 
fin the midft of thofe dangers and adverfities which 
jrrounded him ; for the following paffage has its 
refent and perfonal, as well as its future and prophet-^ ' 
: fenfe. / havefet the Lard always before ?ne \ "EecauJ* *■ 

•/> at mj rigfo hand 1 Jball not fa mwed \ <Ttot£we TO; 4 
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that ntf^' **' "9 $? or J re j * c *?b : My fltfli alfo Jball rejf 
not .. For thou nnilt not leave my foul in hell 9 neither *wih 
tf/fufftr thine Holy One to fee corruption. Tbou wilt Jhew 

Mtbe path of life : In thy prefence there is ftdmejs tf j*j\at 

thy right Iiand mre pleafuresfor evermore. 

Spectator, Vol. VI. No. 471. 

My four hundred and feventy firft fpeculation turn- 
ed upon the fubjeft of Hope in general. I defign this 
paper as a fpeculation upon that vain and foolifh hope, 
which is mifemployed on temporal objefls, and pro- 
duces many forrows and calamities in human life. 

It is a precept feveral times inculcated by Hor*ce> 
that we fhould not entertain a hope of any thing in 
life which lies at a great diftance from us. The 
Ihortnefs and uncertainty of our time here, makes 
fuch a kind of hope unreafonable and abfurd. The j 
grave lies unfeen between us and the obje£t which we 
reach after. Where one man lives to enjoy the good i 
he has in view, ten thoufand are cut off in ihe pur- \ 
fuit of it. 1 

It happens likewife unluckily, that one hope no 
fooner dies in us, but another rifes up in its Read. 
We are apt to fancy that we fhali be happy and fatis- 
fied if we poflefs ourfelves of fuch and fucn particular 
enjoyments*, but either by rcafon of their emptinefs, or 
the natural inquietude of the mind, we have no fooner 
gained one point, but we extend our hopes to an- 
other. We itill find new inviting fcenes and land- 
scapes lying behind thole which at a diftance termina- 
ted our view. 

The natural confequences of fuch refle&ions are 
thefe ; that we fhould take care not to let our hopes 
run out into too great a length ; that we fhould fuffi- 
ciently weigh the obj efts of our hope, whether they 
be fuch as we may reafonably expeft from them what 
ve propofc in tneir fruition, and whether they are 
fuch as we are pretty fure of attaining, in cafe our 
life extend itfelf fo far. If we hope for things which 
are at too great a diftance from us* it is poflible that 
we mzy be intercepted by death m ciux ^xo^c^fc %<&» 
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wards them. If we hope for things of which wc 
have not thoroughly confijdercd the value, our difap- 
pointment will be greater than our pleafure in the 
fruition of them. It we hope for what we are not 
likely to pofllfs, we aft and think in vain, and make 
life a greater dream and ihadow than it really is. 

Many of the miferies and misfortunes of life pro- 
ceed from our want of confideration, in one or all of 
thefe particulars. They are the rocks on which the 
fanguine tribe of lovers daily fplit, and on which the 
brankrupt, the politician, the alchemift, and projeftor 
are caft away in every age. Men of warm imagination* 
and towering thoughts are apt to overlook the goods 
of fortune which are near them, for fomething that 
glitters in the fight at a diitance ; to negle£t, folid and 
Hibftantial happinefs, for what is fhowy and fJ^erfi- 
cial ; and to contemn that good that lies within their 
reach, for that which thi y are not capable of attain- 
ing. Hope calculates its fchemes for a long and du- 
rable life j prefles forward to imaginary points of 
blifs ; and grafps at impoflibilities ; and consequently 
very often infnares men into beggary, ruin, and dis- 
honour. 

Whit I have here faid, may ferve as a moral to an 
Arabian fable, which I find tranflated into French b]r 
Monfieu^ Gall and. The fable has in it fuch a wild,, 
but natural fimplicity, that I queftion not but my 
reader will be as much pleafed with it as I have been, 
and that he will confider himfelf, if he refle&s on the 
feveral amufements of hope which have fomctimes 
pa(Ted in his mind, as a near relation to the Perfian 
glafs-man. 

dlnafchar, fays the fable, was a very idle fellow, 
who never would fet his hand to any bufinefs during 
his father's life. When his father died, he left him to 
the value of an hundred drachmas in Perfian money- 
Alnafchav % in order to make the beft of -it, laid it out 
in glafles, hottles, and the fineft earthen ware. Thefe 
he piled up in a large'open bafket, and having made 
choice of a very little fliop, placed tVve Vra&sx. **x.\tt& 
feet, aud leaned his back upon the VJ2\\> \si «^*S»* 
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tion of cuftomcrs. As he fat in this pofturc with his 
eyes upon the baiket, he fell into a moft amufmg 
train of thought, and was overheard by one of his 
neighbours, as he talked to himfelf in the following 
manner : This bajket, fays he, coft me at the <wMefale mer- 
chant's an hundred drachmas, which is all I have in the 
world- I Jball quickly make two hundred of it ', by felling it 
in reta 7. Thefe two hundred drachmas quill in a very little 
time rife to four hundred > which of courfe will amount in 
time to four thoufand. Four thoufand drachmas cannot fail 
of making eight thoufand. As foon as by this means I am 
mafter of ten thoufand \ I will lay a fide my trade of a glafs- 
man and turn jeweller, I Jball then deal tn diamonds, pearls, 
and all forts of rich Jlones. When 1 have got together as 
much wealth as 1 can well defer e y I will make a fur chafe of 
thefinefi houfe I can fndj with landsj flaves, eunuchs^ aid 
horfes. 1 Jball then begin to enjoy myfelf y and make a noife in 
the world. I will not ^however, flop t here y but Ji ill continue my 
traffic 9 till I have got together an hundred thoufand drachmas. 
When I have thus made mvfelf majUr of an hundred thoufand 
drachmas , I Jball naturally Jet myfelf on the foot of a Prince t 
and will demand the Grand Vifier*s daughter in marriage •, af- 
ter having repreftnted to that mijiifter the information which 
I have received cf the beauty , wit, difcretion, and other htgb 
qualities which his daughter poffeffes. I will let him knout: at • 
the fame time, that it is my intention to make him a prefent of a 
thoufand pieces of gold on our marriage night. As foon as I- 
have married the Grand Vifier s daughter ', 2*11 buy her ten 
black 'eunuchs, the youngeft and bejl that can be got for money. 
I mujl afterwards make my father-in-law a vifit «u ith a great ■ 
train of equipage. And when I am placed at his right-hand, 
which he will do of courfe, if it be only 10 honour his daughter ', 
/ will give him the thoufand pieces of gold which I promifd 
him, and afterwards, to his great furprife y I will prej'ent him 
another purfe of the fume value, withfome Jhort fpeech ; as 
Sir, you fee I am a man of my word ; I always give 
more than I promifc. 

When I have brought the Princefs to r:y houfe, I Jball take 

particular care to breed her in a due refpeft to me % before I . 

give the reins to love and dalliance. To make this end I Jball 

confine her to her own apartment, make her a port vifit, and 

*aM tut tittle to ker % tier wman. «wiU refTe/cnt t* to* that 
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i is ineonfolahle by reafon of my uniindnefs 9 and beg me with 
ars to carefs her, and let her Jit down by me : but 1 Jhall 
11 remaMtipexorable, and will turn my back upon her all the 
ft night Amper mother nvill then come and bring her daughter 
me, as I mm feat ef upon my J of a. The daughter, with tears 
her eyes, will fliig herfelf at my feet, and beg of me to re<* 
i<ve her into mpjavour : Then will I, to imprint in her a 
(trough vt$mmtionfor my perfon y draw up ms leg and fpurn 
■rftfim me with my foot, in fuch a manner that Jhe Jhall fM 
wnfeveral paces from the fofa, 

Alnafcfcar was entirely iwallowed up in this chim- 
•ical vifion, and could not forbear adting with his 
)ot what he had in his thoughts \ fo that unluckily 
inking his bafket of brittle ware, which was the 
inundation of all his grandeur, he kicked his glafies to 
great diftance from him into the ftreet, and broke 
lem into ten thoufand pieces. 

Spectator, Vol. VII. No. 535. 



HUMAN NATURE. 
Mr. Spectator, 



1 



HAVE always been a great lover of your fpecu- 
tions, as well in regard to the fubjeft, as your man- 
er of treating it. Human nature 1 always thought 
le moll ufeful objedl of human reafon, and to make 
le confideration of it pleafant and entertaining, I al- 
ays thought the bed employment of human wit : 
hner parts of philofophy may perhaps make us wi- 
:r, but this not only anfwers that end, but makes us 
etter too. Hence it was that the oracle pronounced 
ocrates the wifeft of all men living, becaufe he judi- 
ioufly made choice of human nature for the object of 
is thoughts ; an inquiry into which as much exceeds 
11 other learning, as it is of more confequence to ad-* 
id the true nature and meafures of right and wrong, 
)an to fettle the diftance of the planets, and compute 
le time of their circumvolutions. 
" One good €tTe£t that will immtdu^Vj •sultAvscv 
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a near obfcrvation of human nature,' is that 

ceafc to wonder at thofe adti ■ , which 
to reckon wholly unaccountable ; .fc 
produced without a caufe, fo BTliibfe.rviii 
and courfe of the paflions, we (hall be 
every action from its firit conception to !ib it; 
fliall no moTC admire at the proceedings'- 

Tihtrittl, when we know the one w% ai r ^ 

cftefjealoufy, the other by a furious ambl^ 

the actions of men follow their pillions as naturally , 

as light does heat, or as any otherfeffett floVs him its j 

caufe ; reafon mult be employed in adjusting the paf- I 

Cons, but they mult ever remain the principles of ac- ' 

tion. 

"The ftrange and abfurd variety that is fo apparent 
in men's actions, (hews plainly they can never r)ro- 
ceed immediately from reafon ; fo pure a fountain 
emits no fuch troubled waters : They muft necefiarily 
aiife from the paflions, which are to the mind as the 
winds to a fhip, they only can move |it, and they too 
often deftroy it ; if fair and gentle, they guide it into 
the harbour ; if contrary and' furious, they overfet it 
in the waves : In the fame manner is the mind afljft- 
ed or endangered by the paflions ; reafon muft then 
take the place of pilot, and can never fail of fecuring 
her charge if fiie be not wanting to herfelf : The 
ftrength of the paflions will never De accepted as an 
excute for complying with them ; they were defigned 
for fubjettion ; and if a man fuirers them to get the 
upper hand, he then betrays the libery of his own 
foul. 

" As nature has framed the feveral fpecies of be- 
ings as it were in a chain,fo man ftems to be placed at 
the middle link between angets and brutes : Hence 
he participates both of flefh and fpirit by. an admira- 
ble tic, which in him occafions a perpetual war of 
paflions ; and as a man inclines to the angelic or brute 
part of his confutation, he Is then denominated good 
or bad, virtuous or wicked ; if love, mercy, and good- 
nature prevail, they fpeak him of the angel; [(ha- 
tred, cruelty, and envy predorAvna.w» xiuyj ittAwe. Via, 
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kindred to. the brute. Hence it was that fome of the 
ancients imagined, that as men in this life inclined 
ipoore to the angel or the brute, fo after their death 
thfc^.lhould tranfmigrate into the one or the other ; 
and that it would be no unpleafant notion to confider 
the feyeral fpecies of brutes into which we may im- 
{jine the tyrants, mifers, the proud, malicious, and ill- 
natured might be changed. 

*• As a confequence 01 this original, all paffions are 
in all men, but appear not in all ; conftitution, edu- 
cation, cuftom of the country, reafon, and the like 
caufes may improve or abate the ftrength of them, but 
fti\\ the feeds remain, which are ever ready to fprout 
forth upon the leaft encouragement. I have heard 
the (lory of a good religious man, who, having been 
bred with the milk of a goat, was very modeft in pub- 
lic by a careful refle&ion he made on his ad ions, but 
he frequently had an hour in fecret, wheiein he had 
his frifks and capers ; and if we had an opportunity of 
-examining the retirement of the ftri&tft philosophers, 
no doubt out we mould find perpetual returns of thofe 
paffions they fo artfully conceal from the public. I 
remember machiawl obferves, that every (late mould 
entertain a perpetual jealoufy of its neighbours, that 
fo it mould never be unprovided when an emergen- 
cy happens ; in like manner mould reafon be perpet- 
ually on its guard againft the paffions, and never fuf- 
fer them to carry on any defign that may be deftruc- 
tive of its fecurity ; yet at the fame time it mud be 
careful, that it does not fo far break their ftrength as 
to render them contemptible, and confequently itfelf 
unguarded. 

u The understanding being of itfelf too flow and 
lazy to exert itfelf into a6T:ion, 'tis neceflary it (hould 
be put in motion by the gentle gales of the paffions, 
which may preferve it from ftagnatingan* corruption 
for they are neceflary to the health of the mind, a* 
the circulation of the animal fpirits is to the health of 
the body; they keep it in life, and ftrength ^tuWx^va v 
nor is it poiEble for the mind to pertoim Ste oS8v«fc 
without their affi/iance j thefe motions *tfc ^««a^ 
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with our being ; they are little fpirits that are born 
and die with us •, to fome they are mild, eafy, and 
gentle ; to others wayward and unruly, yet never too 
ftrong for the reins of reafon, and tne guidance of 
judgment. 

" We may generally obferve a pretty nice propor- 
tion between the ftrength of reafon and paffion ; the 
greateft geniufes have commonly the ftrongeft affec- 
tions, as, on the other hand, the weaker underftand- 
ings have generally the weaker paffions ; and 'tis fit 
thtfury of the courfers fhould not be too great for the 
ftrength of the charioteer. Young men, whofe paf- 
fions are not a little unruly, give fmall hopes of 
their tver being confiderable ; the fire of youth will of 
courfe abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault that mends 
every d-.iy ; but furely, unlefs a man has fire in youth, 
he can hardly have warmth in old age. We muft 
there for**, be very cautious, left while we think to re- 
gulate the pailions, we fliould quite extinguiih them, 
which is putting out the light of the foul ; for to be 
without paifton, or to be hurried away with it, m^ke 
a man equally blind. The extraordinary feverity 
ufed in moft of our fchools has this fatal effect, it breaks 
the fpring of the mind, and moft certainly deftroys 
more good geniufes than it can poffibly improve. And 
furely 'tis a mighty miitake that the pafiions fhould 
be fo entirely fubdued ; for little irregularities arc 5 
fometimes not only to be borne with, but to be culti- ! 
vared too, fince tney are frequently attended with 
the greateft perfection. All great genuifes have faults i 
mixed with their virtues, and refemble the flaming * 
bufh which has thorns amongft lights. \ 

u Since therefore the paflions are the principles of : 
human actions, we muft endeavour to manage them " 
fo as to retain their vigour, yet keep them under ftrift ~ 
command ; we muft govern them rather like free 
fubjects than flaves, left, while we intend to make \ 
them obedient, they become abjeft, and unfit for ■> 
thofe great purpofes to which they were defigned. ; 
For my pan I muft confefs I cou\d tkncc have any | 
regard to that fe& of phftofogtaxt) hiV» to m>u&vk* 
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filled upon an abfolutc indifference and vacancy from 
all paffions ; it feems to me a thing very inconfiflent 
for a man to dived himfelf of humanity, in order to 
acquire a tranquility of mind, and to eradicate the 
very principles of a£Uon, becaufe it is poflible they 
may produce ill effe&s. 

I am SIR, 

Your affe&ionate admirer, 

T. R 
Spectator, Vol. VI. No. 408. 

There is nothing which I contemplate with great- 
er plcafure than the dignity of human nature, which 
often (hews itfelf in all conditions of life : For not- 
withftanding the degeneracy and meannefs that is 
crept into it, there are a thoufand occafions in which 
it breaks through its original corruption, and fhews 
what it once was, and what it will be hereafter. I 
confider the foul of man as the ruins of a glorious pile 
of building ; where, amidft great heaps of rubbifh, 
you meet with <ioble fragments of fculpture, broken 
pillars and obeliiks, and a magnificence in confufior. 
Virtue and wifdom are continually employed in deal- 
ing the ruins, removing thefe disorderly heaps, re- 
covering the noble pieces that lie buried under their t 
and adjufting them as well as poflible according to 
their ancient fymmetry and beauty. An happy educa- 
tion, conversation with the fined Spirits, looking abroad 
into the works of nature, and observations upon man- 
kind, are the great affiftances to this neceflary and 
glorious work. But even among thofe who have ne- 
ver had the happinefs of any of thefe advantage^ 
there are Sometimes fuch exertions of the greatnefs 
that is natural to the mind of man, as tiiew capaci- 
ties and abilities, which only want thefe accidental 
helps to fetch them out, and (hew them in a proper 
light. A Plebian foul is (till the ruin of this glorious 
jdifice, though encumbered with all its rubbifh. This 
•efleftion role in me from a letter which m^ fen*x&. 
trapped as he was dre/fing me, andw\uc\i\vc\.o\&tcvfc 
tw communicated to him as he is %xt wgwaateasfc 
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of fome of the perfons mentioned in it. The e 
tie is from one ferjeant lUlloi the foot-guards. 1 
directed, to ferjeant Cabe, in the Cold dream regimen 
foot guards, at the Red-lettice, in the Butche*-vow, 
Temple-bar. 

I was fo pleafed with feveral touches in it, thi 
could not forbear Shewing it to a clufter of crit 
who inftead of confidering it in the light I have d< 
examined it by the rules of epistolary writing : Fo 
thefe gentlemen are feldom men of any gTeat gen 
they work altogether by mechanical rules, and 
able to difcover no beauties that are not pointed 
by Boubours and Rapin : The letter is as follows — 



i 



From tJie Camp before Mons, Sept, 

" Comrade, 



I RECEIVED yours, and am glad yourfelf and j 
wife are in good health, with all the reft of my friei 
Our battalion fullered more than I could wi(h in 
action. But who can withftand fate ? Poor*Ric 
Ste'verrjbn had his fate with a great many more : 
was killed dead before we entered the trenches, 
had about 200 of our battalion killed and wound 
We loll 10 Jerjeants, 6 are as folio weth : Jennings, 1 
ties, Roach, Shirring, Msyrick, and my fon Smith. 
reft are not your scquaintance. I have received a i 
bad (hot in my head myfelf, but am in hopes, 
pleafe God, I fha!l recover. I continue in the fi 
and lie at my Colonel's quarters. Arthur is very v 
but I can give you no account of Eims ; he was in 
hofpital before I came into the field. I will not ' 
tend to give you an account of the battle, knowing 
have a better in the prims. Pray give my fervic 
Nirs. Cook and her daughter, to Mr. Stcffett and 
wife, and to Mr. Lyvet, and Ihomas Hogs den, and to 
Ragdelly and to all my friends and acquaintance in j 
cral who do afk after me. My love to Mrs. Ste 
fan. I am forry for the fending fuch ill news. 
hulbaml was gathering a little money together to i 
to his wife, and put it into mj taad*. 1 Ytittt I 
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{hillings and three pence, which I (hall take care, to 
ftM J her ; wilhing your wife a fafe delivery, and both 
of you all happinefs, reft, 
k Hour ajfured Friend, 

m and Comrade, 

w JOHN HALL, 

V €i We had but an indifferent breakfalt, but the raoun- 
peers never had luch a dinner in all their lives. 

My kind love to my Comrade Hinten, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, and to John Brown and his wife. I fent two {hil- 
lings, and Stevtnfon fix pence, to drink with you at Mr. 
Cook's ; but I have heard nothing from him. It was 
by Mr. Edgar. 

Corporal Hartwell defires to be remembered to you, 
and defires you to inquire of Edgar^ what is become of 
his wife Pegg ; and when you write, to fend word in 
your letter what trade flic drives. 

We had here very bad weather, which I doubt will 
be a hindrance to trie fiege ; but I am in hopes wc 
Jhall be mailers of the town in a little time, and then X 
believe we (hall go to garrifon. ,> 

I faw the critics prepared to nibble at my letter ; 
therefore examined it myfelf, partly in their way, and 

tartly my own. This is, faid I, truly a Utter, and an 
oneft reprefentation of that cheerful heart which ac- 
companies the poor foldier in his warfare. Is there 
not in this all the topic of fubmitting to our deftiny 
as well difcufied, as if a greater man had been placed, 
like Brutus, in his tent at midnight, reflecting on all 
the occurrences ofpaft life, and faying fine things on 
being itfelf ? What ferjeant Hall knows of the matter, 
is, that Tie wiflhes there had not been fo many killed, 
and he had himfdf a very bad (hot in the head, and 
(hould recover, if it pleafed God. But be that as it 
will, he takes care, like a man of honour, as he certain- 
ly is, to let the widow Ste-vei/on know, that he had fe- 
ven and three-pence for her, and that if he lives, he is 
fure he fhall go into garrifon at laft. I doubt not but 
all the good company at the /?*^Z^///tt drink hvs\\^\k\v 
with as much real cllccm as we do that ot 7k\vj oSl owe 
friends. All that I am concerned £ox> \s> toft. ^Jtt*' 
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Peggy Hartwell may be offended at (hewing this letter, 
becaufe her conduct in Mr. HarrweJfs abfeiice is a lit- 
tle inquired into. But I could not fink that cifcum- 
ftance, becaufe your critics would have loft one oi the 
parts which I doubt not but they have much to fay 
upon, whether the familiar way is well hit in this flyle 
or not. As for myfelf, I take a very particular fatis- 
fa&ion in feeing any letter that is fit only for thofe to 
read who are concerned in it, but efpecially on fuch a 
fubjecX 

If we confider the heap of an army utterly out of 
all profpe£i of rifing and preferment, as they certainly 
;ne, and fuch great things executed by them, it is hard 
to account for the motive of their gallantry. But to 
me, who was a cadet at the battle of Coldftnam in Scot* 
land, when Monk charged at the head ot the regiment, 
now called Coldftream from the victory of that day (I 
remember it as well as if it were yefterday) I flood on 
the left of old PTeJIy who I believe is now at Chelfea *, 
I (fays he to me) who know very well this part of man- 
kind, take the gallantry of private foldiers to proceed 
from the fame, if not from a nobler impulfe than that 
of gentlemen and officers. Tff?y have the fame tafte 
of being acceptable to their friends, and go through 
the difficulties of that profeflion by the fame tirefifti- 
ble charm of fellow {hip, and the communication of 
joys and forrows, whicn quickens the relifh of pleafure, 
and abates the anguifh of pain. Add to this, that 
they have the fame regard to fame, though they do 
not expe£l fo great a fhare as men above them nope 
for ; but I'll engage ferjeant Hall would die ten thou- 
fand deaths, rather than a word mould be fpoken at the 
Rtd-Lettice^ or any part of the Butcher -Row, in prejudice 
to his courage or honefty. If you will have my opin- 
ion then of the ferjeant's letter, I pronounce the ftyle 
to be mixed, but truly epiftolary ; the fentiments re- 
lating to his own wound, is in the fublime ; the poft- 
fcript of Pegg Hcrt<well> in the gay ; and the whole, 
the pi&ure of the braveft fort of men, that is to fay, a 
man of great courage, and fmaii hopes. 
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HUMOUR. 



.MONG all kinds of writing, there is none in 
which authors are more apt to mifcarry than in works 
of Humour, as there are none in which they 'are more 
ambitious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems 
with monfters, an head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions which is capable of furnifhing the world 
with diverfions of this nature ; and yet if we look in- 
to the productions of feveral writers, who fet up for 
men of humour, what wild, irregular fancies, what 
unnatural diflortions of thought do we meet with ? If 
they fpcak nonfenfe, they believe they are talking hu- 
mour ; and when they have drawn together a fcheme 
of abfurd, inconfiftent ideas, they are not able to read 
it over to themfelves without laughing. 

Thefe poor gentlemen endeavour to gain themfelves 
the reputation of wits and humouriite, by fuch mon- 
ftrous conceits as almoft qualify them for Bedlam ; not 
cohfidering that humour fiiould always lie under the 
check of reafon, and that it requires the difedUon of 
the niceft judgment^/" fo much the more as it indul-- 

fes itfelf in the mod boundlefs freedoms. There is a 
ind of nature that is to be obferved in this fort of 
compofitions, as well as in all other •, and a certain re- 
gularity of thought whioh mud difcover the writer to 
Be a man of fenle, at the fome time that he appears al- 
together given up to caprices. For my part, when I 
read the delirious mirth of an unfkilful author, I can- 
not be fo barbarous as to divert myftlf with it, but am 
rather apt to pity the man, than to laugh at any thing 
he writes. 

The deceafed Mr. Shad well, who had himfelf a great 
deal of the talent which I am treating of, represents- 
an empty rake, in one of his plays, as very much fur- 
prifed to hear one fay that breaking of windows was 
not humour; and I que (lion not but feveral Erjglifh 
readers would be fo much ftartled to hear me affirm* < 
that many of thofe raving, incoherent iptec^^^^**^ 
often /bread among us, under old chtf&w&A Vy&av*tt« 
Vol* lL Qjz- 
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rather the offspring of a diftempered brain, than works 
of humour. 

It is indeed much eafier todefcribe what is not hu- 
mour, than what is *, and very difficult to define it 
otherwife than, as Cowley has none wit, by negatives. 
Were I to give my own notions of it, I would deliver 
them after Plato s manner, in a kind of allegory, and" 
by fuppofing humour to be a perfon, deduce to him all 
his qualifications, according to the following genealo- 

S\ Truth was the founder of the family, and the fa- 
er of good fenfe. Good fenfe was the father of wi/ f 
who married a lady of a collateral line called mtrtb y by 
whom he had an iffue, humour > Humour therefore bc- 
. ing the youngeft of this illuftrious family, and descen- 
ded from parents of fuch different difpofitions, is very 
various and unequal in his temper ; fometimes you 
fee him putting on grave looks and a folemn habit, 
fometimes airy in his behaviour and fantaftic in his 
drefs : Infomuch that at different times he appears as 
ferious as a judge, and as jocular as a Merry Andrew. 
But as he has a great deal of the mother in his confti- 
tution, whatever mood he is in, be never fails to make 
his company laugh. 

But fince there is an impoftor abroad, who takes 
* upon him the name of this young gentleman, and 
Would willingly pafs for him in the world ; to the end 
that well-meaning perfons may not be impofed upon ': 
by cheats, I would defire my readers when they meet 
with this pretender, to look into his parentage, and to \ 
examine him ftri&ly, whether or not he be remotely ! 
allied to truths and lineally deicended from good fenfe ; I 
if not, they may conclude him a counterfeit. They | 
may likewife diflinguifh him by a loud and excefTive 
laughter, in which he feldom gets his company to join 
with him. For as tru. humour generally looks ferious, 
while every body laughs about him ; falfe humour \% al- 
ways laughing, while every body about him looks feri- 
ous. 1 fhal! only add, if he has not in him a mixture 
of both parents, that is, if he would pafs for the oflF- 
fpring ci wit without mirth ( or mirtb without wi/, you 
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may conclude him to be altogether fpurious, and a 
cheat. 

The impoftor, of whom I am fpeaking, defcends 
originally itomfqljbood, who was the mother of nonfenje, 
who was brought to bed of a fon called frenzy > who 
married one of the daughters of folly commonly known 
by the name of laughter , on whom he begot tnat mon- 
ftrous infant of which I have been here fpeaking. I 
(hall let down at length the genealogical table oifalfe 
humeur, and, at the fame time, place under it the gene- 
alogy of true humour^ that the reader may at one view 
behold their different pedigrees and relations. 

F^SHOOO. 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Laughter* 

False Humour. 

Truth. 
Good Sense. . 

Wit. Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the.allegory, by mentioning feveral 
of the children of fulfe humour , who are more in num- 
ber than the fands of the fea, and might in particular 
enumerate the many fons and daughters which he hat 
begot in this ifland. But as this would be a very in- 
vidious ta(k, I (hall only obferve in general, that falj$ 
humeur differs from the true, as a monkey does from a 
man. 

Firft of all, He is exceedingly given to little apifh 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He fo much delights in mimickry, that 
it is all oae to him whether he expofes by it vice and 
folly, luxury and avarice j or, on the contrary, virtue 
and wifdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, infomuch that 
he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both friends and foes indifferently. For hav- 
ing but fmall talents, he mud be merry where he can % 
not where hcJbouU. 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of xeafox^YA ^giasfoaw 
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no point either of mojality cr inftruftion, but is ludi- 
crous only for the fake ol being fo. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 1 
mock representations, his ridicule is always peribnal, • 
and aimed at the vicious man, or the writer ; not at ; 
the vice, or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole fpecies of « 
falfe humour ids ; but as one of my principal dtfigns f 
in this paper is to heat down that malignant fpirit j 
which dilcovers itfeli" i.i the writings of the prcfent j 
age, I fhall not fcrupk, for the future, to iingle out | 
any of the fmali wits, that infeit the world with fuch , 
compofitions as are ill-natured, moral and abfuid. : 
This is the only exception which I fhali make to the 
general rule I nave preicribed myfeif, of mtt aching mul- ■ 
titudes : Since every hone ft man ought to look upon j 
himf?lf as in a natural (tare of war with the libeiler : . 
and lampooner, and to annoy them wherever they fall \ 
in his wav. This is but retaliating upon them, and 
treating tfiem as they treat others. j 

Spectator, Vol. I. Na. $5. \ 



HUSBAND.. 
Mr. Spectator, 

"JLjLAVING in your paper of Monday laft, pub- 
limed my report on the cafe of Mrs. Fanny tickle^ \ 
wherein I have taken notice, that love comes after 
marriage; I hope your readers are fatisfied of this*. 
truth, that as love generally produces matrimony, fo 
it oftwn happens that matrimony produces love. 

"It perhaps requires more virtues to make a good j 
huiband or wife, than what go to the finifhing any of 
the mod fivning iharadter whatfoever. 

" DiiV.retion feems abfolutely necefTaiy,vand accor- 
dingly we find that the beft hufbands have been molt 
famous for their wifdom. Homer, who hath drawn a 
perfect pattern of a prudent man, to make it the-more 
corupli'tr, hath celebrated \um ioi the. yaft. tcvogcuiqS.' 
fidelity and truth to bis ffiiftyc > \aSwn»dfc *aaxW 
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rcf ufed the carenes of a goddefs for her fake, and to 
ufe the expreffion of the bed of pagan authors, <v*tw-> 
tarn fuam prtetulit immortalifmti y his old woman was dear- 
er to him than immortality. 

" Virtue is the next necefTary qualification for this 
domeitic charafter, as it naturally produces conftancy 
and mutual efteenn Thus Brutus and Portia were 
more remarkable for virtue and affe&ion than any 
others of the age ia which they lived. 

" Good-nature is a third necefTary ingredient in 
the marriage flate, without which it would inevitably 
four upon a thoufand occafions. When greatnefs of 
mind is joined with this amiable quality, it attracts the 
admiration and eiteem of all who behold it. Thus 
C*far y not more remarkable for his fortune and valour 
than for his humanity, ftole into the hearts of the 
Roman people, when, breaking through the cuftom, 
he pronounced an oration at the funeral of his fir ft 
and beft beloved wife. 

€t Good-nature is inefficient, unlefs it be fteady and 
uniform, and accompanied with an evennefs of tem- 

{>er, which is, above all things, to be preferved in this 
riendfhip contracted for life. A man mud be eafy, 
within himfelf, before he can be fo to his other felf. 
Socraits and Marcus Jurelius, are inftances of men, who, 
by the ftrength of philofophy, having entirely com- 
pofed their minds, and fubdued their paffions, are cel- 
ebrated for good hufbands, notwithstanding the firft 
was yoked with Xantippee, and the other with Fauftina. 
If the wedded pair would but habituate themfelves, 
for the firft year, to bear with one another's faults, 
the difficulty would be pretty well conquered. This 
mutual fweetnefs of temper and complacency was 
finely recommended in the nuptial ceremonies among 
the heathens, who, when they facriliced to Juno at 
that folemnity, always tore out the gall from the en- 
trails of the victim, and caft it behind the altar. 

€i I mall conclude this letter with a paiTage out of 
Dr. Plot's Natural Hiftory of Stafford/hire, not only as it 

will fcrve to fill up your prefent p'ApeTjWt^ "A \ ^v\A 
my felf in the humour, may give ivfe to *xutfO&R*s^ 
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having by me an old regifter, belonging to the place 
here undermentioned." 

Sir Philip de SomerviU had the manors of Wichenvvrey 
Sire/cot, Rid-wzre, Ncthenon, and Cowke 9 all in Com. Siaf- 
ford y of die carls of Lane after, by this memorable ier- 
vice. The laid Sir Philip {hull find, maintain, and fuf- 
tain, one bacon Jiitch y hanging in his hall at IVichenovre, 
ready arrayed all times of the year, but in Lent, to be 
given to every man or woman married, after the day 
and the year of their marriage be paft, in form fol- 
lowing : 

Whensoever that any one fuch before-named will 
come to inquire for the bacon, in their own perfon, 
they ih.iil come to the bailiff, or to the porter of the 
lordfhip of Wicbeno<vre y and ihall fay to tnem in thtf 
manner as enfueth : 

" BaylifF, or porter, I doo you to know, that I am 
come for myfelf, to demand one bacon flyke hanging in 
the hall of the lord of IVichenwrty afcer the form there- 
unto belonging." 

After which relation, the bailiff or p«rter fliall af- 
fign a day to him, upon promife by his faith to return, 
and with to bring twai/f of his neighbours. And in 
the mean time the laid bailiff (hall take with him twain 
of the freeholders of the lordfhip of Wicheno e vre y and 
they three fhal! go to the manor of Rudiow, belonging 
to Rebert Knightkye y and there fhali fummon the afore- 
faid Knightleye, or his bailiff, commanding him to be 
' ready at IVicJunrvre the day appointed, at prime of 
day, with his carriage, that is to fv-y, a horfe and a 
faddle, a fack and a prike, for to convey the faid bacon 
and corn a journey out of the county of Stafford ix his 
collages. And then the faid bailiff ftmli, with the faid 
freeholders, fummon all the tenants of the faid manor, 
to be ready at tbe day appointed, at H'icheno^rey for to 
do and perform the fcrviccs which they owe to the ba- 
con. And at the day aitigned, all fuch as owe fervi- 
ces to thf. bacon, {lull be ready at the gate of the ma- 
nor of H'hhchovrey from the fun-rifing to noon, attend* 
ing and awaiting for the comuig oi Y\\mv?ttn ta&tatK 
the bacon. And when \l% is cotntiitaxt $hNl V*. ^R 
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livered to him and his fellows, chaplets ; and to all 
thofe which {hall be there, to do their fervicesdue to 
the bacon. And they fh.iil lead the faid demandant 
with trumps and tumours, and other manner of min- 
ftreli'y, to the haij-ucor, where he ihail find the lord 
of W.chtn&urt. or his Reward, ready to deliver the ba- 
con in this manner. 

He (hail inquire of him, which demandeth the ba- 
con, if he have brought twain of his neighbours with 
^ him : Which mud anfwer, they be here reidy. And 
\ then the Reward {hall caufe thefe two neighbours to 
I fwear, if the faid demandant be a wedded man, or 
have been a man wedded ; and if fince his marriage 
one year and a day be paft ; and if he be a freeman, 
or a villain. And if his faid neighbours make oath, 

(that he hath for him all thefe three points rehearfed ; 
then fliall the bacon be taken dwn and brought to 
the hall-door, and mail there be laid upon one half 
quarter of wheat, and upon one other of . rye. And 
he that demandeth the bacon {hall kneel upon his 
knee, and fliall hold his right hand upon a book, wnich 
book fliall be laid upon the bacon and the corn, and 
fliall make oath in this manner : 

. " Here ye Sir Philip de Somervile, lord of Wichen§vrt 9 
mayntener, and gyver of this Baconne : That I A fithe 
, I wedded B my wife, and fithc I tad hyr in my kepy- 
ing, and at my wylle, by a year and a day after our 
marriage, I would not have changed for none other, 
farer, ne fowler : Richer, ne pourer \ ne for none 
other defcended of greater lynage ; iiepying ne wa- 
king, at noo tyme. A;id if the iVyd it were {o\e and 
Ifole, I would take her to te my wife be^re ?M the 
wymen of wor!de, o^ what conc!i:iones ibever Hv..y be, 
good or evvi!e ; as help me God and his feyi:^ and 
thisfle(hr,ndal!fleflies. ,} 

And his neighbours fliall make oath, that thevtruft 
verily he hath faid truly. And it he be found by his 
neighbours before named, that he be a freeman, there 
(hall be delivered to him Ik* If a quarter of wlvt'a*. -axA 
a cheek ; and if he be a villain, he £ft«\\ Y&\t. \\a\\ -a. 
quarter of rye without cheefe. Aud t\vej& &**& K-ni^t- 
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ityty the lord of Rudlo<w y be called for, to carry all th 
things tofore rehearfed \ and the faid corn lhall 
bid on one hoxfe and the bacon above it ; and 
to whom the bacon appertain eth, (hall afcend up 
his horfe, and (hall take the cheefc before him, if 
have a horfe. And if he have none, the lord of Wu 
tnevre fhali caufe him to have one horfe and fade 
to fuch time as he be puffed his lordfhip j and fo flu 
they depart the manor of Wkbenivr* with the corn ai 
the bacon, tofore him that hath won it, with true 
pets, tabourets, and other manner of minftrelfie. Ai 
all the free tenants of Wukenwr* (hall condud him 1 
be patted the lord of Wichenovrt. And then (hall th< 
all reiurn : Except him, to whom appertaineth I 
mike the carriage and journey without the county < 
Stujbrd, ; : the cofts of his lord of Wicbtnvure. 

Spectator, Vol. VIII. No. 60; 



IDLENESS. 
Mr* Spectator, 

w JlF y ou ever *£*& a letter which is fent with tl 
more pleafure for the real ty of its complaints, th 
may have reafon to hope for a favourable acceptance 
and if time be the molt irretrievable lofe, the regre 
which follow will be thought, I hope, the more juftH 
able. The regaining of my liberty from a long fta 
of indolence and inaSivity, and the defireof re fifth 
the farther encroachments of idlenefs, make me aj 
ply to you j and the uneafinefs with which I reco 
lecr/thepaft years, and the apprehenfions with whic 
I £xpe& the future, foon determined me to it. 

" Idlenefs is fo general a diftemper, that I canw 
but imagine a (peculation on this iubjeft will be ( 
univerfal ufe. There is hardly any one perfon witl 
out fome allay of it ; and thoufands befides myfc 
fpend more time in an idle uncertainty which to be 
gin firft of two affairs, than would have been fufficiei 
to have ended both. The occa&otvoi>&\%fetm*\&> 

*bc want of fome needfon cm^Vp^wx^vs ^ax 
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fpirits in motion, and awaken them out of their le- 
thargy : If I had lefs leifure, I (hould have more ; 
for 1 mould then find my time diftinguifhed into por- 
tions, fome for bufinefs, and others for the indulging 
of pleafures : But now one face of indolence over- 
fpreads the whole, and I have no land-mark to direfl: 
myfelf by. Were one's time a little ftraltened by 
bufinefs, like water inclofed in its banks, it would 
have fome determined courfc ; but unlefs it be put 

: into fome channel, it has no current, but becomes a 
leluge without ufe or motion. 

11 When Scanderlng Prince of Mfiirus was dead, the 
Tmrb, who had but too often felt the force of his arm 
in the battles he had won for them, imagined that by 
wearing a piece of his bone near their heart, they 
(hould be animated with a vigour and force like to 
that which infpired him when living. As I am like 
to be but of little ufe whilil I live, 1 am refolved to 
do what good I can after my deceafe ; ■ and have ac- 
cordingly ordered my bones 10 be difpofed of in this 
manner for the good of my countrymen, who are trou- 
bled with too exorbitant a degree of fire. All fox- 
hunters, upon wearing me, would in a fliort time be 
brought to endure their beds in a morning, and per- 
haps even quit them with regret at ten : Inftead of 
hurrying away to teaze a poor animal, and run away 
from their own thoughts, a chair or a chaiiot would 
be thought the mod defirable means of performing a 
remove from one place to another. I (hould be a 
cure for the unnatural defire of John Trot for dancing, 
and a fpecific to leflen the inclinations ^ Mrs. Fidget 
has to motion, and caufe her always to give her appro- 
bation to the prefent place fhe is in. In fine, no Egyp- 
timn mummy was ever half fo ufeful in phyfic, as I 
(hould be to thefe feverifh constitutions, to repreft 
the violent fallies of youth, and give each a&ion its 
proper weight and repofe. 

u I can ftifle any violent inclination, and oppofe a 
torrent of anger, or the felicitations c& t^\^w^m\^ci 
fuccefs. But indolence is a ftteam wYftdcilow* ^aro 

It on, but yet undermines the iouTL&*CK>Tv oi «* 

vol. U. R 
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virtue. A vice of a more lively nature were a more 
deilrable tyrant than this ruft of" the mind, which gives 
a tincture of its nature to every action of one's life. It 
were as little hazard to be toft in a ftorm, as to lie thus 
perpetually becalmed : And it is tc no purpofe to have 
within one the feeds of a thoufand good qualities, if we 
want the vigour and refolution neceilary for the ex- 
erting them. Death brings all perfons back to an 
equality ; and this image of it, this (lumber of the 
mind, leaves no difference between the greateft gen- 
ius and the mcaneft underftanding : A faculty of do- 
ing things remarkably praii'c- worthy thus concealed, ; 
is of no more ufe to the owner, th.m a heap of gold to j* 
the man who dares not ufe it. ' 

" To-morrow is (till the fatal time v\ hen all is to j : 
be rectified. To-murtow comes, it goes, and ftill I > : 
pleafc myfeif with the Jhrulov/, whihl I lofe the reali- r 
ty 5 unmindful that the pr.r-nf: time' alone is ours, 
the future is yet unborn, a .-.J the ppft is dead, and 
can only live (as parents in their children) in the ac- 
tions it has produced. 

i( The time weliveought r.ct to be computed by the 
numb-; of yer.rs, but by the ufe which has been made 
cf it ; thus ''tis not the extent of ground, but theyearly 
rent which gives the value to the cfi lie. AVretched 
and thoughtlcfs creatures, in the ohiy place where 
covetoufneis were a virtue, we turn prodigals ! Noth- 
ing lies upon our hands with fuch uncafinefs, nor have 
there been fo many devices for any one thing, as to 
make it fiide away imperceptibly, and to no purpofe. 
A (hilling {hall be hoarded up with care, whilft that 
which is above the price of an eftate, is flung away 
with difregard ani contempt. There is nothing now- 
adays fo much avoided as a fuiicitous improvement 
of every part of time ; 'tis a report that mull be fliun- 
nedas one tenders the name of a wit and afinegeniu?, 
and as one fears the dreadful character of a labori- 
ous plodder. But notwithstanding this, the greateft 
wits any age has produced thought far otherwife ; 



for who can think either Socrata crc Dtmtflhzntt loft any 
reputation, by continual p*\ua Wix u\ fn«KAtuac^ 
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the defects and improving the gifts of nature ? All arc 
acquainted with the labour and alfiduity with which 
Tully acquired his eloquence. Senecf in his letters to 
lucilius aflures him, there was not a day in which he 
did not either write fomething, or read and epitomife 
fome good author \ and I remember Pliny in one of 
his letters, where he gives an account of the various 
methods he ufed to fill up every vacancy of time, after 
feveral employments which he enumerates ; fome- 
times, fays he, I hunt ; but even then I carry with 
me a pocket-book, that whilft my fervants are buGed 
in difpofing of the nets and other matters, I may be 
employed in fomething that may be ufeful to me in 
my ftudies ; and that if I mifs of my game, I may at 
lead bring home fome of my own thoughts with 
me, and not have the mortification of having caught 
nothing all day. 

" Thus, Sir, you fee how many examples I recal to 
mind, and what arguments I ufe with myfelf, to re- 
gain my liberty : But as I am afraid 'tis no ordinary 
purfuahon that will be of fervice, I (hall expect your 
thoughts on this fubjedi, with the greateft impatience* 
efpecially fince the good will not oe confined to me 
alone, but will be or univerfal ufe. For there is no 
hope of amendment where men are pleafed 
with their ruin, and whilft they think lazinefs is a de- 
firable character : Whether it be that they like the 
ftate itfeif, or that they think it gives them a new luf- 
tre when they do exert themfelves, -Teemingly to be 
able to do that without labour and application, which- 
others attain to but with the greateft diligence. 

/ am SIR, 

Tour moft obliged humble Servant. 

SAMUEL SLACK. 
Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 316. 

There are two forts of perfons within the confide- 
ration of my frontifpiece ; the firft are the mighty bo- 
dy of lingerers, perfons who do not indeed employ 
their time criminally, but are fuch ^ictVj YNa&wtofc% 
«ci!uy. as the poet h js y 
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In gentle inactivity the day. 
The others being fomething more vivacious, s 
fuch as do not only omit to fpend their time well, b 
are in the conftant purfuit of criminal fatisfa&ioi 
Whatever the divine may think, the cafe of the fi 
feems to be the moil deplorable, as the habit of flc 
is more invincible than that of vice. The firft is pi 
ferred even when the man is fully poflefled of hii 
ielf, and fubmitted to with conftant deliberation a 
cool thought. The other we are driven into gei 
Tilly through the heat of wine, cr youth, which J 
Jiobbs calls a natural drunkennefs ; and therefore cc 
iequently are more excufable for any errors comm 
ted during the deprivation or fufpenfion of our reaft 
than the pcfleflion of it. The irregular ftarts of' 
tious appetites are in time deflroyed by the gratific 
tion of tnem ; but a well-ordered life of floth receii 
daily flrength from its continuance. / went (fays J 
lemon) by : he field of the jkthful % and the vineyard of 
. man. 'void of underfiardi»g 9 And lo 9 it ivcs all grown r 
miith thorns ) and nettles had covered the face t hereof ^ 4 
the ftone wall thereof <uras broken down. To raife t 
image of this perfon, the fame author ad< 
theftotkjul man hideth his hand in his boJom> and it griev 
him to bring it again to his mouth. If there were no f 
ture account expefted of fpending our time, the 11 
mediate inconvenience that attends a life of idlene 
iliould of itfelf be perfuaflon enough to the men 
fenfe to avoid it 5 I fay to the men of fenfe, becai 
there are of thefe who give into it, and for thefe chi« 
ly is this paper defigned. Arguments drawn frc 
future rewards and punifhments, are things too 1 
mote for the confi deration of ftubborn,fanguineyout 
They are affe&ed by fuch only as propoie immedis 
plealure or pain ; as the ftrongeit perfuafive to t 
children of Ifrael was a land flowing with milk a 
honey. I believe I may fay there is more toil, : 
tigue, and uneafinefs in floth than can be found 
any employment a man will put himfelf upon. Wh 
u thoughtful man is once fixed \K\* viv^ fcgtask 
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tfie necefiVy confequence. This dire&s him inftant- 
ly to the contemplation of his health or circumftances, 
which muft ever be found extremely bad upon thefe 
melancholy inquiries. If he has any common bufi- 
nefs upon his hands, numberlefs objections arife, that 
make the difpatch of it impoflible •, and he cries out 
with Solomon, there is a lion in the way, a lion in the 
ftreets ; that is, there is fome difficulty or other, 
which to his imagination is as invincible as a lion re- 
ally would be. The man, on the contrary, that ap- 
plies himfelf to books, or bufinefs, contracts a cheer- 
ful confidence in all his undertakings, from the daily 
improvements of knowledge or forittgie, and inftead of 
giving himfelf up to w " 

Thick-eye' d mufingy and curfed melancholy •, Shakef. 

has that conftant life in his vifage and converfation, 
which the idle fplcnetic man borrows fometimes from 
the fun-fliine, exercife, or an agreeable friend. A re- 
clufe idle fobriety muft be attended with more bitter 
remorfe, than the mod a£tive debauchery can at any 
intervals be molefted with. The rake, if he is a cau- 
tious manager, will allow himfelf very little time to 
examine his own conduct, and will bellow as few re- 
flections upon himfelf, as the lingerer does upon any 
thing elfe, unlefs he has the misfortune to repent : I 
repeat the misfortune to repent, becaufe I have put 
the great day of account out of the prefent cafe, and* 
am now inquiring not whofe life is mod irreligious, 
but moil inconvenient. A gentleman who has for- 
merly been a very eminent lingerer, and fomething 
folenetic, informs me, that in one winter he drank 
fix hampers of fpaw water, feveral gallons of chaly- 
beate tin&ure, two hogfheads of bitters at the rate of 
60I. an hogfhead, laid one hundred and fifty infallible 
fchemes,. in every one of which he was disappointed, 
received a thoufand affronts during the north-eaflerly 
winds, and in fhort run through more mifery and ex- 
pence, than the molt meritorious bravo could boaft oC 
Another tells us, that he fell into tin* \wj *t \Ja& xhxv* 
verity, where the youth are apt to \tt \\SVe& voto 
Vol.IL r % * 
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ftate of fuch tranquility as prejudices them againft 
the buftle of that worldly bufmefs, for which this 
part of their education fhould prepare them. As he 
could with the utrnoft fecrecy be idle in his own cham- , 
ber, he fays he was for fomc years irrecoverably funk, j 
and immerfed in the luxury of an eafy chair, though j 
at the fame time, in the general cpmion, he pafled i 
for a hard ftudent. During this lethargy, he had ft 
fome intervals of application to books, which rather . ■* 
tggravated, than fuipended the painful thoughts of a 
mif-fpent life. Thus his fuppoied relief becam 



i: 



fuppoied relief became his 
puniuhmenr, and like tfcc damn'd in Milton, upon their ? 
conveyance at certain revolutions from fire to ice, 

-—He felt h tvritMke hitter change 

Offeree extremes, extremes by change moreferce. 

^hen he had a mind to go out, he was fo fcrupukms 
as to form fomc excufe or other which the idle are 
ever provided with, and could not fatisfy himfelf with- 
out tnis ridiculous appearance of juftice. Sometimes i 
*by his own contrivance and inGnuation, the woman j t 
•who looked after his chamber would convince him of 
'the neceflity of waftiing his room, or any other mat- 
ter of the like joyous import, to which he always fub- 
tnitted, after having decently oppofed it, and made his 
♦exit with much fceming reluftance, and inuard de- 
light. Thus did he pals the noon of his life in the fo- 
litude of a monk, and the gilt of a libertine. He is 
'fince awakened by application out of flumber, has no 
•more fpleen than'a Dutchman, who, as Sir W. Temple 
obferves, is not delicate or idle enough to fuffer from 
this enemy, but is al-ways well pleafed ivben be is not ill, 
always plcajcd <wben he is not angry. 

There is a gentleman I have feen at a coffec-houfe 
toear the place of my abode, who having a pretty good 
dtate and adiCnclination to books or bufinefs, to fe- 
cure himfelf from one of the above-mentioned misfor- 
tunes, employs himfelf with much alacrity in the fol- 
lowing method : Being vehemently difpoled to loqua- 
city^ he has a perfon conftantly with him, to whom 
ic g'wes an annual p^ndou lot no o\fctf* mm\. Vwfc 
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being very attentive, and never interrupting him by 

Siueition and anfwer, whatever he may utter that may 
eemingly require it. To fecure to himfelf difcourfe, 
his fundamental maxim feems to be, by no means to 
confider what he is going to fay- He delivers there- 
fore every thought as it firll intrudes itfelf upon him, 
and then, with all the freedom you could wifh, will 
examine it, and rally the impertinence, or evince the 
truth of it. In (hort, he toek the fame pleafure in con- 
futing himfelf, as he could have done in difccmfiting 
an opponent : And his difcourfe was as that of two 
p^rfons attacking each other with exceeding warmth, 
incoherence, and good-nature. There is another, 
whom I have feen in the park, employing himfelf 
with the fam induftry, though not with the fame in- 
nocence. He is very dextrous in taking flies, and fix- 
ing one at each end of a horfe-hair, which his peri- 
wig fupplies him with : He hangs them over a jjple 
ftick, which fufpenfion inclines them immediately to 
war upon each other, there being no poffibility of re- 
treat. From the frequent attention of his eyes to 
thefe combats, he perceives the feveral turns and ad- * 
vantages of the battle, which are altogether invifible 
to a common fpedtator. I the other day found him 
in the enjoyment of a couple of gigantic blue-bottlts, 
which were hung out and embattled in the aforefaid 
warlike appointments. That I might enter into the 
fecret fhocks cf this conflidt, he lent me a magnifying 
glafs, which prefented me with an engagement be- 
tween two of the mod rueful monfters I have ever 
read of, even in romance. 

If we cannot bring ourfelves to appoint and per- 
form fuch talks as would be of confiderable •■ advantage 
to us, let us refoive upon fome other, however trifling, 
»to be performed at appointed times. By this we may 
gain a victory over a wandering, unfettled mind, and 
by this regulation of the impulfe of our wills, may, 
in time, make them obedient to the dictates of our 
reafon. 

When I am dilpofed to treat of t\ve VrctX^wa. c&^xw 
idle life, it ihztt be under this head* Ptreum *5 l»v* 
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tantur ; which is an infcription upon a fun-dial in one 
of the inns of court, and is with great propriety pla- 
ced to public view in fuch a place, where the inhabit* 
ants being in an everlafting hurry of bufinefs or plea- 
fure, the bufy may receive an innocent admonition to 
keep their appointments, and the idle a dreadful one 
not to keep theirs. 

Guardian, Vol. II. No. 131. 
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JEALOUSY. 



_ PON looking over the letters of my female cor- 
reipondents, I find feveral from women complaining, 
of jealous hufbands, and at the fame time proteftfng. 
their own innocence ; and defiring my advice on this 
occafion. I ihall therefore take this fubjedt, into con- 
fidlktion ; and the more willingly, becaufe I find that 
the Marquis of Halifax, who, in his advice to A daughter y 
has inftrudted a wife how to behave herfelf towards a 
falfe, an intemperate, a choleric, a fullen, a covetous, 
or a filly hufband, has not fpoken one word of a jeal- 
ous hufband. 

Jealoujy is that pain <which a man feels from the apprehen* 
fan that he is not equally beloved by the per/on whom he entirely, 
loves. Now becaufe our inward paflions and inclina- 
tions can never make themfelves vifible, it is impoflible 
for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured of his fufoi- 
cions. His thoughts hang at beft in a ftate of doubt-- 
fulnefs and uncertainty ; and are never capable of re- 
ceiving any fatisfa&ion on the advantageous fide *, fo 
that his inquiries are more fuccefsful when they dif- 
cover nothing : His pleafure arifes from his aifap- 
pointments, and his life is fpent in purfuit of a fecret 
that deftroys his happinefs if he chance to find it. % 

An ardent love is always a ftrong ingredient in 

this paflion : for the fame affection which ftirs up the 

jealous man's defires, and gives the party beloved fo 

beautiful a figure in his imagination, makes him be- 

lieveflie kind les the fame pailion m ot\\t\^ *t\d ao- 

pears as amiable to all benolAws. &&&•?& \utaN&i. 
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s indeed are not under the wife's jurifdi&ion, and 
Id, if poffible, efcape her obfervation j but jeal- 
callsupon her particularly for its cure, and dc- 
:s all her art and application in the attempt. Be- 
, (he has this for her encouragement, that her en- 
ours will be always pleafing, and that fh^ will 
find the affe&Ton of herhufband rifing towards 
.n proportion as his doubts and fufpicions vanifh ; 
is we have feen all along, there is fo great a mix- 
of love in jealoufy, as is well worth the feparation. 
this fhall be the fubjeft of another paper. 

Spectator, Vol. III. No. 1 70, 

aving in my yefterday's paper difcovered the na- 
of jealoufy, and pointed out the perfons who are 
fubjecT; to it, I mud here apply myfelf to my fair 
sfpondents, who defire to live well with a jealous 
and, and to eafe his mind of its unjufl: fufpicions. 
he firft rule I (hall propofe to be obferved is, that 
never feem to diflike in another what the jealous 
is himfelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in. 
h he himfelf does not excel. A jealous man is 
quick in his applications, he knows how to find 
uble edge in an inve£Hve, and to draw a fatire on 
elf out of a panegvrie on another. He does not 
>le himfelf to confider the perfon, but to dire£b 
hara£ler, and is fecretly pleated or confounded as 
ids more or lefs of himfelf in it. The commen- 
>n of any thing in another ftirs up his jealoufy, as 
jws you have a value for others befidcs himielf; 
the commendation of that, which he himfelf 
:s, inflames him more, as it (hews that in forae 
&s you prefer others before him. Jealoufy is ad- 
bly defcritfed in this view by Horace in his Ode t? 

' : 

£>uum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervictm rojeam, et cerea Telephi 
Laud as bracbia, <ua mtum 

Fer*vens dijficili bile tumetjecurf 
Tunc nee mens mi hi, nee color 

Ctrtafede manet ; humor it in gtno* 
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with more difq ^^tude and uneaGnefs than a fufpe£ 
cd wife, if we except the jealous hufband. 

But the great unhappinefs of this paflion is, that 
naturally tends to alienate the afFc&ion which it is 
folicitous to engrofs ; and that for thefe two ivafon 
becaufe it lays too great a conftraint on the words ai 
aftkMK of the fufpcded perfon, and at the fame tin 
fhews you have no honourable opin'on of her ; bot 
of which are ftrong motives to averfion. 

Ncr is this the worft effett of jealoufy ; for it o 
ten draws after it a more fatal train of confequence 
and makes the perfon you fufpeft, guilty of the vei 
crimes ycu are fo mucn afraid of. It is very natur 
for fuch who are treated ill and upbraided falfly, t 
find out an intimate friend who will hear their oorr 
plaints, condole their fufferings, and endeavour t 
footh and afluage their fecret refentmentg. Befide: 
jealoufy puts a woman often in mind of an ill ^thir 
that ihe would not other wife perhaps have thought o 
and fills her imagination with fuch an unlucky ide 
as in time grows familiar, excites defire, and lofes a 
the fliame and horror which might at firw: attend i 
Nor is it a wonder if fhe who fuffers wrongfully in 
man's opinion of her, and has therefore nothing 1 
forfeit in his efteem, refolves to give him reafon f< 
his fufpicions, and to enjoy the pleafure of the crinr 
fince fhe muft undergo the ignominy. Such prob 
bly were the confiderations that directed the wile ms 
in his advice to hufbands : Be not jealous ofths wife < 
thy bnfom, and teach her not an evil lejfon againfi thy/elf. E( 

clus. 

And here among the other torments which th 
paffion produces, we may ufually obferve that nor 
are greater mourners tnan jealous men, when tl 
perfon who provoked their jealoufy is taken fror 
theTn. Then it is that their love breaks out fui 
oufly, and throws off all the mixtures of fufpicic 
which choaked and fmothered it before. The t>eat 
tiful parts of the character rife uppermoft in th 
yeaioushufband's memory, and uobraid him with th 
ill ufage of fo divine a cxe$tui<d .*& vraa ckv^s. xa. \ 
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■ poflefllon ; while all the little imperfe&ions, that 
were before fo uneafy to him, wear off from his re- 

. mpmbrance, and fh'ew themfclves no more. 

We may fee by what has been laid, that jealoufy 

takes the deeped loot in men of amorous difpoiitions ; 

and of thefc we may find three kinds who are molt 

over-run with it. 
The firft are thofo who are confeious to thcmfclves 
L of an infirmity, whether it be weakntfs, old age, de- 
f formity, ignorance, or the like. Thrie men are fo 
j well acquainted with the unamiable part of them- 
* {elves, that they have not the confidence to think they 
L are realty beloved •, and are fo diftruitful of their own 
P merits that all fondnefs towards them puts them out 
F; of countenance, and looks like a jell upon their pcr- 

fons. They grow fufpicious on their iirfl looking in 

■ a glafs, and are itiing with jealoufy at the light of a 
I wrinkle. An handlome fellow immediately alarms 
t them, and every thing that looks young or gay uuns 
I their thoughts upon their wives. 

1 A fecond fort of men, who are moll- liable to this 
" paflion, are thofe of cunning, wary, and diftruftful 
tempers. It is a fault very juftly found in hiftories 
corapofed.by politicians, that they leave nothing to 
'chance or humour, but are ftill for deriving every ac- 
1 tion from fome plot and contrivance, for drawing up a 
perpetual fceme of caufes and events, and preferving 
a conftant correfpondence between the camp and 
council table. And thus it happens in the affairs of 
love with men of too refined a thought. They put a 
conftru&ion on a look, and find out a defign in a 
faiile ; they give new fenfes and fignifications to 
Words arid actions ; and are ever tormenting them- 
felves with fancies of their own railing. They gene- 
t rally acfc in a difguife themfelves, and therefore m'^f-. 
take all outward (hews and appearances for hypocrify 
in others ; fo that I believe no men fee lefs of the 
truth and reality of things, than thefe great refiners 
upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully fubtil a/ad 
over- wife in their conceptions. 
Now what thefe men faucy tl\ey Yxlqn* oi ^wo>tcv£.\v 
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effect it may produce, in cooling your love tewar 
him, or diverting it to another. 

There is ftill another fecrct that can never fail, 
you can once get it believed, and which is often prs 
tifed by women of greater cunning than virtue : Tl 
is to cnange fides for a while with the jealous ms 
and to turn his own paflion upon himfelf ; to ta 
fome occafion of growing jealous of hirn, and to f< 
low the example he himfelf hath fet you. This cou 
terfeited jealoufy will bring him a great deal of pie 
fure, it" he thinks it real ; for he knows experimental 
how much love goes along with this paflion, and w 
b:-fides feel fosnething like the fatisfa£tion of a reveng 
in feeing you undergo all his' own tortures. But thi 
indeed, is an artifice fo difficult, and at the fame tin 
fo difmgenur*is, that it ought never to be put in pra 
ticc, but by fuch as have ikill enough to cover the d 
ceit, and innocence to render it excufable. 

I fhall conclude this eflay with the ftory of Her 
and Marianne, as I have collected it out of Jofiphu. 
which may ferve almoft as an example to whatev 
can be 1 faid on this fubje£t. 

Mariamxihzd all the charms that beauty, birth, w : 
and youth, could give a woman, and Herod all thelo' 
that fuch charms are able to raife in a warm and ar 
orous difpoGtion. In the midft of this his fondnc 
for Mariamr.e> he put her brother to death, as he d 
her father not many years after. The barbarity oft! 
aGion was reprefented to Mark Antony ^ who immec 
ately fummoned Herod 'into Egypt, to anfwer for tl 
crime that was there laid to his charge. Herod atti 
buted the fummons to Antonys defire of Mariam 
whom therefore, before his departure, he gave into tl 
cuftody of his uncle Jofeph^ with private orders to p 
her to death, if any fuch violence was offered to hir 
felf. This Jofepb was much delighted with Mariamn 
converfation, and endeavoured, with all his art ai 
rhetoric, to fet out the excefs of Herod's paflion for he 
fcut when he ftill found her cold and incredulous, ! 
dnconfiderately told her, as a, cextam vafouvce, of h 
lord's afredion, the private ox&eift Ya\hAV&. VSm 
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him, which plainly (hewed, according to Jofeplis inter- 
pretation, that he could neither live nor die without 
her. This barbarous inftance of a wild unreasonable 
paffion, quite put out, for a time, thofe little remains 
of afFe&ion fhe ftill had for her lord ; her thoughts 
were fo wholly taken up with the cruelty of his order, . 
that fhe could not coniider the kindnefs that produced 
them, and therefore reprefented him in her imagina- 
tion, rather under the frightful idea of a murderer than 
a lover. Herod was at length acquitted and difmifled 
by Mark Antcny % when his foul was all in flames for his 
"Mariamne \ but before their meeting, he was not a lit- 
tle alarmed at the report he had heard of his uncle's 
convcrfation and familiarity with her in his abfence. 
This therefore was the firll difcourfe he entertained 
her with, in which (lie found it no eafy matter to qui- 
et his fufpicions. But at laft he appeared fo well fa- 
tisfied of her innocence, that from reproaches and 
wranglings he fell into tears and embraces. Both of 
them wept very tenderly at their reconciliation, and 
Herod poured out his whole foul to her in the warmeft : 

Eroteftations of love and constancy ; when amidft all 
is fighs and languifhings fhe afked him, whether the * 
private orders he left with his uncle Jafeph were an in- 
stance of fuch an inflamed afte&ion. The jealous • 
king was immediately roufed at fo unexpefted a quef- • 
tion, and concluded his uncle muft have been too fa- 
miliar with her, before he would have difcovered fuch 
a fecret. In fhort, he put his uncle to death, and 
very difficultly prevailed upon himfelf to fpare Mari- 
cmne. 

After this he was forced on a fecond journey into 
Eg} pt, when he committed his lady to the care of Sohe- ■ 
tutu, with the fame private orders lie had before given 
hi3 uncle, if any mifchief befel himfelf. In the mean 
while Mariamne lo won upon Sohemus by her prei'ents 
and obliging converfation, that ilie drew all the fecret 
from him, with which Herod had intruded him ; fo that 
after his return* when he flew to her with all die • 
tranfporrs of joy and Jove, fhe iect\\cA. \\vrcv c^^\ 
*ith tighs and tears, and all the marks oi v&S&siW* 

yobtu.. ss 
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and averfion. This reception fo ftirred up his ind 
nation, ; hat he had certainly flain her witn his o 1 
hands, had not he feared he himfelf fhould have 1 
come the greater fufferer by it. It was not long af 
this, when he had another violent return of love uj 
him ; Mariamm was therefore fent for to him, wh 
he endeavoured to foften and reconcile with all pc 
ble conjugal careffes and endearments ; but (he • 
clined his embraces, and anfwered all his fondr 
with bitter inve&ives for the death of her father j 
brother. This behaviour rfo incenfed Herod, that 
very hardly refrained from ftriking her \ when in 
heat of their quarrel there came in a witnefs, fubo 
cd by fome of Marianne's enemies, who accufed ! 
to the king of a defign to poifon him. Herod was n 
prepared to hear any thing in her prejudice, and i 
mediately ordered her fervant to be ftretched upon 
rack 5 who, in the extremity of his tortures, conf 
that his miftrefs's averfion to the Jting arofe fr 
fomething Sokemus had told her ; but as for any de( 
of poifoning, he utterly difowned the leaft knowlei 
of it. This confeffion quickly proved fatal to Soben 
who now lay under the fame fufpicions and fentei 
that Jofepb had before him on the like occafion. 1 
Would Herod reft here ; but accufed her with great 
hemence, of a defign uppn his life, and by his auth 
ity with the judges had her publicly condemned s 
executed. Heroa foon after her death grew melanc 
Iy and dejected, retiring from the public adminifl 
tion of affairs into a fohtary foreft, and there abandi 
ing hiiiifdf to all the black confiderations, which 
turally arife from a paffion made up of love, remoi 
pity, and defpair. He ufed to rave faj his Marian 
and to call upon her in his diftra£ted fats ; and in 
probability would foon have followed her, had not 
thoughts -been feafonably called off from fo fad an 
je& by public florms,' which at that time very nes 
threatened him. — L. 

Sfectator, Vol. III. No. i 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Jl HE courfe of my laft fpeculation led me in- 
fenfibly into a fubjeft upon wnich I always meditate 
with great delight, I mean the Immortality of the 
foul. I was yefterday walking alone in one of my 
friend's woods, and loft myfett in it very agreeably, 
as I was running over in my mind the leveral argu- 
ments that eftablifh this great point, which is the bafis 
of morality, and the fource or all the pleafing hopes 
and fecret joys that can arife in the heart of a reason- 
s' able creature. I confidered thofe feveral proofs, | 

drawn, 
i* Firfli From the nature of the foul itfelf, and par- 
r « ricularly its immateriality ; which though not abfo- 
>l lutely neceffary to the eternity of its duration, has J 
think, been evinced to almoft a demonftration. 

Secondly j From its paffions and fentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its love of exiftence, its horror of anni- 
hilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that fecret 
fatisfa&ion which it finds in the practice of virtue, and 
that uneafinefs which follows it upon the commiflion 
of vice. 

Ihirdly^ From the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whofe juftice, goodnefs, wifdom, and veracity are as 
concerned in this point. 

But among thefe and other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the foul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progrefs of the foul to its perfection, 
without a poflibility of ever arriving at it ; which is a 
hint that I do not remember to have feen opened and 
improved by others who have written on this fubjedt, 
though it feems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
foul which is capable of fuch immenfe perfections, 
and of receiving new improvement to all eternity, 
Hull fall away into nothing almoft as foon as it is cre- 
ated ? Are fuch abilities made for no purpofe ? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection that hs cm x&xtx 
J>afs : In a, few years he has all the ervAovjrcv^w.^ \\<t v* 
capable of; and were he to live ten tYvoufoxA t&ots 
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would be the fame thing he is at prefent. Were a hu- 
man foul thus at a ftand in her accomplifhments,were 
her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away in- 
fenfibly, and drop at once into a ftate of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being that is in a per- 
petual progrefs of improvement, and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, after having juft looked abroad 
into the works of its Creator, and made a few discove- 
ries of his infinite goodnefs, wifdom, and power, muft 
perifh at her firft fetting out, and in the very begia- 
ning of her inquiries ? 

1 A man coniidered in his prefent ftate, feems only 
fent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
vides himfelf with a fucceflbr, andj immediately quits 
his poii to make room for him. 



Jlarts 



Haredem alter ius, velut undafuftwenit undatn. 

Hor. Ep. 2.1. v. 175. 

-Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 



"Wave urges wave. Ckeech. 

He does not feem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not furprifing to confider in 
animals, which are formed for our ufe, and can finifh 
their bufinefs in a fhort life. The filk-worm after 
having fpun her tafk, lays her eggs and dies. But a 
man can never have taken in his full meafure of knowl- 
edge, has not time to fubdue his paffions, eftablifh his 
foul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his 
nature, before he is hurried off the ftage. Would an 
infinitely wife Being make fuch glorious creatures for 
fo mean a purpofe ? Can he delight in the produ&iotti 
of fuch abortive intelligences, fuch fhort- lived reafon- 
abie beings ? Would he give us talents that are not to * 
be exerted ? Capacities that are never to be gratified i 
How can we find that wifdom which (nines through . 
all his works, in the formation of man, without look- 
ing- on this world as only a luxtforj fox ti\e vuxt, and :. 
believing that the feveral geraiaxurafc ol xrtLwxi&srai-s 
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hires, which rife up and difappear in fuch quick fuc- 
ceffion, are only to receive their firft rudiments of ex- 
iftence here, and afterwards to be tranfplanted into a 
more friendly climate, where they may fpread and 
flourifh to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleafing and 
triumphant confideration in religion than this of the 
perpetual progrefs which the foul makes towards the A - 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a pe- 
riod in it. To look upon the foul as going on from 
ftrength to ftrength, to confider that me is to fhine 
forever with new acceflions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity ; that (lie will be ftill adding virtue to vir- 
tue, and knowledge to knowledge, carries in it fome- 
thing wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it muft be a prof- 
peel: pleafing to God himfelf, to tee his creation for- 
ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater degrees of refemblance. 

Methinks this (ingle confideration, of the progrefs 
of a finite fpirit to perfection, will be fufficient to ex- 
tinguifh all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt 
in luperior. That Cherubim, which now appears as 
a God to a human foul; knows very well that the pc- . 
riod*will come about in eternity, when the human (oul 
ftall be as perfect as he himfelf now is : Nay, when 
(he (hall look down upon that degree of perfection, 
as much as (he now falls fhort of it. It* is true «the 
higher nature ftill advances, and by that means pre- 
ferve his diftance and fuperiority in the fcale of being ; 
but he knows that, how high foever the ftation is of * 
which he (lands poiTeffed at prefent, the inferior na- 
ture will at length mount up to it, and (hine forth 
in the fame degree of glory. 

With what aitonkhment and veneration may we look 
into our fouls, where there are fuch hidden '(tores of 
m virtue and knowledge, fuch mrxhaufted fource$ of 
perfection ? We know not yet what we (hall be, nor 
, will it ever enter into the heart of man to wt&j&i^ 
:" the glory that will be always in teferve foe \C\rc\. T YVs& 
foul, con/idcred with its Creator, is \Vkfe oxifc <& <&o&s, 
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would be very unnaccountable and abfurd, feems ve- 
ry reasonable, and adds ftrength to the conclufion. Bu 
I am amazed wh^n I confider there are creatures ca 
pable of thought, who, in fpite of every argument 
can form to themfelves a fullen fat isf aft ion in think- 
ing otherwife. There is fomething fo pitifully meat 
in the inverted ambition of that man who can hope foi 
annihilation, and pleafe himfelf to think that his whole 
fabric (hall one day crumble into duft, and mix witl 
the mafs of inanimate beings, that it equally defervei 
our admiration and pity. The myftery of fuch men|a 
unbelief is not hard to be penetrated ; and indeed 
amounts to nothing more than a fordid hope that 
they Thall not be immortal, becaufe they dare not 
be fo. ^ 

" This brings me back to my firft obfervation, and 
gives me occafion to fay farther, that as worthy ac- 
tions fpring from worthy thoughts ; fo worthy thoughti 
are likewife the confequences of worthy actions : But 
the wretch who has degraded himfelf below the char- 
acter of immortality, is very willing to refign his pre- 
tentions to it, and to fubftitute in its room a dark ne- 
gative happinefs in the extinction of his being. 

The admirable Shakejpear has given us a ftrong im- 
. age of the unfupported condition of fuch a perfon in 
his laft minutes, in the fecond part of king Henrfl the 
fixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who had been concern* 
ed in the murder of the good duke Humphry > is repre- 
fented on his death bed. After fome fhort, conf ufed 
fpeeches, which fhew an imagination difturbed witl 
guilt, juft as he was expiring, king Henry {landing bj 
him, full of companion, fays. 

Lord Cardinal ! If thou think" ft on H&aven's blifi, 
Hold up thy hand, make Jtgnal of 4 hat hope /■ ■■ ■ 
He dies, and makes nofign ! 

"The defpair which is here (hewn, without J 
word or a&ion on the part of the dying perfon, is b$ 
yond what could be painted by the oioft forcible ex 
preJUoas whatever. 
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u I (hall not purfue this thought farther, but only 
add, that as annihilation is not to be had with a wifh, 
"0 it is the moil abjeti thing in the world to wilh it. 
What are honour, tame, wealth, or power, when com- 
pared with the generous expectation of a being with- 
out end, and a happinefs adequate to that being ? 

" I fhall trouble you no farther ; but with a certain 
gravity which thefe thoughts rnve given me, I reflect 
upon lome things people fay of you (as they will of 
men who diftinguifh themfelves) which I hope are 
not true ; and wifh you as good a man as you are an 
author. 

I am, SIR, 

Your mod obedient humble Servant, 

T. D. 
Spectator, Vol. III. No. 210. — Z. 

<c I cannot, my friends, forbear letting you know 
what I think of Death ; for methinks I view and un- 
derftand it much better, the nearer I approach to it* 
I am convinced that your fathers, thole illuitrious 
perfons whom I fo much loved and honoured, do not 
ceafe to live, though they have pafled through what 
we call death ; they are undoubtedly ftill living, but 
'tis that fort of life which alone deferves truly to be 
called life. In effeft, while we are confined to bo- 
dies we ought to efteem ourfeives no other than a fort 
of galley flaves at the chain, fince the foul, which is 
dwnewhat divine, and defcends from Heaven as the 
T»lace of its original, feems debafed and difhonoured 
by the mixture with flefh and blood, and to be in a 
lute of banifliment from its celeftiai country. I can- 
not help thinking too, that one main reafon of uniting 
fouls to bodies was, that the great work of the uni- 
verfe might have fpe&ators to admire the beautiful 
order of nature, the regular motion of heavenly bo- 
dies, who fhould ftrive to exprefs that regularity in 
the uniformity of their lives. When I confider the 
boundlefs aftivity of our minds, the remembrance we 
We of things pa ft, our fore fight of w\\&t\s to wtftR\ 
When I redcci on the noble difcovwfcs* fc*A N*8u VD&ei 
Vol. tt. T 
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provements, by which thefe minds have advanced art* 
and fciences ; I am entirely perfuaded, and out of all 
doubt, that a nature which has in itfelf a fund of fo 
many excellent things, cannot poflibly be mortal. I 
obferve farther, that my mind is altogether fimpfe, 
without the mixture of any fubflance of nature differ- 
ent from its own -, I conclude from thence that it is 
indivifible, and confequently cannot perifh. 

c< By no means think, therefore, my dear friends, 
when! lhall have quitted you, that I ceafe to be, or 
(hall fubfift no where. Remember that while we live 
together you do not fee my mind, and yet are fure 
that I have one actuating and moving my body; 
doubt not then but that this fame mind will have a be- 
ing when it is feparated, though you cannot then per- 
ceive its actions. What nonienie would it be to pay 
thofe honours to great men after their deaths, whicn 
we conftantly do, if their fouls did not then fubfift ? 
For my own part, I could never imagine that our 
minds live only when united to bodies, and die whea 
they leave them ; or that they (hall ceafe to think and 
*inderftand,when difengaged from bodies, which with- 
out them have neither fenfe nor reafon ; on the con- 
trary, I believe the foul when feparated from matter, 
to enjoy the greateft purity and fimplicity of its na- 
ture, and to have much more wifdom and light than 
while it was united. We fee when the body dies what 
becomes of all the parts which compofed it 5 but we 
do not fee the mind, either in the body, or when it 
leaves it. Nothing more refembles death than fleep, 
and it is in that date that the foul chiefly fhewe it has 
fomcthing divine in its nature. How much more 
then mult it (hew it when intirely difengaged ? 

Guardian, Vol. fi. No. p3> 



INCONSTANCY. 

• JL HAT it mould come to this I 
But two months dead \ ISta^tvot. to txvuch^ not twD ! 
So excellent a king \ Ttax ^**> \a tixv&» 
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Hyperion to a Satyr : So loving to my mother, 

That he permitted not the winds of Heav'n 

Vifit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 

Mult I remember ? Why (he would hang on him, 

As if incrfeafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on : And yet, within a month ! 

Let me not think on't — Frailty ,thy name is woman I 

A little month ! Or ere thofe (hoes were old, 

With which fhe followed my poor father's body. 

Like Niobi 9 all tears — why uie, even fhe — 

O Heav'n ! A brute, that want's difcourfe of rea- 

fon, 
Would have mourned longer — Married with mine 

uncle ! 
My father's brother : But no more like my father* 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 
Ere yet the fait of mod unrighteous tears 
Had left the flufhing of her galled eyes, 
She married — mod wicked fpeed, to poft 
With fuch dexterity to inceftuous (heets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good, 
But break my heart ; for I mult hold my tongue. 

Hamlet. 



INGRATITUDE. 

T is common for me to run from book to book to 
cxercife my mind with many objects, and qualify my- 
felf for my daily labours. After an hour fpent in this 
loitering way or reading, fomething will remain to be 
food to the imagination. The writings that pleafe me 
mod on fuch occafions are (lories, for the truth of 
which there is good authority. The mind of man is 
naturally a lover of juftice, and when we read a ftory 
wherein a criminal is overtaken, in whom there is no 
quality which is the objedl of pity, the foul enjoys a 
certain revenge for the offence done to its nature in 
the wicked actions committed in the preceding part 
of the hiftory. This will be better uafai&wA^ ^vr- 
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reader from the following narration itfelf, than from 
any thing which I can fay to introduce it. 

When Charles, duke of Burgundy, furnamed the Bold, 
xeigned over fpacious dominions, now fwallowed^ip 
by the power of France, he heaped many favours and 
honours upon Claudius Rhynfault, a German who had 
fcrved him in his wars againft the infults of his neigh- 
bours. A great part of Zealand was at that time in 
fubjeclion to that dukedom. The prince himfclf 
was a perfon of fingular humanity and juftice. Rkyn> 
faulty with no other real quality than courage, haddif- 
fimulation enough to pafs upon his generous and un- 
fuipicious mailer for a perfon of blunt honefty and fi- 
delity, without any vice that could bias him from the 
^xecurion of juftice. Jrlis highnefs prepofTeffed to his 
advantage, upon rhe deceafe of the governor of his 
chief town ot Zealand, gave Rbynfault that command. 
He was not long feated in that government before he 
caft his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquifite beau- 
ty, the wife of Paul Dauvelt, a wealthy merchant d 
trie city under his protection and government. Rty+ 
fault was a man of a warm conftitution, and violent 
inclination to women, and not unfkilled in the fofl 
arts which win their favour. He knew what it was 
to enjoy the fatisfaftions which are reaped from the 
poflemon of beauty, but was an utter itranger to the 
decencies, honours, and delicacies that attend the 
>aflion towards them in elegant minds. However 
ie had fo much of the world, that he had a great (hare 
of the language which ufually prevails upon the weafc 
er part of that fex, and he could with his tongue uttei 
a paffion with which his heart was wholly untouched 
He was one of thofe brutal minds which can be gra« 
tified with the violation of innocence and beauty with 
out the leaft pity, paffion, or love to that with whid 
they are fo mucn delighted. Ingratitude is a vice in 
feparable to a luftful man ; and the poffeffion of 
woman by him who has no thought but allaying : 
paffion painful to himfelf, is neceflarily followed b 
di/ia/le and averfion. Rbynfa<lt being refolved to ac 
I compllfh his will on the vnte ot Dan^eUA^w^f 
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untried to get into a familiarity at her houfe ; but fhe 
knew his chara&er and difpofition too well, not to 
fliun all occafions that might infnare her into his con- 
verfation. The governor defpairing of fuccefs by or- 
dinary means, apprehended and imprifoned her huf- 
band, under pretence of an information that he was 
guilty of a correfpondence with the enemies of the 
duke to betray the town into their pofleffion. This 
defign had its defired effect ; and the wife of the un- 
fortunate Danveltj the day before that which was ap- 
pointed for his execution, prefented herfelf in the hall 
of the governor's houfe, and as he pafied through the 
apartment, threw herfelf at his feet, and holding his 
knees, befeeched his mercy. 

Rhynjault beheld her with a diflembled fatisfa£lion f 
and afluming an air of thought and authority, he bid 
her arife, and told her foe mull follow him to his 
clofet ; and afking her whether {he knew the hand of 
the letter he pulled out of his pocket, went from her, 
leaving this admonition aloud, If you ivillfave your huj- 
band, you muft give me an account of all you \non» without pre* 
marie at ion ; for every body is fat is fed he nvas too fond of you i 
to be able to hide from you the names of the confpirators, or any 
other particulars <whatfoever. He went to his clofet, and 
fo6n after the lady was fent for to an audience. The 
fervant knew his diftance when matters of (late were - 
to be debated ; and the governor laying afide the air 
with which he had appeared in public, began to be the 
Applicant, to rally an afflidion, ,v.iich it was in her 
power eafily to remove, and relieve an innocent man 
from his imprifonment. She eafily perceived his in- 
tention, and, bathed in tears, began to deprecate fo > 
wicked a defign. Luft, like ambition, takes all the fa- 
culties of the mind and body into its fervice and fub- 
je£tion. Her becoming tears, her honeft anguifh, the 
wringing of her hands, and the many changes of her 
ppfture and figure in the vehemence of fpeaking, 
were but fo many attitudes in which he beheld her * 
beauty, and farther incentives of his defire. All hu- 
manity was loft in that one appetite, mdta £vgcC>£«.^ 
to her in phin terms, that he was utih&Y&l ^ ^ \»^ 

Voir u» 'i\a* 
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poffeffed her, and nothing lefs fliould be the price < 
tier hufband's life •, and that fhe mult before the fc 
lowing noon, pronounce the death or enlargement 
Dan*uelt. 

After this notification, when he faw Sapphira aga 
enough diftra&ed to make the fubje& 01 their d 
courie to common eyes appear different from what 
was, he called fervantf to condu£k her to the ga 
Loaded with infupportable afHi&ion, {he immediate 
repairs to her hufband,and having fignified to his go; 
ors, that (he had a propofal to make to her hufbai 
from the governor, {he was left alone with him \ i 
▼ealed to him all that had paffed, and reprefented t 
endlcfs conflict fhe was in between love to his perfo 
and fidelity to his bed. It is eafy to imagine the (ha 
affliftion tnis honeft pair was m upon fuch an in< 
dent, in lives not ufed to any but ordinary occurrence 
The man was bridled by fhame from fpcaking wh 
his fear prompted, upon fo near an approach oFdeatl 
but let fall words that fignified to her, he (hould n 
think her polluted, though fhe had not yet confefl 
to him that the governor had violated her perfo 
fince he knew her will had no part in the aftion. S. 

1>arted from him with this oblique permiflion to favc 
ife he had not refolution enough to refign for t 
fafety of his honour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attend 
the governor, and r . : ng led into a remote apartmei 
fubmitted to his ik'.:cs. Rbynfautt commended h 
charms, claimed a familial ky after what had pafl 
between them, and with an air of gaiety, in the la 
guage of a gallant, bid her return,and take her hufba; 
out of prifon : But, continued he, my fair one mi 
cot be offended that 1 have taken care he fhould r 
be an interruption to our future aflignations. Th< 
laft words foreboded what fhe found when fhe cai 
to the goal, her huiband executed by the order 

Rhynjault ! ! 

It was remarkable, that this woman who was f 

of tears and lamentations during the whole courfe 

her aiUitUoriji uttered neitViei 6§a. tka CQm\\i\\\x^\ 
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Hood fixed with grief at this confummation of her 
misfortunes. She betook herfeli to her abode, and 
after having in folitude paid her devotions to Him 
who is the avenger of innocence, (he repaired private* 
ly to court Her perfon, and a certain grandeur of 
lorrow negligent of forms, gained her paflage into the 
prefence of the duke her fovereign. As foon as (he 
came into the prefence, (he broke forth into the follow- 
ing words : Behold, O mighty Charles, a wretth weary 
of lift) though it has always been /pent <with innocence and 
virtue. It is not in your power to redrefs my injuries, but it 
is to avenge them. And if the protection of the dijlreffed, and 
the funijkment of opprejjors, is a tajk worthy a Prince, I bring 
the duke of Burgundy ample matter for doing honour to his onvn- 
great name, and wiping infamy from mine. 

When fhe had fpoke this, (he delivered the duke a 
paper reciting her (lory. lie read it with all the 
emotions that indignation and pity could raife in a 
prince jealous of his honour in the behaviour of his. 
officers, and the profperity of his fubjefts. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynfault was fent for to 
court, and in the prefence of a few of the council,, 
con/routed by Sapphira : The prince afking, Do you. 
know that lady ? Rtynfault, as foon as he could recover 
his furprife, told the duke he would marry her, if hi$« 
highnefs would pleafe to think that a reparation. The 
duke feemed contented with this anfwer, and itood 
by during the immediate foiemnization of the ceremo- 
ny. At the conclufion of it he told Rhynjault, Thus far 
you ba*ve done as conftrained by my authority. I Jhall not be 
fatiified of your kind ufage of her, without you fign a gift of your 
whole eft ate to her after your atceafe. To the performance 
of this alfo the duke was a witnefs. When thefe two 
a£to were granted, the duke turned to the lady, and 
told her, it now remains for me to put you in quiet 
pofleflion of what your hufband has lb bountifully be- 
ftowed on you, and ordered the immediate execution: 
QtRhynfault. 

Sfectator, Vol. VII. No. 451.. 
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JUSTICE. 

Jl HERE is no virtue fo truly great and godlike as 
Juitice. Mod of the otheryrirtues are the virtues of 
created beings, or accommodated to our nature as we 
are men. Juftice is that which is pra&ifcd by God 
himfelf, and to be pradlifed in its perfe&ion by none 
but him. Omnifciencc and omnipotence are requifite 
for the full exertion of it. The one to difcover every 
degree of uprightnefs in thoughts, words, and a&ions. 
The other, to meafure out and impart fuitable rewards 
and punishments. 

As to be perfedtly juft is an a* tribute in the Divine 
Nature, to be fo to trie utmoft of our abilities is the 
glory of a man. Such a one who has the public ad- 
miniftration in his hands, a&s like the reprefentative 
of his Maker, in recompenfing the virtuous, and pun- 
ching the offender. By the extirpation of a criminal 
he averts the judgments of Heaven, when ready to fall 
upon an impious people^ or as my friend C*/^exprcf- 
fes it much better in a fentiment conformable to bis 
character — 

When kjuft vengeance impious mortals perijb 9 
The Gods behold thtir puntjhment with pleafurf, 
And lay th y uplifted thunderbolt afide* 

When a nation once lofes its regard to juftice ; 
when they do not look upon it as fomething venera- 
ble, holy, and inviolable \ when any of them dare pre- 
fume to leffen, affront, or terrify tho. r e who have the 
diftribution of it in their hands ; when a judge is ca- 
pable of being influenced 9v any thing but law, or a 
caufe may be recommended by any thing that is foreign = 
to its own merits, we may venture to pronounce that 
fuch a nation is hailening to its ruin. 

I always rejoice when I fee a tribunal filled with a 
man of an upright and inflexible temper, who in the 
execution ci his country's laws can overcome all pri- 
vate fear, refer tment, folicitation, and even pity itlelf. . 
Whatever paflion enters into a fentence or deciiion, 
fo far will there be in it % Uh&\n^. oi vxvya&\Qc% . la. 
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fhort, juftice difcards party, friendfhip, kindred, and 
is therefore always reprefented as blind, that we may 
fuppofe her thoughts are wholly intent on the equity 
of a eaufe, without being diverted or prejudiced by ok- 
je&s foreign to it. 

I (hall conclude this paper with a Perfian (lory 
which is very fuitable to my prefent fubjeft. It will 

fc not a little pleafe the reader, if he has the fame taftc 
of it which I myfelf have. 

t As one of trie Sultans lay encamped on the plains 
of A<vala y a certain great man of the army entered by 
force into a peafant's houfe, and finding his wife very 
handfome, turned the good man out of his dwelling 
and went to bed to her. The peafant complained the 
next morning to the Sultan, and defired redrefs ; but 
was not able to point out the criminal. The emperor 
who was very much incenfed at the injury done to the 

: poor man, told him that probably the offender might 
give his wife another vifit, and ii he did, commanded 
him immediately to repair to his tent and acquaint him 
with it. Accordingly, within two or three days, the 
officer entered again the peafant's houfe and turned 
the owner out of doors ; who thereupon applied him- 

[ felf to the imperial tent, as he was ordered. The Sul- 
tan went in perfon with his guards, to the poor man's 
houfe, where he arrived about midnight. As the at- 
tendants carried each of them a flambeau in their 
hands, the Sultan, after having ordered all the lights 
to be put out, gave the word to enter the houfe, find 
out the criminal, and put him to death. This was im- 

. mediately executed, and the corpfe laid out upon the 

I floor by the emperorVe»mmand. He then bid every 
one light his flambeau, and (land about the dead body. 
The Sultan approaching it, looked upon the face, and 
immediately fell upon his knees in prayer. Upon 
his rifing up, he ordered the peafant to fet before him 
• whatever food he had in his houfe. The peafant 
brought out a great deal of coarfe fare, of which the 
emperor ate very heartily. The peafant feeing him in 

J;ood humour, prefumed to a(k hun, vjYv^ Yk, Y«Al <st- 
ered the flambeaux to be put out\ttlox^\\0^^^^- 
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manded the adulterer to be flain ? Why upon theit 
being lighted again he looked upon the face of the 
dead body, and fell down in prayer ? And why, after 
this he had ordered meat to pe fet before him, of 
which he now eat fo heartily ? The Sultan, being wil- 
ling to gratify the curiofity of his hoft, anfwered him 
in this manner : " Upon hearing the greatnefs of the 
oflence which had been committed by one of the ar- 
my,I had reafon to think it might have been one of my 
fons, for who elte would have been fo audacious and 
prefuming ? I gave orders therefore for the lights to 
be extinguifhed, that I might not be led aftray by par- 
tiality and compafiion, from doing juftice on the crim- 
inal. Upon lighting the flambeaux a fecond time, I 
looked upon the face of the dead perfon, and to my 
unfpeakable joy, found it was not my fon. It was for 
this reafon that I immediately fell upon my knees and 
gave thanks to God. As for my eating heartily of the 
food you have fet before me, you will ceafe to wonder 
at it, when you know that the great anxiety of mind 
I have been in, upon this occafion, fince the firft com- 
plaint you brought me, has hindered my eating any 
thing from that time till this very moment." 

Guardian, Vol. II. No. 99. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

. JL HE laft method which I propofed in my Satur- 
day's paper, for filling up thofe empty fpaces of life 
which are fo tedious and burdenfome to idle people, it 
the employing ourfelves in the purfuit of knowledge, 
I remember Mr. Bojle, fpeaking of a eertain mineral, 
tells us, that a man may con fume his whole life in the 
ftudy of it, without arriving at the knowledge of all 
its qualities. The truth of it is, there is not a (ingle 
fcience, or any branch of it, that might not furnifh a 
man with bufinefs for life, though it were much long- 
er than it is. 

I ihaJJ not here enlarge on thofe beaten fubje&s of 

the ulcfulncfs of knowledge^ not oi \5fcfc ^taataot w&» 
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perfection it gives the mind, nor on the methods of 
attaining it, nor recommend any particular branch 
Df it, all which have been the topics of many other 
writers ; but (hall indulge myfelf in afpecuiation that 
U more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be 
more entertaining. 

I have before ihewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and fhall here endeavour 
to (hew how thofe parts of life which are exercifed in 
ftudy, reading, and the purfuits of knowledge, are 
long but not tedious, and by that means difcover a 
method of lengthening our lives, and at the fame, time 
of turning all the parts of them to our advantage. 

Mr. Locke obfcrves, " That we get the idea of time, 
or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas which 
fucceed one another in our minds ; that for this rea- 
fon, when we ieep foundly without dreaming, we 
have no perception of time, or the length of it, whilft 
we fleep ; and that the moment wherein we leave off 
to think, till the moment we begin to think again,feems 
to have no diftance." To which the author adds, 
** And fo I doubt not but it would be to a waking 
man, if it were poffible for him to keep only one idea 
in his mind without variation, and the fucceflion of 
others ; and we fee, that one who fixes his thoughts 
very intently on one thing, fo as to take but little no- 
tice of the fucceflion of ideas that pafs in his mind 
whilft he is taken up with that earned contemplation, 
lets flip out of his account a good part of that duration, 
and thinks that time (hortcr than it is." 

We might carry this thought farther, and confider 
-a man as, on one fide, fhortening his time by think- 
ing on nothing, or but a few things 5 f«, on the other, 
as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts on many 
fubjefts, or by entertaining a quick and conftant fuc- 
ceflion of ideas. Accordingly Monfieur Mallebranthe % 
in his Inquiry after Truth (which was publifhed feveral 
years before Mr. Locke's Eflay en Human Underftanding) 
tells us, That it is poflibk fome creatures may thvak 
half an hour as long as we d» * &o\vXax& i*as& \ « 
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look upon that fpace of duration which we call a 
minute, as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole age. 
- This notion of Monfieur Mallebranche is capable of 
fome little explanations from what I have quoted out 
of Mr. Locke \ for if our notion of time is produced 
by our reflecting on the fucceflion of ideas in our mind, 
.^and this fucceflion may be infinitely accelerated or re- 
tarded, it will follow, that different beings may have 
different notions of the fame parts of duration, accord- 
ing to their ideas, which we fuppofe are equally dif- 
tinct in each of them, follow one another in a greater 
or lefs degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous paffage in the Alcoran^ which looks 
as if Mahomet had been poffefled of the notion we are 
now fpeaking of. It is there faid, that the angel G«- 
briel took Mahomet out of his bed one morning to give 
him a fight of all things in the feven Heavens, in par- 
adife, and in hell, which the prophet took a diftmft 
view of-, and after having held ninety thoufand con- 
ferences with God, was brought back again to his bed. 
All this, fays the Alcoran^ was tranfa£ted in fo fmall a 
fpace of time, that Mahomet at his return found his bed 
ftill warm, and took up an earthen pitcher (which 
was thrown down at the very inftant that the angtl 
Gabriel carried him away) before the water was allfpilt. 

There is a very pretty ftory in the Turkifli tales, 
which relates to this paiiage ot that famous import or, 
and bears fome affinity to the fubje£fc we are now 
upon. 

A Sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, ufed to 
laugh at this circumftance in Mahomet's life, as what 
was altogether impoffible and abfurd : But converfing 
one day with a great do&or in jthe law, who had the 
gift of working miracles, the do£tor told him he would 

Slickly convince him of the truth of this paffage in 
e hiuory of Mahomet, if he would confent to do what 
he fliould defire of him. Upon t.his the Sultan was 
dire&ed to place himfelf by an huge tub of water, 
which he did accordingly ; as he ftcod by the tub 
amidft a circle of his great men, the holy man bid him 
plunge his head into the watctj atA dxvw \\.^ ^ivsi \ 
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he king accordingly thruft his head into the water, 
md at the fame time found himfelf at the foot of a 
noun tain on a ftiore. The king immediately began 
x> rage againft his do&or for this piece of treachery 
md witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was in vain 
»o be angry, he fet himfelf to think on proper methods 
For getting a livelihood in this ftrange country : Ac» - « 
rordmglyhe applied himfelf to fome people whom he 
"aw at work in a neighbouring wood j thefe people 
:ondu£fced him to a town that ftood at a little diftance 
From the wood, where after fome adventures, he mar- 
ried a woman of great beauty and fortune. He lived 
with this woman fo long till he had by her feven fona 
and feven daughters : He was afterwards reduced to 
great want, and forced to think of plying in the ftreets 
as a porter, for his livelihood. One day as he was 
walking alone by the fea-fide, being feized with many 
melancholy refle&ions upon his former and prefent 
ftate of life, which had raifed a fit of devotion in him, 
he threw off his cloaths with a defign to wafh himfelf 
according to the cuftom of the Mahometans, before he 
faid his prayers. 

After his firft plunge into the fca, he no fooner raif- 
ed his head above the water, but he found himfelf 
(landing by the fide of the tub, with the gflpat men of 
his court about him, and the holy man at his Rde. He 
immediately upbraided his teacher for having fent him 
on fuch acourfe of adventures, and betrayed him into fa 
long a ftate of mifery and fervitude 5 but was wonder- 
fully furprifed when he heard that the ftate he talked 
of, was only a dream and delufion •, that he had not 
ftirred from the place where he then ftood ; and that 
he had only dipped his head into the water, and imme- 
diately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occafion of inftrac- « 
ting the Sultan, that nothing was impoffible with God ; 
and that ffe 9 with whom a thoufand years are but as 
one day, can, if he pleafes, make a fingle day, nay a 
fingle moment, appear to any of his creatures as a. tiuc^- 
land vears. 

/ Mall leave my reader to coc&paxt taftfe ta&xxfc^ 
Vol.IL \J 
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bles with the notions of thofe two great philofophers 
whom I have quoted in this paper ; and (hall only, by 
way of application, defire him to con(ider,how we may 
extend life beyond its natural dimenfions by applying 
ourfelves diligently to the purfuits of knowledge. 

The hours of a wife man are lengthened by hit 
ideas, as thofe of a fool are by his paflions : The time 
of the one is long, becaufe he does not know what to 
do with it •, fo is that of the other, becaufe he diftin* 
.guifhes every moment of it with ufeful or amufmg 
thoughts ; or, in other words, becaufe the one is al- 
ways wifhing it away, and the other always enjoy- 
ing it. 

How different is the view of pad life, in the man ( 
-who is grown old in knowledge and wifdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly ? 
The latter is like the owner of a barren country that 
fills his eye with the profpeft of naked hills and plains 
which produce nothing either profitable or ornamen- 
tal ; the other beholds a beautiful and fpacious land- 
fcape, divided into delightful gardens, green meadow*, 
fruitful fields, and can fcarce call his eye on a fingk 
fpot of his poffeflions that is not covered with fome 
ibeautiful plant or flower. — L. 

Spectator, Vol. II. No. 94 

I am very much concerned when I fee young gen- 
tlemen of fortune and quality, fo wholly fet upon plea- 
sures and diver (ions, that they neglect all thofe im- 
provements in wifdom and knowledge which may 
.make them eafy to themfelves and ufeful to the world. , 
The greateil part of our Britifli youths lofe their fi-* 
gure, and grow out of fafhion by that time they are five 
and twenty. As foon as the natural gaiety and amia- 
blenefs of the young man wears off, they have noth- 
ing left to recommend them, but lie by the reft of 
rtheir lives among the lumber and refufe of the fpecies. 
It fometimes happens indeed, that for want of apply- 
ing themfelves in due time to the purfuits of knowl- 
edge., they take up a book in their declining yean, 
and grow rcfy hopeful Cdiolaxs* \rj tax taut tayj *» 
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thrcefcorc. I muft therefore earneftly prefs my rea-- 
ders, who are in the flower of their youth, to labour 
at thofe accomplifhments which may fet off their per* 
fons when their bloom is gone, and to lay in timely 
provifions for manhood and old age. In fhort, I would 
advife the youth of fifteen to be dreffing up every day 
the man of fifty, or to confider how to make himfelf 
venerable at threefcore. 

# Young men, who .are naturally ambitious, would 
Ao well to obferve how the greateft men of antiquity 
made it their ambition to excel all their cotemporaries 
in knowledge. Julius C*far s:id Alexander ■, the moft 
celebrated inftances of human greatnefs, took a par- 
ticular care to diftinguifh themfelves by their fkiil in 
the arts and fciences. We have ftill extant fever al re- 
mains of the former, which juftify the chara&er given 
of him by the learned men of his own age. As for the 
latter, it is a known faying of his, that he was more 
obliged to Ariftotle who had inftruefced him, than to 
Pbdip who had given him life and empire. There is 
a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius f 
which he wrote to Ariftotle upon hearing that he had 
publifhed thofe le&ures he had given him in private. 
This letter was written in the following words at a 
time when he was in the height of his Perfian con— 
quefts. 

ALEXANDER to ARISTOTLE.— Greeting: 

■* OU have not done well to publijh your books offeleftknowl- * 
edge ; for what is there now in which I canfurpafs others, if 
thofe things which 1 have been inftruded in, are communicated 
to every body ? For my o wn part I declare to you, 1 'would ra- 
ther excel others in knowledge than power. Farewel. 

We fee, by this letter, that the love of conqueft 
was but the fecond ambition in Alexander's foul. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly 
and effentially raifes one man above another. It fin- 
ifties one half of the human foul. It nrakfc* V^lwv^ 
pteafant to us, Ms the mind with txvltiiivcCvcv^ n\v«^ 
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and adminifters to it a perpetual feries of gratifications. 
It gives eafe to folitude, and gracefulnefs to retirement. 
It nils a public flat ion with fuitable abilities,, and adds 
a luftre to thofe who are in the pofleffion of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all ufeful knowledge, 
whether fpeculative or praftical, is in popular and 
mixt governments the natural fource of wealth and 
honour. If we look into moil of the reigns from the 
eonqueft, we (hall find that the favourites of each 
reign have been thofe who have raifed themfelves. The 
greateft men are generally the growth of that partic- 
ular age in which they flourifh. A fuperior capacity 
for bufinefs, and a more extenfive knowledge, are the 
fteps by which a new man often mounts to favour, 
and outihines the reft of his cotemporaries. But 
when men are aftually born to titles, it is almoft im- 
poffible that they mould fail of receiving an additional 
greatnefs, if they take care to accompliih themfelves 
for it. 

The ftory of Solomon's choice does not only inftru£fc 
us in that point of hi it or y, but furnifhes out a very 
fine moral to us, namely, that he who applies his heart 
to wifdom, does at the fame time take the mod pro- 
per method for gaining long life, riches, and reputa- 
tion, which are very often not only the reward, but 
the effects of wifdom. 

As it is very fuitable to my prefent fubjeft, I (hall 
firft of all quote this pafTage in the words of facred 
writ, and afterwards mention an allegory, in which 
this whole paflage is reprefented by a famous French 
poet : Not queftionine but it will be very pleafing -to 
iuch of my readers who have a tafte for fin* writing. 

" In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
dream by night ; and God faid, afk what I (hall give 
thee. And Solomon faid — Thou haft (hewn unto thy 
fervant David, my father, great mercy, according as 
he walked before thee in truth and in righteoufnefs, 
and in uprightnefs of heart with thee, and thou haft 
kept for nim this great kindnefs, and thou haft given 
him a fon to fit on his throne, as it is this day. And 
foiVj O Lord my God, thou Yvaft. tnaA^ \3wj feroat 
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king inftead of David my father : And I am but a lit- 
tle child : I know not now to go out or come in. 
Give therefore thy fervant an underftanding heart to 
judge thy people, that I may difcern between good 
and bad, for who is able to judge this thy fo great 
people ! And the fpeech pleafed the Lord, that Selo- 
amr had a(ked this thing. And God faid unto him, 
becaufe thou haft afked this thing, and haft not afked 
for thyfeif long life, neither haft afked riches for thy- 
felf, nor haft afked life of thine enemies, but haft afk- 
ed for thyfeif underftanding to difcern judgment : Be- « 
hold I have done according to thy words : Lo, I have 
given thee a wife and underftanding heart, fo that 
there was none like thee, before thee, neither after thee 
fliall any arife like unto thee. And I have alfo given 
thee that which thou haft not afked, both riches and 
honour, fo that there fliall not be any among the kings 
like unto thee all thy days. And if thou wilt walk in 
my ways, to keep my ftatutes, and my command- 
meats, as thy father David did walk, then I will 
lengthen thy days. And Solomon awoke, and behold it - 

was a dream." 

The French poet has fhadowed this ftory in an al- - 
legory, of which he feems to have taken the hint from 
the fables of the three goddefles appearing to Paris 9 , 
or rather from the vifion of Hercules, recorded by Xeno- 
phen, where plea/ure and virtue are reprefented as real 
perfons, making their court to the hero with all their 
feveral charms and allurements ; health, wealth, victo- 
ry j and honour are introduced fuccefTively in their ' 
proper emblems and characters, each of them fpread- 
mg their temptations, and recommending herfelf to ' 
the young monarch's choice. Wifdom enters the laft, > 
and fo captivates him with her appearance, that he 
gives himfelf up to her. Upon which (he informs^ 
aim, that thofe who appeared before her were nothing , 
clfe but her equipage, and that fince he had placed his » 
heart upon wifdom ; health, wealth, victory, and ' 
bmour fhould always wait on her as hex ta£ifatt&&&. 

Guardian* Vo\AV^ \w 
Vol. UJ U 2; ~ 

VriH 
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KNOWLEDGE of ONE'S SELF. 

JHlYPOCRISY, at the faftiionable end of the towi 
is very different from hypocrify in the city. Tl 
modilh hypocrite endeavours to appear more vicioi 
than he really is ; the other kind ot hypocrite more vi 
tuous. The former is afraid of every thing thath 
the fhew of religion in it, and would be thought e 
gaged in many criminal gallantries and amoui 
which he is not guilty of. The latter affumes a fa 
of fan£Hty, and covers a multitude of vices under 
feeming religious deportment. 

But there is another kind of hypocrify, which di 
fers from both thefe, and which I intend to make tl 
fubje£t of this paper : I mean that hypocrify, by whi 
a man does not only deceive the world, but ve 
often impofes on himfelf : That hypocrify whi* 
conceals his own heart from him, and makes him b 
lieve he is more virtuous than he really is, and eit 
er not attend to his vices, or miftake even his vie 
for virtues. It is this fatal hypocrify and felfdece 
which is taken notice of in thefe words, who can unii 
ft and his errors ? Cleanfe thou mefrom/ecret faults. 

If the open profeffors of impiety deferve the i 
mod application and endeavours 01 moral writers 
recover them from vice and folly, how much mo 
may they lay a claim to their care and compaffio 
who are walking in the paths of death, while they fa 
cy themfelves engaged in a courfe of virtue ! 1 fti; 
endeavour therefore, to lay down fome rules for t 
difcovery of thofe vices that lurk in the fecret cc 
ners of the foul, and to (hew my reader thofe metho 
l>y which he may arrive at a true and impart 
knowledge of himfelf. The ufual means preicrib 
for this purpofe, are to examine ourfelves by the rul 
which are laid down for our dire&ion in facred wr 
and to compare our lives with the life of that perfc 
who afted up -to the perfection of human nature, a 
is the (landing example, as well as the great guide ? 
wftru&Qr f of 3iofe who receWeYus &o&.w«.v Thorn 
thefe two heads caimot \k too m^Vm^U^ 
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(hall but juft mention them, fince they have been hand- 
led by many great and eminent writers. 

I would therefore propofe the following methods 
to the confideration of fuch as would find out their 
fecret faults, and make a true eftimate of themfelves. 

In the firft place, let them confider well what are 
the characters which they bear among theyr enemies. * 
Our friends very often flatter us, as much as our own 
hearts. They either do not fee our faults or con- 
ceal them from us, or foften them by their reprefen- 
tations, after fuch a manner, that we think them too 
trivial to be taken notice of. An adverfary, on the 
contrary, makes ftri&er fearch into us, difcovers eve- 
ry flaw and imperfection in our tempers, and though 
his malice may fet them in too ftrong a light, it has 
generally fome ground for what it advances. A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy inflames his 
crimes. A wife man fhould give a juft attention to 
both of them, fo far as they may tend to the improve- 
ment of one, and the diminution of the other. iV«- 
tarch has written an efiay on the benefits which a man 
may receive from his enemies, and, among the good 
fruits of enmity, mentions this in particular, that by 
the reproaches which it cafts upon us we fee the 
word fide of ourfelves, and open our eyes to feveral. 
blemifhes and defects in our lives and converfations, 
which we fhould not have obferved* without the help 
of fuch ill-natured monitors. 

In order like wife to come at a true knowledge of 
ourfelves, we fhould confider on the other hand how 
far we may deferve the praifes and approbations 
which the world beftow& upon u» *, whether the ac- 
tions they celebrate proceed from laudable and wor- 
thy motives 5 and how far we are really pofiefled of 
the virtues which gain us applaufe among thofe with, 
whom we converfe. Such a refleclion is abfolutcly 
necefTary, if we confider how apt we are either to va* 
lue or condemn ourfelves by the opinions of others* 
aud to facrifice the report ot our o.wu hearts to tl& 
judgment of the world.. 

In the next place* that TO w»yttf&AwM^«»" 
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felves in a point of fo much importance, we fliould 
not lay too great a ftrefs on any fuppofed virtues we 
poflefs that are of a doubtful nature: And fuch we 
may efteem all thofe in which multitudes of men dif- 
fent from us, who are as good and wife as ourfelves. 
We fhosld always aft with great cautioufnefs and 
circumfpe&ion in points, where it is not impoffible 
that we may be deceived. Intemperate zeal, bigotry 
and perfecution for any party or opinion, how praife- 
wortny foever they may appear to weak men of our 
own principles, produce infinite calamities among 
mankind, and are highly criminal in their own na- 
ture ; and yet how many perfons, eminent for piety, 
fuffer fuch monftrous and abfurd principles of aftion 
to take root in their minds under the colour of vir- 
tues ? For my part I muft own, I never knew any 
party fo jnft and reafonable, that a man could follow 
it in its height and violence, and at the fame time 
be innocent. 

We fhould likewife be very apprehenfive of thofe 
aftions which proceed from natural conftitution, fa- 
vourite paffions, particular education, or whatever 
promotes our woridly intereft or advantage. In thefe 
and the like cafes, a man's judgment;, is eafily per# 
verted, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. Thefe 
are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues 
of the mind, by which a thoufand errors and fe— 
. cret faults find admiflion, without being obferved or 
taken notice of. A wife man will fufpeft thofe ac- 
tions to which he is direfted by fomething befides 
reafon, and always apprehend fome concealed evil in 
every refolution that is of a difputable nature, when .« 
it is conformable to his particular temper, his age, or 
way of life, or when it favours his pleafure or his » 
profit. 

There is nothing of greater importance to us than * 

thus diligently to fift our thoughts, and examine all 

thefe dark recefles of the mind, if we would eftablifh * 

our ibuJs in fuch a folid and fubftantial virtue as will -= 

turn to account in that great A^^wYvtxvVx.m^Oaaadu 

the tell of infinite wifdorxxauA yifttet. 
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I fhall conclude this effay with obferving, that the 
two kinds of hypocrify lhave here fpoken of, namely, 
that of deceiving the world, and that of impofing on 
ourfelves, are touched with wonderful beauty in the 
hundred and thirty-ninth Pfalm. The folly of the 
firft kind of hypocrify is there fet forth by refte&ions 
on God's omnifcience and omniprefcnee, which are 
celebrated in as noble ilrains of poetry as any other I 
ever met with, either facred or profane. The other 
kind of hypocrify, whereby a man deceives himfelf, is 
intimated in the two laft verfes, where the Pfalmift 
addrefles himfelf to the great Searcher of hearts in that 
emphatical petition — Try me> O God, and feck the ground 
of my heart ; p-owe me, and examine my thoughts. Look well 
if there be any way of wickedne/s in me, and lead me in the 
way everlafting* — L. 

Spectator, Vol. VI. No. 399, 



LETTERS on various OCCASIONS. 
SIR, 



1 



AM one of thofe unhappy men who are plagued 
with a gofpel goffip, fo common among diffenters (ef- 
pecially friends.) Lectures in the morning, church 
meetings at noon, and preparation fermons at night, 
take up fo much of her time, its very rare flie knows 
what we have for dinner, unlefs when the preacher is 
to be at it. With him come a tribe, all brothers and 
filters it feems ; while others, really fuch, are deem- 
ed no relations. If at any time I have her company 
alone, (he is a mere ferraon pop-gun, repeating and 
difcharging texts, proofs, and applications fo perpet- 
ually, that however weary I may go to bed, the noife 
in my head will not let me fleep till towards morn- 
ing. The mifery of my cafe, and great numbers of 
fuch fufferers, plead your pity and fpeedy relief, other- 
wife muft expe& in a little time, to bele&ured, 
preached, and prayed into want,-unlef3 the happinefe 
of being fooner talked to death prevent it." 

Iam^ &c. ^L»C*% 
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To Colonel R s in Spain. 

« JlSeFORE this can reach the heft of hufbands and 
the fondeft lover, thofe tender names will be no more 
of concern to me. The indifpofition in which you, to 
obey the dictates of your honour and duty, left me, 
has increafed upon me; and I am acquainted bymyphy- 
ficians that I cannot live a month longer. At this time 
my fpirits fail me ; and it is the ardent love I have for 
you that carries me beyond my ftrength, and enables 
me to tell you, the moil painful thing in the profpefl: 
of death, is, that 1 muft part with you. But let it be 
a comfort to you, that I nave no guilt hangs upon me, 
no unrepented folly that retards me y but I pafs away 
my laft hours in reflection upon the happinefs we 
have lived in together, and in forrow that it is fo foon 
to have an end. This is a frailty which I hope is fo 
far from criminal, that methinks there is a kind of pie- 
ty in being fo unwilling to be feparated from a ftatt 
which is the inftitution of Heaven, and in which we 
have lived according to its laws. As we know no 
more of the next life, but that it will be an happy one 
to the good, and miferable to the wicked, why may 
we not pleafe ourfelves at leaft to alleviate the difficul- 
ty of refigning this being, in imagining that we fhall 
have a fenfe of what panes below, and may poffibly be 
employed in guiding the fteps of thofe with whom wc 
walked with innocence when mortal ? Why may not 
I hope to go on in my ufual work, and though un- 
known to you, be afliftant in atl the conflicts of your 
mind ? Give me leave to fay to you, O bed of men, 
that I cannot figure to myfelf a greater happinefs than 
in fuch an employment : To be prefent at all the ad- 
ventures to which human life is expofed, to adminifter '■ 
flumber to thy eyelids in the agonies of a fever, to 
cover thy beloved face in the day of battle, to go with 
thee a guardian angel, incapable of wound or pain, 
where 1 hav« longed to attend thee when a weak, a 
fearful woman : Thefe, my dear, are the thoughts with 
which I warm my poor languid heart \ but indeed I 
am not capable under my picfcutNvt^»^oi>^w»^ 
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the ftrong agonies of mind I fall into, when I form to 
myfelf the grief you will be in upon your firft hearing 
of my departure. I will not dwell upon this, becaute 

Jour kind and generous heart will be but the more af- 
i£ted, the more the perfon for whom you lament, of- 
fers you confolation. My laft breath will, if I am my- 
ielf, expire in a prayer for you. I (hall never fee thy 
face again. Farewel for ever. — T. 

Spectator, Vol. III. No. 205. 



To Mr. SrEC TATOR. 



SIR, 



€i X OUR having done confiderable fervice in this 
great city,- by rectifying the diforders of families ; and 
ieveral wives having preferred your advice and direc- 
tions to thofe of their hufbands, emboldens me to ap- 
ply to you at this time. I am a (hop-keeper, and tho* 
but a young man, I find by experience that nothing 
but the utmbft diligence both of hufband and wife 
(among trading people) can keep affairs in any tolera- 
ble order. My wife at the beginning of our eftablifh- 
ment (hewed herfelf very aflifting to me in my bufi- 
nefs, as much as could lie in her way, and I have rea- 
fon to believe 'twas with her inclination ; but of late 
(he has got acquainted with a fchoolman, who values 
himfelf for his great knowledge in the Greek tongue. 
He entertains her frequently in the (hop with difcour- 
fes of the beauties and excellencies of that language ; 
and repeats to her feveral paffages out of the Greek 
L .poets, wherein he tells her there is unfpeakablc har- 
■ mony and agreeable founds that all other languages 
r are wholly unacquainted with. He has fo infatuated 
heT with his jargon, that inftead of ufing her former 
diligence in the (hop, (he now neglects the affair of the 
houfe, and is wholly taken up with her tutor in learn- 
ing by heart fcraps of Greek, which (he vents upon all 
(occafions. 
She told me fome days ago, \Vv2i\.**\\&sA<3tt»fc 
latin inferiptions in my (hop, fixe %ta\fe& *&fc> nn&k' 
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great deal of concern, to have them changed into 
Greek ; it being a language lefs underftood, would be 
more conformable to the myftery of my profeflion $ 
that our good friend would be afnfting to us in^this 
work \ and that a certain faculty of gentlemen would 
find themfelves fo much obliged to me, that they 
would infallibly make my fortune : In fhort her fre- 
quent importunities upon this and other impertinen- 
cies of the like nature, make me very uneafy ; and if 
your remonitrances have no more effeft upon her than 
mine, I am afraid I (hall be obliged to ruin myfelf to 
procure her a fcttlement at Oxford with her tutor, for 
fhe is already too mad for Bedlam, JSow, Sir, you fee 
the danger my family is expofed to, and the likelihood 
of my wife's oecoming both troublefome and ufelefs, 
unlets her reading herfelf in your paper may make her 
refleft. She is fo very learned that I cannot pretend 
by word of mouth to argue with her. She laughed 
at your ending a paper in Greek, and faid 'twas a 
a hint to women of literature, and very civil >not to 
tranflate it to expofe them to the vulgar. Tou fee 
how it is with, 

SIR, your bumble Servant, 

Spectator, Vol. IV. JJo. 278. 

WHEN I confider the falfe impreffions which an 
received by the generality of the world, I am troubled 
at none more than a certain levity of thought, which 
many young women of quality have entertained, to 
the hazard of their characters, and the certain misfor- 
tune of their lives. The fir ft of the following letters J 
may belt reprefent the faults I would now point at, J 
and the anfwer to it, the temper of mind in a contrary] 
chara&er. 1 

- i 

Mj dear HARRIOT, 
F thou art (he, but O I How fallen.* how changed, 



•*J 




* 
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to converfe with the (hades of my anccftors, than to 
be carried down to an old manor-houfe in the coun- 
try, and confined to the converlation of a fober huf- 
band, and an auk ward chamber-maid. For variety, I 
fuppofc you may entertain yourfelf with madam in 
her grogram gown, the fpoufe of your Pariih vicar, 
who has by this time I am fure, well furnifhcd you 
with receipts for making falves and pofiets, diltilling 
cordial waters, making fyrups, and applying poultices. 
" Bleft folitude ! fwifli thee joy, my dear, of thy 
loved, retirement, which indeed you would perfuade 
me is very agreeable, and different enough from what 
I have here defcribjd : But, child, I am afraid thy 
brains are a little difordered with romances and novels : 

f After fix months marriage to hear thee talk of love, 
and paint the country fcenes fo foftly, is a little ex- 
travagant •, one would think you lived the lives of 
Sylvan deities, or roved among the walks of Paradife, y 
like the firft happy pair. But pr'ythee leave thefc 
whimfies, and come to town in order to live and talk 
like other mortals. However, as I am extremely in- 
terefted in your reputation, I would willingly give 

- you a little good advice at your firlt appearance under 
the character of a married woman. * f is a little info- 
lence in me, perhaps, to advife a matron ; but I am fo 
afraid you'll make fo filly a figure as a fond wife, that 
I cannot help warning you not to appear in any pub- 
lic places with your huiband, and never to faunter 
about St. James s Park together : If you prefume to en- 
ter the riug at Hyde Park together, you are ruined for- 
ever ; nor muft you take the leall notice of one anoth- 
er at the play-houfe or opera, unlefs you would be 
laughed at for a very loving couple mod happiy pair- 
ed in the yoke of wedlock. I would recommend the 
example of an acquaintance of ours to your imitation j 
(he is the m oft negligent and fafhionable wife in the 
.world ; (he is hardly ever feen in the tarns ^tas&. Nivia. 
her huiband, and if they happen to tcv&tx., ^o^ "«<$<&& 

think them perfect ftrangcrs :S\\e wtet h^&Va^^ 

name him in his abfence, and tate%cwc>a&^aB^' 0! 

Vol. IL \f 
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«r be the fubjeft of any difcourfe that (he has a {hare 
in. 

« I hope you'll propofe this lady as a pattern, thrf 
I am very much airaid you'll be fo (illy to think Ptrtia, 
Zee. Sabim and Roman wives, much brighter examples. 
I wifh it may never come into your head to imitate 
thofe antiquated creatures fo far, as to come into pub- 
lic in the habit as well as air of a Roman matron. You 
make already the entertainment at Mrs. Modifies tea- 
table \ fhe lays, (he always thought you a difcreet 
perfon, and qualified to manage a family with admir- 
able prudence : She dies to fee what demure and feri- 
ous airs wedlock has given you *, but we, fays (he, (hall 
never forgive your choice of fo gallant a man as Bills- 
tnnre, to transform him to a mere fober hufband *, 'twas 
unpardonable : You fee, my dear, we all envy your 
happinefs, and no perfon more than 

Your humble Servant, 

LYDIA. 

* c JL3E not in pain, good madam, for my appearance 
in town : I fhall frequent no public places, or make 
any vifits whsre the character of a modeft wife is ri- 
diculous. As for your wild raillery on matrimony, 
'tis all hypocrify ; you, and all the handfome young 
women of your acquaintance, fliew yourfelves to no 
other purpofe than to gain a conqueft over fome man 
of worth, in order to beftow your charms and fortune 
on him. There's no indecency in the confeflion ; the 
defign is modeft and honourable, and all your affe&a- < 
tion can't difguife it. ^ 

" I am married, and have no other concern but to i 
pleafe the man I love ; he's the end of every care I i 
nave ; if I drefs, 'tis for him ; if I read a poem or a 
play, 'tis to qualify myfelf for a converfation agreea-. 
able to his tafte : He's almoft the end of my devotions, 
half my prayers is for his happineft— I love to talk of 
him, and never hear him named but with pleafure and 
emotion. 1 am your friend, and vnftv ^ovi ha^inefs, 
but am forty to let by the aix oi ^<wx Ytt«c $£*.'&»& 
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:rre a fet of women who-are got into the common-place 
raillery of every thing that is fober, decent, and pro- 
per : Matrimony and the clergy are the topics of pea* 
fie of little wit and no underftanding. I own to you, - 
have learned of the vicar's wife all you tax me with :• 
She is a difcreet, ingenious, pleafant, pious woman ; 
I wifii (he had the handling of you and Mrs. Modijb ;. 
you would find, if you were too free with her, {he 
would foon make you as^charming as ever you were y 
fiie would make you blufh as much as if you never 
had been fine ladies. The vicar, madam, is fo kind 
as to vifit my hufband, and his agreeable converfation 
has brought him to enjoy many fober, happy hours, 
when even I am (hut out, and my dear matter is en- 
tertained only with his own thoughts. Thefe things, 
dear madam, will be lading fatisfa&ions, when the 
fine ladies, and the coxcombs by whom they form 
themfelvcs, are irreparably ridiculous *, ridiculous in 
old age. / amy 

Mad am y \ our mcji bumble Sgrvani, 

MARY HOME.. 
Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 254.- 



«i 



Mr. Spectator, 



AM the happy father of a veiy towardly fon, in* 
whom I do not only Tee my life, but alfo my manner 
of life, renewed. It wouid be extremely beneficial 
to fociety, if you would frequently refume fukje&s 
which ferve to bind thefe fort of relations fatter, and 
endear the ties of blood with thofe of good- will, pro- 
tection, obfervance, indulgence, and veneration. I 
would, methinks, have this done after an uncommon' 
method, and do no think any one, who is not capable* 
of writing a good pl*iy, fit to undertake a work where- 
in there will nec^flanly occur fo manyfecrct in(tinci.s, 
and buffos of human nature, which would pnfs unob- 
fcrved by com.: ion eye?. I thank Heaven, I have no 
ou t r a * «-'0 us o ftV . 1 c e r " ■ • 1 ft rr. y o v n c xceltewt ^vt«xt\& 
to j ;;;: fwr for : Eut \v!nn I a'.r- novatA *0cv^ AxyesR.* 
and look back upon my pail iiie, trom xcrj fc*\\\s^ v&r 
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fancy to this time, there are many faults which I com- 
mitted that did net appear to me, even till I myfelf 
became a father. I had not till then a notion of the 
yearnings of heart, which a man has *hen he fees his 
child do a laudable thing, or the fudden damp which 
feizes him when he fears he will adt fomething un- 
worthy. 

It is not to be imagined, what a remorfe touched 
me for a king train of childiih negligences of my moth- 
er, when I law my wile the other day lookout of the 
window, and turn* as pale as allies upon feeing my 
younger boy Hiding upon the ice. Thefe flight inti- 
mations will give you to undcrftand, that there are 
Humbtikfs ill tie crimes which children take no notice 
of while they are doing, which upon reflection, when 
they fliiill themfelves become fathers, they will look 
upon with the utmoll forrow and contrition, that they 
do not regard, before thofe whom they offended were 
to be no i 4 iore ice:i. How many thoufand things do 
I rememb-T which would have highly pleafed my fa- 
ther, which I omitted for no other reafon, but tnat I 
tho't what he propofed was the efFeft of humour and 
old a^e, which I am now convinced had reafon and 
good fenfe in it ? I cannot now go into the parlour 
to him, and make his heart glad with an account of 
a matter which was of no coniequence, but that I told 
it, and a£ted in it. 

tf The good man and woman are long fince in their 
graves, who ufed to fit and plot the welfare of us their 
children, while, perhaps, we were fometimes laughing 
at the old folks at another end of the houfe. The 
truth of it is, were we merely to follow nature in 
thefe great duties of l»fe ; though we have a ftrong 
inftincr, towards the performing of them, we mould 
be on both fides very deficient. Age is fo unwelcome 
to the generality of mankind, and growth towards ' 
manhood fo defirable to all, that refignation to deqay 
is too difficult a talk in the father ; and deference, 
amidfl the impulfe of gay defires, appears unreafona- 
ble to the fon. There me fo few >i\\o cav\ ^row old 
with a good grace, and yet fewer vtao cafttwcie. tara 
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enough into the world, that a father, were he to be 
a&uated by his defires, and a fon, were he to confult 
himfelf only, could neither of them behave himfelf 
as he ought to the other. But when reafon interpo -1 
fes againft inftin&, where it would carry either out ofc 
the interefts of the other, there arifes that happieft in*- 
tercourfe of good offices between thofe deareft rela- 
tions of human life. The father, according to the op- 
portunities which are offered to him, is throwing 
down bleffings on the fon, and the fon endeavouring to 
appear the worthy offspring of fuch a father. It is af- 
ter this manner tnat Camillus and his firft-born dwell 
together. Camillus enjoys a pleafing and indolent old J 
age, in which paffion is fubdued, and reafon exalted. • 
He waits the day of his diffolution with a re fi gnat ion • 
mixed with delight, and the fon fears the acceffion of 
has father's fortune with diffidence, left he fhould not 
enjoy or become it as well as his predeceffor. Add to i 
this, that the father knows he leaves a friend to the 
children of his friends, an eafy landlord to his tenants, , 
2nd an agreeable companion to his acquaintance. He 
believes his fon's behaviour will make him frequently 
remembered, but never wanted. This commerce is fo 
well cemented,that without the pomp of faying, Sm, b§ - 
a* friend tojucb a Q*t when I am game \ Camillus knows, that 
being in his favour is dire&ion enough to the grateful '• 
youth who is to fucceed him, without the admonition • 
of his mentioning it. . Thefe gentlemen are honoured ♦ 
in all their neighbourhood, and the fame effe£t which 
the court has on the manners of a kingdom, their 
chara&ers have on all who live within the influence of * 
them. 

u My fon and I are not of fortune to communicate 
our good aftions or intentions to fo many as thefe gen- 
tlemen do ; but I will be bold to fay, my fon has, by t 
the applaufe and approbation which his behaviour to- 
wards me has gained him, occafioned that many an •. 
old man, beGdes myfelf, has rejoiced. Other men's - 
children follow the extmple of mine> and I hvf*A\s& 
incxpreffibJe happinefs of over-hewwft0^xi€\^^w«*>: T 
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as we ride by, point to their children, and fay, with a 
voice of joy, There they go ! 

" You cannot, Mr. Spectator, pafs your time better 
than in infmuating the delights which thefe relations 
well regarded bellow upon each other. Ordinary paf- 
iages are no longer fuch, but mutual love gives an im- 
portance to the mod indifferent things, and a merit to 
actions the moil infignificant. When we look round 
the world, and obferve the many mifunderflandings 
which are created by the malice and insinuation of the 
meaneft fervants between people thus related, how 
neceflary will it appear that it were inculcated that 
men would be upon their guard to fupport a conftan- 
cy of affe&ion, and that grounded upon the principles 
of reafon, not the impulfes of inftinct ? 

" It is from the common prej udices whidi men re- 
ceive from their parents, that hatreds are kept alive 
from one generation to another ; and when men aft 
by inftincl, hatreds will dcfcend when good offices are 
forgotten. For the degeneracy of human life is fuch, 
that our anger is more cafily transferred to our chil- 

. dren, than our love. Love always gives fomething to 
the obi eel: it delights in, and anger fpoils the perfon 
againft whom it is moved, of fomething laudable in 
him : From this degeneracy, therefore, and a fort of 
felf-love, we are more prone to take up the ill-will of 
our parents, than to follow them in their friend- | 
fhips. 

" One would think there fhould need no more to 
make men keep up this fort of relation with the ut- 
moft fan&iry, than to examine their own hearts. If • 
every father remembered his own thoughts and incli-. 
nations when he was a fon, and every ion remember- * 
cd what he expefted from his father, when he himfelf 
was in a ftate of dependence, this one reflection . 
would prefcrve men from being diflblute or rigid in 
thefe feveral capacities. The power and fubje&ion 

between them, when broken, make them more em- 

phatically tyrants and ieW\s agavftft. e*^ gftrct , Vvfo. 

greater cruelty of heart, thaw uvi &fc^\swv *& fcaXK.% 

and empires can poffibly prodwe. \ to&tsAfc&fc^ 
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plication to you with two letters which paffed between 
a mother and a fon very lately, which are as follow/* 

Dear Frank, 

cc JLF the pleafures, which I have the grief to hear you 
purfue in town, do not take up all your time, do not 
deny your mother fo much of it, as to read ferioufly 
this letter. You faid before Mr. Lttacre, that an old 
woman might live very well in the country upon half 
my jointure, and that your father was a fond fool to 
give me a rant charge of eight hundred a year, to the 
prejudice of his fon. What Let act e faid to you upoa 
that occafion, you ought to have borne with more de~ 
cency, as he was your father's well-beloved fervant* 
than to have called him country pout. In the firft place,. 
Frank , I mull tell you, I will have my rent duly paid, 
for 1 will make up to your filters for the partiality I 
was guilty of, in making your father do fo much as 
he hath done for you. I may, it feems, live upon half 
my jointure ! I lived upon much lefs, Frank, when I 
carried you from place to place in thefe arms, and 
could neither eat, drefs, or mind any thing for feeding- 
and tending you, a weakly child, and (bedding tears, 
when the convulfions you were then troubled with re- 
turned upon you ; by my care you outgrew them, to 
throw away the vigour of your youth in the arms of 
harlots, and deny your mother what is not yours ti> 
detain. Both your filters are crying to fee the paffion, 
•which I fmother ; but if you pleafe to go on thus' like 
a gentleman of the town, and forget all regards to 
yourfclf and family, I fhall immediately enter upoa 
your eftate, for the airear due to me, and without one 
tear more, contemn ycu for forgetting the fondnefs* 
of yofar mother, as much as you have the example of 

Jrour father. O Frank, do I live to omit writing my- 
elf, 2W etfefiionate mother ? A. T* 

Madam, 

"A WILL come down to-morrow ax& ^vj ^^ ^ 
ney on my knees* Pray writs to ,xk> tosh&«- ^ ^ 
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take care you never (hall, for I will fcfe forever hereaf- 
ter, Tour moft dutiful $o*> 

F. T. 

* c I will bring down new heads for my filters. Pray, 
kf all be forgotten. — T. 

Spectator, Vol. IV. No. «6j. 

Mr. Spectator* 

" JL OUR correfpondent's letter relating .to fortune 
hunters, and your fubfequent difcourfe upon it, have 
given me encouragement to fend you a itate of my 
cafe, by which you will fee, that tne matter complain- 
edof, is a common grievance both to city and coun- 
try. 

"lam a country gentleman of between five and 
frx.thoufand a year. It is my misfortune to have a 
very fine park, and an only daughter; upon which ac- 
count I have been fo plagued with deer-ftealers and 
fops, that for thefe four years paft I have fcarce en- 
joyed a moment's refL I look upon mylelf to be in a 
ftate of war, and am forced to keep as conftant watch 
ia my feat, as a governor would do who commands a 
town on the frontier of an ^enemy's country. I have 
indeed pretty well fecured my park, having for this 
purpofe provided myfelf with four keepers,who are left' 
handed, and handle a quarter-ftaff beyond any other 
fellows in the country. And for the guard of my 
bbufe, befides a band of penfion-matrons, and an old : 
maiden relation, whom I keep on conftant duty, I . 
have biunderbufles always charged,and fox-guns plant- 
ed in private places about my garden, of which I have 
given frequent notice in the neighbourhood ; yet fo it: 
is, that in fpite of all my care, 1 (hall every now and ~> 
then have a faucy rafcal ride by ruonnoitering (as I 
think you call it) under my windows, a&fprucely dreft * 
as if he was going to a hall. I am aware of this way : 
-#f attacking a miftrefs on horfeback, having heard that - 
'^ ft is a common pra&ice in Spain ; apd have therefore 

1 Wen que to remove my dwgjvjra uoxsw && :ta*k-£&R> : 
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of the houfe, and to lodge her next the garden. But 
to cut fhort my (lory ; what can a man do after all 2 
I durit not Hand for a member of parliament laft elec- 
tion, for fear of fome ill confluences from my being 
off my poft. What I would therefore defire of you, is f 
to promote a projedl 1 have fet on foot, and upon 
which 1 have writ to fome of my friends ; and that is, 
that care may be taken to fecure our daughters by law* 
as well as our deer ; and that fome honed gentlemen 
of a public fpirit, would move for leave to bring in a 
bill for the bitter prefer-uing of the female game. 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble Servant. 
Spectator, Vol. V. No. 356. 

■ 

The following letters, written by two very confid- 
ence correspondents, both under twenty years of ace, 
are very good arguments for the nccetnty of taking in- 
to consideration the many incidents which atie£l the 
education of youth. 



«i 



SIR, 

HAVE long expected, that in the courfe of your 
obfervations upon the feveral parts of human life, you 
would one time or other fall upon a fubjetr, which, 
fince you have not, I take the liberty to recommend to 
you. What I mean, is the patronage of young, modeft 
men, to fucli as are able to countenance and introduce 
them into the world. For want of fuch afliltance, a . 
youth of merit languifhes in obfeurity or poverty, 
when his circumitances are low ; and runs into riot 
and exctfs when his fortunes are plentiful. I cannot " 
make my f elf better underftood, than by fending you 
an hiftory of my r elf, which I fhail defire you toinfert 
in your p.iper, it being the only way I have of express- 
ing my gratitude for the higheft obligations imagina- 
ble. 

" I am the fon of a merchant of the city of London.^ 
who, by many lo/Tes, was reduced ixovc\ •* NttnVn^ 
riant trade mid credit, to very naxtov* c\TOaxo&a»R£* 
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in companion to that of his former abundance. Tint 
took away the vigour of his mind, and all manner of 
attention to a fortune which he now thought defpe- 
ratc ; infomuch that he died without a will, having 
before buried my mother in the midft of his other 
misfortunes. I was fixteen years of age when I loft 
ray father 5 and an eftate of 200I. a year came into my 
poffeflion, without friend or guardian to inftru£fc me 
an the management or enjoyment of it. The natural 
confequence of this was (though I wanted no dire&or,, 
and foon had fellows who found me out for a fmart 
y young gentleman, and led me into all the debauche- 
ries of which I was capable) that my companions and 
I,could not well be fupplied without running in debt r 
which I did very frankly, till I was arretted, and con- 
veyed, with a guard ftrong enough for the moil def- 
perate aflaflin, to a bailiff's houfe, where I lay four 
days furrounded with very merry, but not agreeable 
% company. As foon as I nad extricated myfelf from 
that (hameful confinement, I refie&ed upon it with 
fo much horror, that I deferted all my old acquaintance, 
and took chambers in an inn of court, with a resolu- 
tion to ftudy the Jaw with all poflible application^ But 
I trifled away an whole vear in looking over a thoufand 
intricacies, without a friend to apply to in any cafe of 
doubt, fo that I only lived there among men, as little j 
children are fent to fchool before they are capable of \ 
improvement, only to be out of harin's-way. In the 
midft of this ftate of fufpenfe, not knowing how to 
difpofe of myfelf, I was fought for by a relation of 
mine, who. upon obfcrving a good inclination in me, 
ufedmewith great faroilianty,and carried me to his feat 
in the country. When I came there, he introduced 
me to all the good company in the country •, and the 
great obligations I have to him for this kind notice, 
and refidence with him ever fince, has made fo ftrong. 
an impreffion upon rue, that he has the authority of a 
father over me, founded upon the love of a brother. 
I have a good ftudy of boolcs, a good (table of horfes 
always at my command •, and uvov^jJhA *m xvo\. ^\tfc 
ejghtecu years of age, famlliat coi$N«fe ow Ya& ^»S. 
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and a ftrong inclination to exert myfelf on mine, h&ve 
had an effete upon me that makes me acceptable where- 
ever I go. 

TJius, Mr. Speaator, by this gentleman's favour and 
patronage, it is my fault if I am not wifer and rither 
every day I live. I fpeak this as well by fubfcribing • 
the initial letters of my name to thank him, as to incite 
others to an imitation of his virtues. It would be a 
worthy work to (hew what great charities are to be 
done without expence, and how many noble aftions 
are loft, out of inadvertency in perfons capable of per- 
forming them if they were put in mind of it. If a 
Sentleman of figure in a country would make his fam- 
y a pattern of fobriety, good fenfe and breeding, and 
would kindly endeavour to influence the education* 
and growing profpe£ts of the younger gentry about 
him, I am apt to believe it would fave him a great 
deal of dale beer on a public occafion, and render him 
the leader of his country from their gratitude-to him, 
infteadof being a flave to their riots and tumults in 
order to be made their reprefentative. The fame thing 
might be recommended t# all who have made any pro* 
gref3 in any parts of knowledge, or arrived at any de- 

?jree in a profeflion •, others may gain preferment and 
ortunes from their patrons, but I have, I hope, re* 
ceived from mine good habits and virtues. I repeat 
to you, Sir, my requeft to print this, in return for all 
the evil an helplefs orphan (hall ever efcape, and all 
trie good he (hall receive in this life ; both which are 
wholly owing to this gentleman's favour to, 

SIR, 

Tour moft obtditnt bumble Servant* 

S. P. 

Spectator, Vol. V. No. 33*. 

Afr. Spectator, 

? JL AM a fad of about fourteen ; I find a mighty 

fiieafure in learning. I have been at the Latin {<&s*X 
our years. I don t know I ever \&a<jt&. vraaift.* w 
*cgJe&cd znj talk my matter fct mt| va tff!j \Sfc* 
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think on what I read in fchool as I go home at night, 
and fo intently, that I have often gone half a mile out 
of my way, not minding whither 1 went. Our maid 
tells me, {lie often hears me talk Latin in my fleep. 
And I dream two or three nights in a week that I am 
reading Juvenal and Homer. My mailer feems as well 

{)leafed with my performances as any boy's in the 
ame ci.ifs. I think, if I know my own mind, I would 
choofe rather to be a fcholar, than a prince without 
learning. I have a very good,affe£Uonate father ; but 
though very rich, yet Co mighty near, that he thinks 
much of the charges of my education. He often tells 
me he believes my fchooling will ruin him ; that I coft 
him God knows what, in books. I tremble to tell him 
I want one. I am forced to keep my pocket money, 
and lay it out for a book, now and then, that he don't 
know of. He has ordered my mafter to buy no more 
books for me, but fays he will buy them himfelf. I 
afked him for Horace t'other day, and he told me in a 
palHon, he did not believe I was fit for it, but only my 
mailer had a mind to make him think I had got a 
great way in my learning. I am fometimes a month 
behind other boys in getting the books my mafter .gives 
orders for. All the boys in the fchool but I, have the , 
claflic authors in ufum Delphini^ gilt and lettered on the 
back. My father is often reckoning up how long 1 J 
have been at fchool, and tells me he fears I do little ' 
good. My father's carriage fo difcourages me, that 
ne makes me grow dull and melancholy. My mafter 
wonders what is the matter with me ; I am afraid to 
tell him ; for he is a man who loves to encourage t 
* learning, and would be apt to chide my father, ' and 
not knowing my father's temper, may make him worfe. 
Sir, if you have any love for learning, I beg you would 
give me fome inftru&ions in this cafe, and perfuadt 
parents to encourage their children when tney find 
them diligent and defirous of learning. 1 have heard 
fome parents fay, they would do any thing for their 
children if they would but mind their learning : I 
would be glad to be uitheAx \>Vk&. Tte*x^\\^wlaa 
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rav boldnefs. If you will but confider and pity my 
;aie, I will pray for your profperity as long as I live* 

Tour bumble Servant, 

JAMES DISCIPULUS. 
Spectator, Vol. V. No. 340. 

Mr. Spectator, 



"As yc 



ou are the daily endeavourer to promote 
learning and good fenfe, I think myfelf obliged to fug- 
» ft to your confideration whatever may promote or 

Jnrejudice them. There is an evil which has prevailed 
rom generation to generation, which grey hairs and 
tyrannical cuftom continue to fupport ; I hope your 
foe&atorial authority will give a ieafonable cneck to 
the fpread of the infection ^ I mean old men's over- 
bearing the ftrongeft fenfe of their juniors by the mere 
r orce of feniority •, fo that for a young man in the 
uloom of life and vigour of age to give a feafonable 
contradi&ion to his elders, is efteemed an unpardon- 
able infolence, and regarded as reverfing the decrees 
of nature, I am a young man, I confefs j yet 1 hon* 
our the grey head as much as any one ; however, 
when in company with old men, I hear them fpeak ob- 
fcurely, or reafon prepofteroufly (into which abfurdi- 
ties, prejudice, pride, or intereft, will fometimes throw* 
the wifefl) I count it no crime to reftify their reafons, 
unlefs confidence muft truckle to ceremony, and truth 
fall a facrifice to complaifance. The ftrongeft argu- 
ments are enervated, and the brighteft evidence difiip- 
pears, before thofe tremendous reafonings, and daz- 
zling difcoveries of venerable old age : "Youarc young- 
giddy-headed fellows, you have not yet had experi- 
ence of the world." Thus we young folks find our 
ambition cramped, and our lazinefs indulged, fince, 
while young, we have little room to difplay ourfelvcs ; 
and, when old, the weaknefs of nature muft pafs for 
ftrcngth of fenfe, and we hope that hoaiy heads will 
laife us above the attacks of contradiction. Ncr* > 
Sir, as you would enliven our a£t\v\\N vcv \Jcvt -^s^nsX. 
of learning, take our cafe into couu^wtfioxt > *»^ 
Vol. II. X. 
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with a glofs on brave Elihu's fentiments, affert th 
rights ofyouth, and prevent the pernicious incroach 
ments of age. The generous reafonings of that gallan 
youth would adorn your paper ; and 1 beg you woulc 
mfert them, not doubting but that they will give goo< 
entertainment to the moft intelligent of your readers 
" So theft three men ceafed to anfwer Job, becaufe be wa 
righteous in his own eyes. Then was kindled the wrath o j 
Eiinu the fin of tfaraend the ii^zite, of the kindred of Ram 
Againft J oh was his wrath kindled, becaufe be jufttfied him 
fdf rather than God, Alfo againfi his three friends was fa 
•wrath kindled, becauje they had found no anfwer, and yet bo* 
condemned J.;h. JWw E in 12 had waited till Job had Jpoien 
becauje they 'were older than be. When tlihufaw there wa 
no anfwer in the mouth oftbefe three men, then his wrath wa 
kindled. And Eti..' the fin ^Btracrel the Buzite, anfwer 
id and f aid — lam young, and ye are very old ; wherefore I <wa 
afraid, and durft not fttew you my opinion. Ifaid, daysfhoul 
/peak, and multitude of .ears fhould teach wifdom. But tbet 
is afpirit in man ; and the infpiration of the Almighty givet 
finder/landing. Great men are not always wife : Neitk 
tr do the aged underftand judgment. Therefore Ifaid, heath 
to me, I alfo will jhew mine opinion. Behold 1 waited fi 
your words ; I gave ear to your reafons, wlulft you fe arched n 
what to fay. Tea, I attended unto you : And behold there w& 
none of you that convinced Jel*-, or that anjwered his words 
left ye Jbould fay t nice have found out wifdom : God thru/let, 
him down, not man. Now be hath not direded his word 
againft me : Neither will 1 anfwer him with your fpeecha 
They were amazed, they anjwered no more : The, left offfpeA 
ing. When I bad waited (for they Cpake not, but ft eod ft ill, an, 
svfwered no more) I faid , I will anfwer alfo my part, I alj 
nvill jhew my opinion* For I am full of matter, the Jpin 
• within me conftraineeh me. Behold, my belly is as wine wbic> 
bath no vent, it is ready to burft like new bottles, I nvill Jpu 
that I may be refrejhed : I will open my lips and anfwer, Li 
me not, I pray you, except any man's perfon, neither let megrv 
flattering titles unto man. For 1 know not to give ftatterin t 
titles 1 info doing my Maker would foon take me away" 

Spectator, Vol. V, No. 33d 
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S^uitn Ann Boleyn's laft Litter tj King Henry. 
SIR, 

Ctifu Lib. 1 y 
Otho C. 10 J " JL OUR grace's difpleafure, and my 
imprifonment, are things fo ftrange unto me, as what 
to write, or what to excufe, I am altogether ignorant. 
Whereas you fend unto me (willing me to confefs a 
truth, and fo' obtain your favour) by fuch an one, 
whom, you know to be mine ancient profefled enemy. 
I no fooner received this meflage by him, than 1 right- 
ly conceived your meaning ; and if, as you fav, con- 
fefling a trutA indeed may procure my fafety, 1 (hall 
with all wiilingnefs and duty perforin your command. 

€€ But let not your grace ever imagine, that your poor 
wife wilt ever be brought to acknowlege a fault, where 
not fo much as a thought thereof preceded. And 
to fpeak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in 
all duty, and in all true affe&ion, than you have ever 
found m Ann Boleyn ; with which name and placel 
could willingly have contented myfelf, if God and 
your grace's pleafure had been fo pleafed. Neither 
did I at any time fo far forget myfelf in my exaltation, 
or received queenihip, but that I always looked for, 
fuch an alteration as I now find ; for the ground of 
my preferment being on no furer foundation than your 
grace's fancy, the leait alteration I knew, was fie and * 
fufficient to draw that fancy to fome other objedr. 
You have chofen me, from a low eflate', to be vour 

Sueen and companion, far btyond my defert or' de- 
re. If then you found me worthy c'f fuch honour, 
would your grace let any light fancy, or bad coun- 
fel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour 
from me ? Neither let that {lain, that unworthy ftain, 
of a diiloyal heart towards your good grace, ever caft 
fo foul a blot-on your moil dutiful wife, and the infant 
princefs your daughter. Try me, good king, but let 
me have a lawful trial, and let not my fworn enemies 
fit as my accufers and judges : Yea, let me tcc^v**.-^^ 
open trial, for my truth ihall feat tvo o^sxv ^cvwns. > 

fan Qull fou fee either mine in&oGft&tt Asw&tk^^ 
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fufpicion and confidence fatisfied •, the ignominy and 
ilander of the world (lopped, or my guilt openly de- 
clared. So that whatioevtfr God or you may deter- 
mine of me, your grace may be freed from an open 
cenfure, and mine offence being fo lawfully proved, 
your grace is at liberty, both before God and man, 
jiot only to execute worthy punifhment on me as an 
unlawful wife, but to follow your affection already 
fettled on that party, for whofe fake I am now as 1 
am, whofe name I could fome good while fince have 
pointed unto, your grace not being ignorant of my fuf- 
picion therein. 

" But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous ilander muft 
bring you the enjoying of your defired happinefs j 
then I defire of God, that he will pardon your great 
fin therein, and likewife mine enemies, the inftruments 
thereof, and that he will not call vou to a ftri& account 
for your unprincely and cruel ulage of me, at his gen- 
eral judgment- feat, where both you and myfelf muft 
jhortly appear, and in whofe judgment I doubt not 
(whatsoever the world may think of me) mine inno- 
cence {hall be openly known, and fufHciently cleared. 

" My laft and only requeft {hall be, that myfelf may ^ 
only bear the burthen of your grace's difpiealure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent fouls of.thofepoor 
gentlemen, who (as I underftand) are likewife in ttrait ^ 
lmprifonment for my fake. If ever I have found favour 
in your fight, if ever the name of Ann Boleyn hath been 
pleafing in your ears, then let me obtain this requeft, 
and I will fo leave to trouble your grace any farther, 
with mine earned prayers to the Trinity to have your 
grace in his good keeping, and to dirett vou in all your 
a&ions. From my doleful prifon in tne tower, this 
fixth of May. 

Your Mtft Loyal, 

and e<vtr faithful wife, 

ANN BOLEYN. 
Spectator, Vol. VI. No. 3517. 
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SIR,' 

\J PON reading your^Tay concerning the pleafures. 
of the imagination, I find among the three fourccs of 
thofe pleafures which you have discovered, that great- 
nefs is one. This has tuggefted to me the reafon whv 
of all obje£fcs that I have ever feen, there is none which 
affe&s my imagination fo much as the fea or ocean. 
I cannot fee the heavings of this prodigious bulk of 
water, even in a calm, without a very pleafing aftdn- 
ifhment ; but when it is worked up in a tempeft, fo 
that the horizon on every fide is nothing but foaming 
billows and floating mountains, it is impoffible to de- 
scribe the agreeable horror that rifes from fuch a 
profpe£t. A troubled ocean to a man who fails upon 
it, is, I think, the biggeft objedi that he can fee in 
motion, and confequently gives his imagination one of 
the higheft kinds of pleafures that can arife from great- 
nefs. I mud confefs, it is impoffible for me to lurvey 
this world of fluid matter, without thinking on the 
hand that firft poured it out, and made a proper chan- 
nel for its reception. Such an objeft naturally raifes 
in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, and 
convinces me of his exiflence as much as a metaphyfi- 

f cal demonft ration. The imagination prompts the un- 
tier (landing, and by the grcatnefs of the ienfible ob- 

. jefl, produces in it the idea of a Being who is neither 
circumfcribed by time nor fpace. 

As I have made feveral voyages upon the fea, I 
have often been tofled in ftorms, and on that occafion 
liave frequently reflefted on the descriptions of them 
in ancient poets. I remember Longinus highly recom- 
mends one in Homer, becaufe the poet has not amufed 
himfelf with little fancies upon tne occafion, as- au- 
thors of an inferior genius, whom he mentions, had * 
done, but becaufe he has gathered together thofe cir- 
cumftances which are the molt apt to terrify the ima- 
gination, and which really happen in the raging of a 
tempeft. It is for the fame reafon, that I rjrefet tb&. 
following defcriprion of a (hip m a. ftoTOv* ^Vv^^*; 
pfalmift has mmc. before any oth« l\toNfe*\ w^VhV&b 
Vol* IL X £ 
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" They that go down to the fea in (hips, that do bu- 
finefs in great waters : Thefe fee the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For he command- 
eth and raifeth the ftormy wind, which lifteth up the 
waters thereof : They mount up to the Heaven j they 
go down again to the depths, their foul is melted be- 
caufe of trouble. They reel to and fro, arid dagger 
like a drunken man, and are at their wits end. Ihen 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bring- 
cth them out of their diftrefles. He maketh the ftorm 
a calm, fo that the waves thereof are ftill. Then they 
are glad, becaufe they be quiet, fo he bringeth them 
unto their defired haven." 

By the way, how much more comfortable as well 
as rational, is this fyftem of the pfalmift, than the pa- 
g?*n fcheme in Virgil^ and other poets, where one deity 
is reprefented as railing a ftorm, and another as allay- 
ing it ? Were we only to confider the fublime in this 
piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
gives us of the Supreme Being thus raifing a tumult 
among the elements, and recovering them out of their 
confuTion ; thus troubling and becalming nature ? 

Great painters do not only give us landfkips of gar- 
dens, groves, and meadows, but very often employ 
their pencils upon fea-pieces : I coula wifli you would 
follow theirexample. If this fmall (ketch may defervc 
a place among your works, I (hall accompany it with 
a divine ode made by a gentleman upon the conclu- 
fion of his travels* 



H 



I. 



lOW are *hy fervants bled, O Lord ! 
How Aire is their defence 1 
Eternal wifdom is their guide, 
Their help, Omnipotence. 

II. 
In foreign realms andtaivA* remote* 

Supported by trvy care* 
Thro 9 burning cUrnes I ^ fe 'f vs&NMlt* 
And breath'd in uu&ed aa* 
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III. 
Thy mercy fweeten'd ev'ry foil,. 

Made ev'ry region pleafe : 
The hoary Alpine hills it warmMV^ 
And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene feas* 

IV. 
Think, O my foul, devoutly think, . 

How with affrighted eyes, 
Thou faw'ft the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife I 

V. 
Confufion dwelt on ev'ry face. 

And fear in ev'ry heart > 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on gulphs*, 
O'ercame the pilot's art. 

VL 
Yet then from all my griefs* O Lord* 

Thy mercy fet me free, 
Whilft in the confidence of pray'r 
My foul took hold on thee. 

VIL 
For tho* in dreadful whirls we hung. 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear*. 
Nor impotent to favc 

VIIL 
The ftorm was laid, the winds retir'cfc 

Obedient to thy will \ 
"The fea that roar'd at thy command^ 
At thy command was nilL 

IX. 
In mid ft of dangers, fears, and death*. 

Thy goodnefs 1 11 adore, 
And praife thee for thy mercies paft*, 
And humbly hope for more. 

X. 
My life, if thou preferv'ftmy life, 
■ Thy facrifice lnall be •, 
* 'And death, if death muft be m^ &osm* 

Shall join my foul to thee. . 
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SIR, 



-V 



OU who are fo well acquainted with the ftorjr 
of Socrates y muft have read how, upon his making a 
difcourie concerning Love,he prefled his point withjfo 
much fuccefs, that all the bachelors in his audience 
took a refolution to marry by the firft opportunity, and 
that all the married men immediately took hone and 

Salloped home to their wives. I am apt to think your 
ifcourfes, in which you have drawn fo many agreea- 
ble pi&ures of marriage, have had a very good effefl; 
this way in England. We are obliged to you, at lead 
for having taken off that fenfelefs ridicule, which for 
many years the witlings of the town have turned upon 
their fathers and mothers. For my own part, I was 
born in wedlock, and I don't care who knows it ; for 
which reafon* among many others, I mould look upon 
myfelf as a mod infufferable coxcomb, did I endeav- 
our to maintain that cuckoldom was infeparable from 
marriage, or to make ufe of hufiand and wife as terms 
of reproach. Nay, Sir, I will go one ftep further, and 
declare to you before the whole world, that I am a 
married man, and at the fame time I have fo much af- 
furance as not to be afhamed of what I have done. 

" Among the feveral pleafures that accompany this 
ftate of life, and which* you have defcribed in' your 
former papers, there are two you have not taken no- 
tice of, and which are feldom caft into the account,, 
by thofe who write on this fubjeft. You muft have 
oMeived, in your fpeculations on human nature, that 
nothing is more gratifying to the mind of man than, 
power or dominion ; and this I think myfelf amply 
' poffeffed of, as I am the father of a family. I am per- 
petually taken up in giving out orders, in prefcribing; 
duties, in hearing parties, in adminiftering juftice, ana 
in diftributing rewards and punifhments. To fpeak 
in the language of the centurion : I fay unto one, go, and. 
* &* goeth;and to another, come, and he comet A ; and to *p 
Jh-1/ant, do this, and he doth it. livftvoW.^^vt^^^Oi.x^wv 
*ny family as a patriarchal to^ciAwvvj^vR. ^YA&kVuB 
*X&lf both king and £ne&. A& ^S«otw« 
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arc nothing elfe but clufters of thefe little private roy- 
alties, and therefore I confider the mailers of families 
as fmall deputy-governors prefiding over the feveral 
little parcels and divifions of their fellow fubje&s. 
As I take great pleafure in the adminiftration of my 
government in particular, fo I look upon myfelf not 
only as a more ufeful,but asa much greater and happier 
man than -any bachelor in England, of my rank and 
condition. 

*« There is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage, which has likewife fallen to my {hare, I mean 
the having a multitude of children. Thefe I cannot 
but regard as very great ble flings. When 1 fee my 
little troop before me, I rejoice in the additions whicn 
I have made to my fpecies, to my country, and to my 
religion, in having produced fuch a number of reafon- 
able creatures, citizens, and chriftians. I am pleafed 
to fee myfelf thus perpetuated ; and as there is no 
production comparable to that of a human creature, I 
am more proud of having been the occafion of ten 
fuch glorious productions, than if I had bui't an hun- 
dred pyramids at my own expence, or publifhed as 
many volumes of the fined wit and learning. In what 
a beautiful light has the Holy Scripture reprefcnted 
Ahdonoxit of the judges of l/rael y who had forty fons 
and thirty grandlpns, that rode on three- fcore and ten 
afs colts, according to the magnificence of the eaftern 
countries ? How mull the heart of the old man re- 
joice, when he faw fuch a beautiful procedion of his 
own defendants, fuch a numerous cavalcade of his 
own raifing ? For my own part, I can fit in my par- 
lour with great content, when I take a review of half 
a dozen or my little boys mounting upon hobbey hor- 
feSj and as many little girls tutoring their babies, each 
of them endeavoring to excel the reft, and to do fome- 
thing to gain my favour and approbation. I cannot 
queftion but he who has bleilcd me with fo tcaxc\ 
children, will affi/t my endeavours* \u ^tony&&%H8K 
them. There is one thing I am a\Ae to ^jyq«£ *»^* 
them, which is, a virtuous education. Y\£\*^*-N&> 
FrmMCii Bacon's obfervation, that in. * n\wca«*» te 
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of children, the eldcft is often fpoiled by the prof- 

f>e£fc of an eftate, and the youngeft by being the dar- 
ing of the parent ; but that fome one or otiier in the 
middle, who has not perhaps been regarded, has made 
his way in the world, and overtopped the reft. It is 
my buiinefs to implant in every one of my children 
the fame feeds of induftry, and the fame honeft prin- 
ciples. By this means I think 1 have a fair chance 
that one or other of them may grow confiderable in 
fome or other way of life, whether it be in the army, 
or in the fleet, in trade, or any of the three learned 
profeffions ; for you muft know, Sir, that from long 
experience and oofervation, I am perfaaded of what 
feems a paradox to moft of thofe with whom I con- 
verfe, namely, that a man who has many children, and 

fives them a good education, is more likely to raife a 
amily, than he who has but one, notwithstanding he 
leaves him his whole eftate. For this reafon, 1 can- 
not forbear amufing myfelf with finding out a general, 
an admiral, or an alderman of London, a divine, a 
phyfician, or a lawyer among my little people who are 
now perhaps in petticoats ; and when I fee the mother- 
ly airs of my little daughters when they are playing 
with their puppets, I cannot but flatter myfeif that 
their hu (bands and children will be happy in the pot 
feffion of fach wives and mothers. 

'" If you are a father, you will not perhaps think 
this letter impertinent ; but if you are a fingle man, 
you will not know the meaning of it, and probably 
throw it into the fire : Whatever you determine of it,, 
you may afTure yourfelf that it comes from one who 
IS 2 our mcji humbU Servant, 

and ivell-wijfotr, 

PHILOGAMV5L 
Spectator, Vol. VII. No. 506. 

The following letter comes to me from that excel- 
Icnt man in holy oideis, viWccv \ "Wns. xcrox^vMxed, 
more than once as one of tW fodet^ \nVq •*$>&* ts«. 
it my /peculations. It 1* * tbou^kt in JUk»tJi>w^ A 1 
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Tcry ferious nature, for which reafon I gtve it a place 
in the paper of this day. 

SIR, 

" JL HE indifpofition which has long hung upon me f 
is at laft grown to fuch a head, that it muit quickly 
make an end of mfe, or of itfelf. You may imagine, 
that whilft I am in this bad ftate of health, there arc 
none of your works which 1 real with greater pleafure 
than your Saturday's papers. I fhould be very glad if 
I could furnifli you with any hints for that day s en- 
tertainment. Were I able to drefs up feveral thoughts 
of a ferious nature which have made great impreffions 
on my mind, during a long fit of ficknefs, they might 
not be an improper entertainment for that occafion. 
€i Among all the refleftions which ufually rife in 
the mind of a fick man, who has time and inclination 
to confider his approaching end, there is none more 
natural than that of his going to appear, naked and 
unbodied, before Him who made him. When a man 
confiders, that as foon as the vital union is diflblved t 
he (hall fee that Supreme Being, whom he now con- 
templates at a diftance, and only in his works ; or, to 
fpeak more philofophically, when by fome faculty in 
the foul he ihall apprehend the Divine Being, and be 
more fenfible of his prefence, than we are now of the 
prefence of any obje£t which* the eye beholds, a man 
muft be loft in carcleflhefs and ftupidity who is not 
alarmed at fuch a thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his excel- 
lent treatife upon death, has repscfented, in very ftrong 
and lively colours, the ftate 01 the foul in its firft fe- 
paraiion from the body, with regard to that invifible 
world which every where furrounds us, though we 
are not able to difcover it through this grofTer world of 
matter, Which is accommodated to our fenfes in this 
life. His words are as follow : 

u That death, which in our leavm^ \\xv%^w\^\% 

nothing elfe but our putting offOvfc \*^\t&* xew^kDi 

us, that is only our union to thefc bofoe.% ^V\0&t] 

tercepta the light of the othex wot\& •• T^fc « 
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world is not at fuch a diftancc from us, as we may 
imagine ; the throne of -Go J indeed is at a great re- 
move from this earth, above the third Heavens, where 
he difplays his glory to thoie bLflld fpirits which en- 
compafs his throne ; but as foon as we ftep out of 
thefe bodies, we ftep into the other world ; which is 
' not fo properly another world (for there is the fame 
Heaven and Earth itill) as a new ltate of life. To live 
in thefe bodies is to live in this world j to live out of 
them is to remove'intc the next : For while our fouls 
. are confined to thefe bodies, and can look only through 
I thefe material cafements, nothing but what is material 
; can effect us ; nay, nothing but what is fo grofe, 
| that it can reflect light, and convey the fhapes and 
/ colours of things with it to the eye : So that though 
wfthin this vifible world there be a more glorious fcene 
i of things than what appears to us, we perceive nothing 
at all of it j for this veil of flefh parts the vifible and 
: invifible world : But when we put off thefe bodies, 
there are new and furprifing wonders which prefent 
themftlves to our views ; when thefe material fpe&a- 
cles are taken off, the foul with its own naked eye fees 
what was invifible before : And then we are in the 
other world, when we can fee it, and converfe with 
' it : Thus St. Paul tells us, that when <we are at home in 
the body, nve are abfent from the Lord ; but when nve are ab- 
fentfrom the body* *we are prefent uith the Lord, 2 Cor. T. 6. 
8. And methinks this is enough to cure us of otir 
fondnefs for thefe bodies, unlefs we think it more de» 
firable to be confined to a prifon, and to look through 
a grate all our lives, which gives us but a very narrow* 

}>rofpec3:, and that none of the beft neither, than to be 
et at liberty to view all the glories of the world. What 
would we give now for the leaft glimpfe of that invifi- 
ble world, which the firft ftep we take out of thefe \ 
bodies will prefent us with ? There are fuch things as 
eye bath notfeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
gJbg heart of 'man to conceive : Death opens our eyes, cn« 
hrges our profpeft, piefeirts u* vnxYi * t^ow -m\& ?ust* 
glorious world, which we caxv wi« &*. ^iY£ta. hc* m, 
&ut up in the fiefla •> vrtaick fcio^ toaitt, u% ^ -*ft&a 
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to part with this veil, as to take the film off our eyeSt 
which hinders our fight." 

€t As a thinking man cannot but be very much af- 
fe&ed with the idea of his appearing in tne prefencc 
of that Being whom none can fee, and ti<ve ; he mud be 
much more affe&ed when he confiders that this Being 
whom he appears before, will examine all the a&ions 
of his pad life, and reward or punifli him accordingly, 
I muft confefs that I think there is no fcheme of reli- 

. gion, befides that of chriftianity, which can poflibly 
Support the mod virtuous perfon under this thought. 
Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his virtues 
rife to the higheft pitch of perfection attainable in this 

* life, there will (till be in him fo many fecret fins, fo 
many human frailties, fo many offences of ignorance* 
paffion, and prejudice, fo many unguarded words and 
' thoughts, and in fhort, fo many detefts in his beft ac- 
tions, that without the advantages of fuch an expia- 
tion and atonement as chriftianity has revealed to us, 

i it is impoffible that he mould be cleared before his fo- 
vcreign Judge ; or that he mould be able to ftand in hie 
fight. Our holy religion fuggefts to us, the only means 
whereby our guilt may be taken away, and our im- 
perfe& obedience accepted. 

c< It is this fcries of thoughts that I have endeavour-, 
edtoexprefs in the following Hymn, which I hav« 
compofed during this my ficknefs. 



w. 



HEN rifing from the bed of death, 
O'erwhelm'd with guik and fear, 
I fee my Maker, face to face, 
O how (hall I appear i 

II. 

If yet, while pardon may be found, 
. And mercy may be fo\*gY\t> 

^Jjftfy heart with inward houot ftvtvc&?H 
j 'And trembles at the thougJaU 
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III. 

When thou, O Lord, (halt ftand difclos'd, 

In majefty feverc, 
And fit in. judgment on my foul, 

O how fhall I appear ? 

But thou haft told the troubled mind f 

Who docs her fins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears 

Shall endlefs woe prevent. 

Then fee the forrow of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 

To give thofe forrow s weight. 

VI. 
For never fhall my foul defpair 

Her pardon to procure, 
Who knows thy only fon lias dy'd, 

To make her pardon fure. 

Spectator, Vol. VII. No. $\ 

Madam, 

«* WRIT to you on Saturday hy Mrs. Lucy, and give you tt 

trwtiti* urge the fame requeft I made then, which was, th 

. / may h$ admitted to wait upon you, I Jbould be 'very far Jh 

Je firing this, if it were a tranfgrejjion of the tnoft fevere rule* 

allow it : i know you are very much above the little at 

which are frequent inyourfex, of giving unneceffary tormei 

jto their admirers ; therefore hope you' II do fo much jufl ice to t 

generous pajfion I have for you, as to let me have an of for tut 

ty of acquainting you upon what motives J pretend to your go 

opinion. IJhall not trouble you with myfentiments, till I Jem 

6ow they will be received ; and as Ikncw no reafon, wbfA 

fere nee offexjhould make our language to each other dtf 

from the ordinary rules of right reafon, I /hall afj'ecl plainm 

and fincerity in my difecurfe to you, as much as other lovers < 

perplexity and rapture, infiead of faying, Ijhall die fortft. 

' Jprofe/s I fbculd be glad to lead my life with you : 2 , yeefyi 

Seitttttful, m witty, as prudent* ana a% good -humour e^^!|v; 

zvff&an treatbing ; but Vmufi C9nftf% to ;><>*> I Tc^ai\ -\ 
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excellencies as you willpleafe to dirt3 them, for my bappinefs or 
tnifery. With me, Madam, the only lofting motive to love is 
the hope of its becoming mutual, I beg of you to let Mrs, Lu- 
cy fend me word when I may attend you, I promife you Vll 
talk of nothing but indifferent things ; though at the fame time 
1 know not bow I /ball approach you in the tender moment of 
jirft jeeing you, after this declaration of, 
* Madam, 

Your mod obedient, 

arid moil faithful, 

humble Servant, &c« 
Tatler, Vol. I. No. 35* 

SIR, Jbire, July, 1 7 1 $. 

€c . JL HE other day I went into the houfe of one of 
my tenants, whofe wife was formerly a fervant in our 
family, and (by my grandmother's kmdnefs) had her* 
education with my mother from her infancy ; fo that 
fhe is of a fpirk and underftanding greatly luperior to 
her own rank. I found the poor woman in the utmoft 
diforder of mind and attire, drowned in tears, and re- 
duced to a condition that looked rather like ftupidity 
♦Tin« ^rT^f ^ ' - ^ 4 -^on her arm over a table, ow 



which lay a letter folded up and directed to a _ 

nobleman very famous in our parts for low intrigue^ 
or ^in plainer words) for debauching country girls ; in 
which number is the unfortunate daughter of my poor 
tenant, as I learn from the following letter written by 
her mother. ^ i have fent you here a copy of it, which, 
if made public in your paper, may perhaps furnifh ufe- 
fu) refkdlions to many men of figure and quality, who 

j ;S!ldulge thcmfelves in a paflion, which they pofTefa. 

'AoiA in common with the vileft part of mankind.". 

My LORP, 

"JLi AST night I difcovered the injury you have done* 
V*° m Y daughter. Heaven knows Yvo>« Vckv^tA ^vrx*.- 
fWg a torment that fhort-lived, ftvamdw\ ^&»t. ^% 
ftors mud bring upon cpte -, upon t&fc* ixom h*W 
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you never received any offence. This confiderati 
alone mould have deterred a noble mind from fo b: 
and ungenerous an ad. But, alas ! what is aft t 
grief that muft be my fh are, in comparison of th 
with which you have requited her by whom yotrh; 
been obliged ? Lofs of good name, anguifh of hea 
fhame and infamy, are what muft inevitably fall up 
her, unlefs (he gets over them by what rs much wor 
open impudence, profefied lewdnefs, and abandor 
proftitution. Thefe are the returns you have made 
lier, for putting in your power all her livelihood a 
dependence, her virtue and reputation. O, my Lo 
fhculd my fon have pra&ifed the like on one of yc 

daughters 1 know you fwell with indignation 

the very mention of it, and would think he defervei 
thoufand deaths, mould he make fuch an attempt i 
on the honour of your family — 'Tis well, my Lord 
And is then the honourof your daughter, whom ftill,tl 
it had been violated, you might have maintained 
plenty, and even luxury, of gieater moment to h 
than to my daughter hers, whofe only fuftenance 
was ? And muft my fon, void of all the advantages 
a generous education, muft he, I fay, confidcr j a 
may your lordfhip be ex$ ufcd from *H rtf.Cction ? 

. JSS^.'.T.rjmciy attend that guilty title which clai 
exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wear 
the prerogative cf brutes. Ever curfed be its k 
luftre, which could dazzle my poor daughter to \ 
undoing. Was it for this that the exalted merits s 
godlike virtues of your great anceftor were honou 
with a coronet, that it might be a pander to his pofl 
i:y, and confer a privilege of difhonouring the innoc 
and defencelefs f At this rate the laws of rewa 
fhould be inverted, and he who is generous and g< 
fhould be made a beggar and a flave ; that indul 
and honeft diligence may keep his pofterity unfpott 
and preferve them from ruining virgins, and mak 
whole families unVvap^. \*x^\^a*S*\a *«* 
come my everlafting V oiw \ \orat, xe^ 
xvill draw perdition even *^«?.>^-J^ 

/he for forgivenefe o$ m ? o^^H «*« 
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for I never can forgive yours ; but (hall curfe you with 
my dying breath, and at the laft tremendous day (hall 
hold forth in my arms my much wronged child, and 
call aloud for vengeance on her dcfiler. Under thefe * 
prefent horrors of mind, I could be content to be your 
chief tormentor, ever paying you mock-reverence, and 
founding in your ears, to your unutterable loathing, 
the empty title which infpired you with prefumptioa 
to tempt, and over-awed my daughter to comply. 

u Thus have I given fome vent to my forrow, nor 
fear I to awaken you to repentance, fo that your fin ■ 
may be forgiven : The divine laws have been broken, 
but much injury, irreparable injury, has been alfo done 
to me, and the juft Judge will not pardon that till I do. 
My Lord, 

Tour cenfeitnee will help you t$ my namu 

Guardian, Vol. II. No. 123. 

To the GUARDIAN, 
Old Nestor, 

fr X BELIEVE you diflance me not fo much in years * 
as in wifdom, and therefore fince you have gained fo 
deferved a reputation, I beg your affiftance in correc- 
ting the manners of an untoward lad, who perhaps • 
may liften to your admonitions, fooner than to all the 
fevere checks, and grave reproofs of a father. With- ' 
out any longer preamble,' you muft know, Sit, that 
about two years ago, Jack^ my eldeft fon and heir, was 
fent up to London, to be admitted to the Temple, not 
fo much with a view of his ftudying the law, as a de~ 
fire to improve his breeding. This was done out of a 
. complaifance to a coufin of his, an airy lady, who was • 
" Continually teazing me, that the boy would (hoot up * 
- into a mere country booby, if he did not fee a little of - 
the world. 

a She herfelf was bred chiefly in town, and fince 
fte was married into the country, neither looks nor 
talks, nor drefles like any of her neighbour ^A S& • 

frown the admiration ot evety oxve Y>ut\vst \ro£&»A» 
lie hitter end of Jail month lame \xTOQT\aMX\ro&cftS 
Vol. IL. Y *- 
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called me up to town, and the firft thing! did, the 
next morning about ten, was to pay a viht to my fon 
at his chambers ; but as I began to knock at the door, 
1 was interrupted by the bed-maker in the Itaircafe, 
who told me her mailer feldom rofe till about twelve, 
and about one I might be fure to find him drinking tea. 
1 bid her fame what haftily hold her prating, and open 
the door, which accordingly (he did. The firft thing ] 
1 obfeivcd upon the table was the fecret amours or 
— — , and by it flood a box of pills ; on a chair lay 
a fnuff-bex with a fan half broke, and on the floor a 

I^air of foils. Having feen this furniture I entered 
lis bed-chamber, not without fame noife, whercupoft 
lie b.gan to fwear at his bed-maker (as he thought) for 
iliflurbipg him fo foon, and was turning about for the 
other naa, when I difcovered fuch a thin, pale, fickly 
vifage, that had I not heard his voice, 1 mould never 
havt guefied him to have been my fon. How differ- 
ent was his countenance from that ruddy, hale com- 
plexion which he had at parting with me from home ! 
After 1 had waked him, he gave me to undcrftand, 
that he was but lately recovered out of a violent fever, 
and the renfon why he did not acquaint me with it, 
was, left the melancholy news might occafion too ma- 
ny tears among his relations, and oe an unfupportablc ' 
grief to his mother. To be fhort widi you, old Nes- 
tor, I hurried my young fpafk down into the country 
along with me, and there am endeavouring to plump 
him up, fo as to be no difgrace to his pedigree \ fori 
allure you it was never known in the memory of maHj 
that any one cf the family of the Ringwocd'b eveT fell 
into aconfumption, except Mrs. Dtntbj RingwoJ, who 
died a maid at 45. In order to bring him to himfclfc 
and to be one of "us again, I make him go to bed at 
ten, and rife at half an hour paft five ; and when he. I 
is puling for bohea tea and cream, I place upon a ta- I 
Me a jolly piece of cold roaft beef, or well-powdered I 
ham, and bid him eat and live ; then take him into the 1 
fields to obfcive the reapers, how the harveft goes for- 1 
ward. There Is no bo-vty yleafed with his prefent 1 
conltitution but his gay co\&t\, Vw> ^£&*\ueel ^ V 
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and tells him, he looks fair, and is grown well fhaped ^ 
but the honeft tenants (hake their heads and cry, Lack 
a-day, how thin is poor youn£ matter fallen ! The oth- 
er day, when I told him of it, he had the impudence 
to reply, I hope, Sir, you would not have me as fat as 

Mr. . Alas ! what would then become of me ? 

How would the ladies pufh at fuch a monftrous thing ? 
If you are truely, what your title imports, a Guardian, 
pray Sir be pleafed to confider what a noble genera- 
tion mufl in all probability enfue from the lives which 
the town -bred gentlemen too often lead. A friend of 
mine not long ago, as we were complaining of the 
times* repeated two ftanzas out of my lord Rofcommony . 
which I think may here be applicable. 

^Twas not the fpawn of fuch as thefe, 

That dy'd with Punic blood the conquered feas> 

And qua(h'd the ftern JEacides : 
Made the proud Afian monarch feel, 
How weak his gold was againft Europe^ fteel, 
Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield, 
And won the long difputed world at fatal ZamaV 

field'. 
But foldiers of a ruftic mould, 
Rough, hardy, feafbned, manly, bold ; 
Either they aug the ftubborn ground, 
Or through hewn woods their weighty ftrokes did 

found. 
And after the declining fun 

Had chan^'d the fhadows, and their taflc was done, 
-Home with their weary team they took their way, 
And drowned in friendly bowls the labour of the day. 
/ am, SIR, 

Tour very humble Servant, 

JONATHAN RltfGWOOD. 

P. S. « I forgot to tell you, that while I waited in 
my fon's anti-chamber, I found upon the table, the 
following bill. 

" Sold to Mr. Jonathan Ringwood, a f J* /. *** 
plain rauflin head and tufiles, wjxb. v 
Colbertine kcc 9 , - - \ v V*> ^ 
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" Six pair of white kid gloves for 1 
Madam Sa/ly, - - \ 0140 

" Three handkerchiefs for Madam 1 
Sally, - - - - 30150 

** In his chamber-window I faw his (hoe-maker's 
bill, with this remarkable artiele : 

u For TVlr. Ring<wood y three pair of 1 
laced flioes, - - j 3 3 

w And in the drawer of the table was the following 
billet : 

Mr. Ringwood, 

" I defire, that becaufe ^rou are fuch a country boo- 
by, that you forget the ufe and care of your fnuff-box, 
you would not call me a thief. Pray fee my face no 
more. Ijour abufed friend, 

SARAH GALLOP. 

" Under thefe words my hopeful heir had written, 
Memorandum — To fend her word I found my box, tho* 
I know flie had it." % 

Guardian, Vol. II. No. 151*. 



LABOUR. 

JjODILY labour is of two kinds, either that which: 
a ma& fubmits to for his livelihood, .or that which he 
undergoes for his pleafure. The latteV of them gen- 
erally changes the name of labour for that of exerqife,, 
but differs only from ordinary labour as it arifes from 
another motive. ^ " 

A country life abounds in both thefe kinds of la-- 
hour, and for that reafon gives a man a greater flock off, 
health, and confequently a more oerfett enjoyment ofr 
himfelf, than any other way of life. I confider the 
body as a fyftem of tubes and glands, or to ufe a more 
rudic phrafe, a bundk of igupta md ftraiacrs* fitted fo* 1 
one another after fo woti&tttvA * tfc?KVTKx^\o tch^r. v> 
proper engine for the fou\ to ^oxV. ^\vV. T^ te 
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jndons, veins,, nerves, and arteries-, but every mufcle, 
nd every ligature, which is a composition of fibres, 
lat are as fo manv imperceptible tubes or pipes inter- 
roven on all fides with invifible grands or (trainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without eonfid- 
ring it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us fee how 
bfolutely neceffary labour is for the right preferva- 
on of it. There muft be frequent motions and agita- 
ons, to mix, digeft, and feparate the juices contain- 
d in it, as well as to clear and cleanfe that infinitude 
f pipes and ftrainers of which it is compofed, and to 
ive their folid parts a more firm and lading tone. Lab- 
our or exercife ferments the humours, cafts them in- 
their proper channels, throws off redundancies, and 
elps nature in thofe fecret diftributions, without 
rfnch the body cannot fubfift in its vigour, not the 
oul a£t with cheerful nefs. 

1 might here mention the effe&s which this has up- 
n all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the un- 
lerflandmg clear, the imagination untroubled, and re- 
ining thole fpirits that are necefiary for the proper 
xertion of our intellectual faculties, during the pre- 
jnt laws of union between foul and bod 1 /. It is id a 
eg 1 eel in this particular that we muft afcribe the 
pleen, which is lb frequent in men of ftudious and 
identary tempers, as well as the vapours to which 
tiofe of the other fcx are fo often fubje£t. 

Had not exercife been abfolutcly neceflary for our 
/ell -being-, nature would not have made the body fo 
roper for it, by giving fuch an activity to the limbs, 
nd fuch a pliancy to every part, as neceffarily produce 
liofe compreffions, extenfions, contortions, dilita- 
ons, and all other kinds of mctions that are necefla- 
y for the prefervation of fuch a fyftem of tubes and 
lands as has been before mentioned. And that we 
light not want inducements to engage us in fuch an 
xercife of the body as is proper for its welfare, it is 
) ordered that nothing valuable can be procured with- 
ut it. Not to mention riches andhotvoxrc* s,nsw V*A 
nd raiment are not to be come at, Nnxhov>x u\& \©&*& 
e hands, and fweat of the brows. Vwn\^c& Vox- 
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nifties materials, but expe&s that we (hould work them 
up ourfdves. The earth mult be laboured btfore it 
gives its increafe, and when it is forced into its ftve- 
ral produ&s, how many hands mull they pafs through 
before they are fit for ufe ? Manufactures, trade, and 
agriculture, naturally employ more than nineteen part* 
of the (pecies'in twenty *, and as for thofe who arc 
not obliged to labour, t>y the condition in which they 
are born, they are more miferable than the reft of 
mankind, unlefs they indulge themfeives in that vol- 
untary labour which goes by the name of exercifc 
My friend , Sir Roger, has been an indefatigable man in 
bufmefs of this kind, and has hung fe vera! parts of his 
houfe with the trophies of his former labours. The 
walls of his great hall are covered with the horns of 
fcveral kinds^of deer that he has killed in the chace, 
which he thinks the mod valuable furniture of hit 
houfe. as they afford him frequent topics of difcourfe f 
and fhew that he has'not been idle. At the lower end 
of the hall, is a large otter's fkin {luffed with hay, 
which his mother ordered to be hung up in that man- 
ner, and tl^e knight looks upon with great fatisfaflion, 

became it let-m* ,\c ^bu: ±:: y?ff§ old when h » 

dog killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall if 
a kind of arienal filled with guns of ftveral fizes and 
inventions, with which the knight has made great 
havoc in the woods, and deftroyed many thoufandsaf 
pheafuns, partridges, and woodcocks. His {table- 
doors are patched with nofes that belonged to foxes of 
the knight's own hunting down. Sir Roger {hewed 
me one o!:' them, which for diitjr.cl.ton fake has a braft 
nail itruck through it, which coft him about fifteen 
hcui's riding, carried him through half a dozen coun- 
ties., killed him a brace of geldings, and loft abort' 
half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as one of 
the greatelt exploits of his life. The 1 perverfe widow, 
whom I have given fome account of, was the death of 
feveral foxes j for Sir Roger has often told me that in 
Ac (.ourfe of his amours he patched the wcltem door 
of his /table. Whenever v\\e vnAcw v*-^ c*w\^ta 
foxes were fare to p-aj ioi \t. \xx ^w^\vw\\ Wwi 
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f>aflion for the widow abated, and old age came on, he 
left off fox hunting ; but a hare is not yet fafe that fiu 
witiin ten miles of his houfe. 

There is no kind of exercife whicfc I would fo re- 
commend to my readers of both fexes as this of ri- 
ding, as there is none which fo much conduces to 
health, and is every way accommodated to the body, 
according to the idea which I have given of it. Dr. 
Sydenham is very hvifh in its praifes ; and if the Eng- 
lifli ririder will fee: the mechanical effects of it defcrib- 
cdj at length, he may find them in a book publimed 
not man v years fince, under the title of Medecina Gyar- 
msftica. For my own part, when I am in town, for 
-want of thefe opportunities, I exercife myfelf an hour 
every morning upon a dumb bell that is placed in a 
corner of my room, and pleafes me the more becaufc 
it does every thing I require of it in the moft profound 
Glence. My landlady and her dnughters are fo well 
acquainted with my hours of exercife, that they never 
.come into my room to diilurb me whilft I am ringing. 

When I was fome years younger than I am at pre- 
sent, I ufed to employ myfelf in a more laborious di- 
Verfion, which I learned from a Latin treatife of ex- 
^rcifes that is written with great erudition : It it 
there called the fighting with a man's own 
ftadow, and confifts in the brandifning of two fliort 
fticks grafped in each hand, and loaded with plugs of 
lead at either end. This opens the cheft, exercifes the 
limbs, and gives a man all the pleafure of boxing, 
without the blows. I could wifh the feveral learned 
tuen would lay out that time which they employ in 
-controverfies and difputes about nothing, in this me- 
thod of fighting with their own fhadows. It might 
Conduce very much to evaporate the fpleen, whieh 
Jfftiakes them uneafy to the public as well as to them- 
selves. 

To conclude, as I am a compound of foul and bo- 
ifty, I confider myfelf as obliged to a double fcheoae 
of duties ; and think I have not fulfilled the bufineX* 
£f the da/ when i do not thus employ \\\& ora mW 
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bour and exercife, as well as the other in ftudy and 
contemplation. 

Spectator, Vol. II. No. 115. 



A 



LIBERALITY. 



S no one can be faid to enjoy health, who is only 
not fick, without he feel within himfelf a lightfome 
and invigorating principle, which will not funer him 
to remain idle, but dill fpurs him on to a£lion ; fo in 
the practice of every virtue, there is fome additional 
grace required, to give a claim of excelling in this or 
that particular a£tion. A diamond may want polifli- 
ing, though the value be ftill intrinfically the fame j 
and the fame good may be done with different degrees 
of luftre. No man mould be contented with himfelf 
that he barely does well, but he mould perform every 
thing in the Deft and mod becoming manner that he 
is able. 

Tully tells us he wrote his book of offices^ becaufe 
there was no time of life in which fome correfpondent 
duty might not be praftifed ; nor is there a duty 
witnouta certain decency accompanying it, by .which 
every virtue it is joined to, will feem to be doubled. 
Another may do the fame thing, and yet the atkioft 
want that air and beauty which diflinguifhes it from 
others : Like that inimitable funfhine which Titian is 
faid to have diffufed over his landfkips ; which denotes 
them his, and has been always unequalled by anyothei 



perfon. 
There 11 



is no one a£Hon in which this quality I am 
fpeaking of will be more fenfibly perceived, than in 
granting a requeft, or doing an office ofkindnefs. 
MummiuS) by his way of confenting to a benefa&ion, 
(hall make it lofe its name ; while Car us doubles the 
kindnefs and the obligation : From the firft the defired 
requeft drops indeed at laft, but from fo doubtful a 
brow, that the obliged has almoft as much reafon to 
rt fen t the Hiannti o£ beV\oV\xv^\\ % •*& to \re, taask&l 
for the favour itfeif. C«rm VunXft* V\\k * ^saSs» 
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air, to give him an opportunity of doing an a£t of hu- 
manity, meets the petition half way , and confents to a 
requeft with a countenance which proclaims the fatis- 
fa&ion of his mind in affifting the diftrefled. 

The decency then that is to be obferved in Liberal- 
ity feems to confift in its being performed with fuch 
cheerfulnefs, as may exprefs the god- like pleafure 
which is to be met with in obliging one'3 fellow-crea- 
tures : That may (hew good-nature and benevolence 
over-flowed, and do not, as in fome men, run upon 
the tilt, and -tafte of the fedimenta of a grudging un- 
communicative difpofition. 

Since I have intimated that the greateft decorum is 
to be preferved in the beftowing our good offices, I 
will- ill u (Irate it a little by an example drawn from 
private life, which carries with it fuch a profufion of 
liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing but the 
humanity and good-nature which accompanies it. It 
is a letter of Plinfsy which I (hall here tranflate, be- 
caufethe a&ion will bed appear in its firft drefs of 
thought, without any foreign or ambitiou3 ornaments* 

PLINY to QUINTILIAN. 

HP 
*'. JL HOUGH I am fully acquainted with the con- 
tentment and moderation of your mind, and the confor- 
mity, which the education you have given your daugh- 
ter bears to your own chara&er •, yet fince {he is lud- 
denly to be married to a perfon of diitin&ion, whofe 
figure in the world makes it neceflary for her to be at 
a more than ordinary expence in clothes and equipage, 
Suitable to her hufband's quality ; by which, though 
her intrinfic worth be not augmented, yet will it re- 
ceive both ornament and luftre : And Knowing your 
eftate to be as moderate as the riches of your mind are 
abundant, I <muft challenge to myfelf fome part of the 
burden j and as a parent of your child, I prefent her 
With twelve hundred and fifty crowns towards thefc 
expences ; which fum had been mucKVax^t^V^VTs^^ 
feared the fmallnefs of it would be tYic pcaxrifc.v&&»Rfc* 
mem with you to accept of it, TtacwNL?. 
Vol. IL * Z 
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Thus (hould a benefa&ion be done with a good 

Sace, and fhinc in the ftrongeft point of light ; it 
ould not only anfwer all the hopes and exigences of 
the receiver, but even out-run his wifhes : Us this 
happy manner of behaviour which adds new charms 
to it, and foftens thofe gifts of art and nature, which 
otherwife would be rather diftafteful than agreeable. 
Without it, valour would degenerate into brutality, 
learning into pedantry, and the genteeleft demeanour 
into afie&ation. Even religion itfelf, unlefs decency 
be the handmaid that waits upon her, is apt to make 
people appear guilty of fournefs and ill humour ; but 
this {hews virtue in her fir ft original form, adds a 
comelinefs to religion, and gives its profefibrs the jufteft 
title to the beauty of holinefs. A man fully in ft me- 
ted in this art, may affume a thoufand fhapes, and 
pleafe in all : He may do a thoufand actions that (hall 
Decome none other but himfelf j not that the things 
themfelves are different, but the manner of doing them. 

If you examine each feature by itfelf, Aglaura and 
CaUklea are equally handfome ; but take them in the 
whole, and you cannot fuffer the comparifon : The 
one is full of numberlefs, namelefs graces, the other 
of as many namelefs faults. 

The comelinefs of perfon, and the decency of be- 
haviour, add infinite weight to what is pronounced by 
any one. Tis the want of this that often makes the 
rebukes and advice of old rigid perfqns of no effect* 
and leave a difpleafure in the minds of thofe they are 
directed to : But youth and beauty, if accompanied 
with a graceful and becoming fe verity, is of mighty 
force to raife, even in the moft profligate, a fenfe of 
fhame. In Mihon> the devil is never defer ibed afhanv 
ed but once, and that at the rebuke of a beauteous an* 
gel— 

Sojpake the Cherub ; and Ar's grave rebuke. 

Severe in y euthful beauty y added grace 

Invincible ? Abaflfd the d*uil jtoocU 

And felt &ww avojul goedtttfs is> oai Jcw» ' 

Firtue km lovely in her wati«oe jb«ft 1 [c^^W 

His lofs. 
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The care of doing nothing unbecoming, has accom- 
panied the greateft minds to their laft moments. They 
avoided even an indecent pofture in the very article 
of death. Thus Car/ar gathered his robe about him, 
that he might not fell in a manner unbecoming of 
himfclf -, and the greateft concern that appeared in 
the behaviour of Lucretia, when (he dabbed herfelf 
was, that her body fliould lie in an attitude worthy the 
mind which had inhabited it. 



*Ne non protumbat bonefti, 



Extrtma hac e/iam cura cade nt is graf. 

Ovid.Faft. 3. 1. v. 833?. 

*T*w*s her laft thought, how decently t of all. 

Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 29a 



LIFE. 

jf\uGUSTUS, a few moments before his death, 
aflted his friends who ftood about him, if they thought 
he had a£ted his part well ; and upon receiving fuch 
an anfwer as was due to his extraordinary merit, Let 
me then> fays he, go off the ft age nvithyour afplaufe \ ufing 
the expreffion with which the Roman a&ors made 
their exit at the conclufion of a dramatic piece. I 
could wi(h that men, while they are in health would 
confider well the nature of the part they are engaged 
in, and what figure it will make in the minds of thofe 
they leave behind them : Whether it was worth com- 
ing into the world for ; whether it be fuitable to a 
reafonable being \ in fiiort, whether it appears grace- 
ful in this life, or will turn to an advantage in the next. 
Let the fycophant, or buffoon, the fatirilt, or the good 
companion, confider with himfelf, when his body 
(hall be laid in the grave, and his foul pafs into another 
ftate of exiltence, how much it would redound to his 
praife to have it faid of him, thattvo trait vet ^xt<^acc&. 
eat better -, that he had an admuS^e *a\e.tv\. o\vaxjwxsvs 
his friends into ridicule •, that xvo\iO^ oxsX-^v^V^ 
m ill-natured jeft j. or that he xtevtt N¥wXA^\»^** 
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he had dtfpatched his third bottle. ^Thefe arc, how- 
ever, very common funeral orations, and eulogiums 
on decealed perfons who have a&ed among mankind 
with fome figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our fpecies, they are 
luch as are not likely to be remembered a moment af- 
ter their disappearance. They leave behind them no 
traces of their exiftence, but are forgotten as though 
they had never been. They are neither wanted by the 
poor, regretted by the rich, nor celebrated by the learn- 
ed. They are neither miffed in the Commonwealth, 
nor lamented by private perfons. Their a&ions are 
of no fignificancy to mankind, and might have been 
performed by creatures of much lefs dignity than thofe 
who are diftinguifhcd by the faculty of reafon. An 
eminent French author fpeaks fomewhere to the fol- 
lowing purpofe : I have often feen from my chamber- 
window two noble creatures, both of them of an ereS 
countenance and endowed with reafon. Thefe two 
intellectual beings are employed from morning till 
night, in rubbing two fmooth ftones one upon another, 
that is, as the vulgar phrafe it, in poliftring marble. 

My friend, Sir Andrew Fneport^ as we were fitting 
in the club raft night, gave us an account of a fober 
citizen who died a few days fince. This honeft man 
being of greater confequence in his own thoughts, 
than in the eye of the world, had for fome years paft j 
kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew (hewed us one 
week of it. Since the occurrences fet down in it mark 
out fuch a road of aflion as that I have been fpeak- 
ing of, I (hall prefent my reader with a faithful copy 
of it ; afteT having fir ft informed him, that the deceai- 
ed perfon had in his youth been bred to trade, but 
finding himfelf not fo well turned for bufmefs, he had 
for ieveral years laft paft lived altogether upon a mo- 
derate annuity. 

Monday, eight o'clock. I ^mX o^tc^ &<*&<&&* and 
walked into the parlour. 
Nine o'clock ditto. Tted rc^ Yt^tovft^TOfc^inK*. 

-d my hands. 
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Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoaked three 
^pes of Virginia. Read the Supplement, and Daily 
Courant. Things go ill in the north. Mr. Nify's 
©pinion thereupon. 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for mif- 
laying my tobacco-box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. Menu Too' 
many plums, and no fuet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 

From four to fix. Walked in the fields. Windy 
S. S. £• 

From fix till ten. At the club. Mr. Nijfy's opin- 
ion about the peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, flept found. 

Tuefday (being holiday) eight o'clock. Rofe asr 
ufual. 

Nine o'clock. Waflied hands and face, fhaved, put 1 ' 
on my double-foaled (hoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Toot a walk to Ijlington. 

One. Took a pot of mother CoPs mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a 
knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as ufual. , 

From four to fix. Coffee-houfe, read the news, a 
difh of twift. Grand Vifier ftrangjed. 

From fix to ten. At the club. Mr. Nifi/s account 
of the great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the Grand Vifier. Broken fleep. 

Wednefday, eight o'clock. Tongue of my uioe- 
buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. To be al- 
lowed for the laft leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-houfe. More work in 
the north. Stranger in a black wig afked me how 
ftocks went. 

From eleven to one. Walked in the fields. Wind 
to the fouth. 

From one to two. Smoaked a pipe ao&'TOta&L* 

Two. Dined sis ufual. Stomach ^po&. % x 

Three. Nap broke by the k\Ym£*A * ww\«t &8c 
Tem. Ccokmaid in love and etoviu W»- 
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From four to fix. At the coffee-houfe. Advice 
from Smjr*a 9 that the Grand Vifier was firft of all 
ftrangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

Six o^clock in the evening. Was half an hour in 
the club before any body elfe came. Mr. Ni/by of 
opinion that the Grand Vifier was not ftrangled the 
fixth inft. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without wak- 
ingtill nine next morning. 

Thurfday, nine o'clock. Staid within till two o'clock 
for Sir Timotfy, who di3 not bring me my annuity ac- 
cording to his promife. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Lofs 
of appetite. Small beer four. Beef over- corned. 

Ihree. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. Turn- 
ed off my cook-maid. Sent a meffenger to Sir Titfo- 
tkf. Mem. I did not go to the club to-night. Went 
to bed at nine o'clock. 

Friday. Paired the morning in meditation upon Sir 
Timothy, who was with me a quarter before twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my cane, 
and a tongue- 1# my buckle. Drank a glafs of pearl to 
Kecover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and flept well. 

From four to fix. Went to the coffee-houfe. Met 
Mr. Nijby there. Smoaked feveral pipes. Mr. Nijfy 
of opinion that laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six o'clock. At the club as fteward. Sat late. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I drank 
fmall beer with the Grand Vifier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked in the field) 
wind N. E. 

Twelve. Caught in a fhower. 

One in the afternoon. Returned home, and dried 
»yfelf. 

Two. Mr. Nijby dined with me. Firft courfe, 

marrow-bones -, fecoud, ox-c\\tek» with a bottle of 

brooks and hellier. 

Three o'clock. Cfteifo^ wite\!u 
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Six." Went to the club. Like to have fallen into 
a gutter. Grand Vifier certainly dead, &c. 

I que Ilion not but the reader will be furprifed to 
find the above-mentioned journalift taking fo much 
care of a life that was filled with fuch inconfiderable 
aft ions, and received fo very fihall improvements 5 and 

Set if we look into the behaviour of many whom we 
aily converfe with, we (hall find that mod of our 
hours are taken up in thofe three important articles of 
eating, drinking, and fleepingfl I do not fuppofe that 
a man lofes his time, who is not engaged in public af- 
fairs, or in an illuftrious courfe of aft ion. On the 
contrary, I believe our hours may very often be more 
profitably laid out in fuch tranfaftions as make no fig- 
ure in the world, than In fiichfras are apt to draw upon 
them the attention of mankind. One may become 
wifer and better by feveral methods of employing one's 
felf in fecrefy and (Hence, and do what is laudable 
without noife or oftentation. I would, however, re- 
commend to every one of my readers, the keeping a 
journal of their lives for one week, and fetting down 
punftually their whole ferifes of employments during 
that fpace of time;.. This kind of felf-examination 
would give them a true ftate of themfelves, and in- 
cline them to confider. ferioufly what they are about. 
One day would' reftify the omiflions of another, and 
make a man weigh all thofe indifferent aftions, which 
though they; axe eafily forgotten, mult certainly be ac- 
; counted for. Spectator, Vol. IVi No. 3 17. 



MAN.. 

JLVJL AN, conGdered in himfelf, is a very helplefs, and 
a- very wretched being. He is fubjeft every moment 
to the greateft calamities and misfortunes. He is be- 
fet with dangers, on all fides, and n\A>j \^com^. \*x&\^- 
vy by numberiefs cafualties, which \ve, co\>\& T«fcAsKfc 
leej nor have prevented had he ioi^fctvw xJfcsxxu 
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It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to fo ma^ 
ny accidents, that we are under die care of One who* 
direfts contingencies^ and has in his hands the man- 
agement of every thing that is capable of annoying or 
offending us; who knows the affiftance we ftand in 
need of, and is always ready to bellow it on thofe who 
alk it of him. 

The natural homage, which fueh a creature bears 
to fo infinitely wife and Rood a Being, is a firm reli- 
ance on him, for the ble flings and conveniences of life*, 
and an habitual truft in him for deliverance out of all 
fuch dangers and difficulties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this difpofition of 
mind, has not the fame dark and melancholy views of 
human nature, as he who confiders himfelf abftraded- 
ly from this relation to the Supreme Being. At the 
fame time that he reflects upon his own weaknefs and 
imperfe&ion, he comforts himfelf with the contem- 
plation of thofe divine attributes, which are employ- 
ed for his fafety and his welfare. He finds his want 
of forefight made up by the omnifcience of him who 
16 his fupport. He is not fen fi ble of his own want of 
ftrength, when he knows that his helper is Almighty. 
In fliort, the perfon who has a firm truft on the Su- 
preme Being is powerful in his power, wife by his wif- 
dom, happy by his happinefs. He reaps the benefit of 
every divine attribute, and lofes his own infufficiency 
in the fulnefs of infinite perfeftion.. 

To make our lives more eafy to us, we are comman- 
ded to put our truft inhim„wno is thus able to relieve 
and fuccour us ; the divine goodnefs having made 
fuch a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we fhould- 
have been miferable had it been forbidden us. 

Among feveral motives, which might be made ufe 
to recommend this duty to us, I (hall only take notice 
of. thofe that follow! 

The firft and firongeft is, that we are promifed, He 
will not fail thofe who put their truft in him. 

But without confidering the fupernatural bleffing. 
which accompanies this duty* we may obferve that it 
Ass a iiatural tendency to*YXSQmwt^*\^^^<*k**' 
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words, that this firm truft and confidence in tie great 
Difpofer of all things, contributes very much to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing it 
manfully. A perfon who believes he has his fuccour 
at hand, and that he a&s in the fight of his friend, of- 
ten exerts himfelf beyond his abilities, and does won- 
ders that are not to be matched by one who is not an- 
imated with fuch a confidence of fuccefs. I could 
produce inilances, from hiftory, of Generals, who, out 
of a belief that they were under the proteftion of fome 
invifible afliftant, did not only encourage their foldiers 
to do their utmoft, but have a£ted themfelves beyond 
what they would have done, had they not been infpir*, 
ed by fuch a belief. I might in the fame manner fhew 
how fuch a truft in the alBftance of an Almighty Be- 
ing naturally produces patience, hope, cheer fulnefs, 
and all other difpofitions of mind that alleviate thofe 
calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The pra&ice of this virtue adminifters great com- 
fort to the mind of man in times of povtrty and afflic- 
tion, but moft of all in the hour of death. When the 
foul is hovering in the laft moments of its feparation j 
when it is juft entering on another ftate of exiftence, 
toconverfe with fcenes, and objefts, and companions 
that are altogether new, what can fupport her under 
fuch tremblings of thought, fuch fear, fuch anxiety, 
fuch apprehen (ions, but the calling off all her cares 
upon him who firft gave her being, who has conduct- 
ed her through one ftagc of it, and will be always with 
her to guide and comfort her in her progrefs through 
eternity ? 

Da<vjd has very beautifully reprefented this fteady 
reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third pfalm, 
which is a kind of paftoral hymn, and filled with thofe 
dilutions which are ufual in that kind of writing. As 
the poetry is very exquHite, I ihall prefent my reader 
with the following tranflation of it. 

T» I. 

HE Lord my pMlure ftvaXV ^wpwfc* 
And feed me with a (hepYroA^ cws. \ 
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His prefence (hall my wants fupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he (hall attend* 
And all my midnight hours defend* 

II. 
When in the fultry glebe I faint* 
Or on the thirfty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring ftep he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, foft and flow, 
Amid the verdant landfkip flow. 

III. 
Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overfpread, 
My ftedfaft heart (hall fear no ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me dill ; 
Thy friendly crook (hall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful (hade* 

IV. 
. Tho' in the bare and rugged way, 
Through devious, lonely wilds I ftray, 
Thy bounty fliall my pains beguile : 
The barren wildernefs (hall fmile, 
With fudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And ftreams (hall murmur all around. - 

Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 44 



MARRIAGE. 

lir. Spectator, 

J[ AM the young widow of a country gentleman wh 
has left me entire miftrefs of a large fortune, which I 
agreed to, as an equivalent for the difference of oi 
years. In thefe circumftances it is not extraordinat 
to have a croud of admirers ; which I have abridge 
in my own thoughts, and reduced to a couple of can 
tfiidates only, both young, and neither of them difagftt 
able in their perfons •, accot&vft^ to xSaa. common wa 
of computing, in one, the c^tomo\^\^u^&iws&^ 
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rtune, in the other my fortune more than deferves 
b eftate. When I confider the firft, I own I am fo 
: a woman I cannot avoid being delighted with the - 
oughts of living great ; but then he fcems to receive 
ch a degree of courage from the knowledge of what 
t has, he looks as if ne was going to copter an obli- 
tion on me ; and the re adine fs with which he accofts 
-, makes me jealous I am only hearing a repetition of 
e fame things he has faid to an hundred women he- 
re. When I confider the other, I fee myfelf ap- 
oached with fo mueh modefty and refpe&, and fuch 
foubt of him, as betrays methinks an affe&ion with- 
, and a belief at the fame time that he himfelf would 
the only gainer by my confent. What an unexw 
ptionable nufbana could I make out of them both ! 
at fince that is impoffible, I beg to be concluded by 
mr opinion 5 it is abfofutely in your power to dil- 

fe of 

2W moft Qbtditnt Servant, 

* SYLVIA, 

Madam^ 

£ OU do me great honour in your application to 
e on this important occafion : I inall therefore talk 

ycu with the tendernefs of a father, in gratitude 
r giving me the authority of one. You do not feem 

make any great diftin&ion between thefe gentle- 
en as to their perfons ; the whole queftion lies up- 
1 their circumftances and behaviour : If the one is 
fs refpe£tful becaufe he is rich, and the other more 
>fequious becaufe he is not fo, they are in that 
>int moved by the fame principle, the confideration * 
: fortune, and you muft place them in each other's 
rcumftances, before you can judge of their inclina- 
3n. To avoid confufion in difcuffing this point, I 
ill call the richer man Strtpbty and the other Florio. 
you believe FUrb with Strtpfou's eftate would be- 
ive himfelf as he does now, FUri§ is certainly your 
tan ; but if you think Strtpbon^ vex* \\t, va ^W\t% 
edition, would be as obfequ'vou^^A FUrioS&Xksy^^^^ 
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ought for your own fake to choofe Strtphon ; for wher 
the men are equal, there is no doubt riches ought t< 
be a reafon for preference. After this manner, m 
dear child, 1 would have you abilra& them from the! 
circumftances 5 for you are to take it for grantee 
that he who is very humble only becaufe he is poor, i 
the very fame man in nature with him who is haugl 
ty becaufe he is rich. 

When you have gone thus far, as to confider th 
figure they make towards you ; you will pleafe, m 
clear, next to confider the appearance you make t< 
wards them. If they are men of difcernmeiit, the 
can obferve the motives of your heart ; and Florio cai 
fee when he is difregarded only upon account of foi 
tune, which makes you to him a mercenary creature 
and you are ftill the fame thing to Strephon, in takini 
him for his wealth only : You are therefore to confio 
er whether you had rather oblige, than receive an ol 
ligation. 

The marriage life is Hways an infipid, a vexatiow 

or an happy condition. The firft is, when tw> 

people of no genius or tafle for themfelves meet tc 

gether, upon luch a fettlement as has been thougr. 

reafonable by parents and conveyancers, from an ex 

aft valuation of the land and cam of both parties : I 

this cafe the young lady's perfon k no more regarded 

than the houlc and improvements in purchafe of ai 

eftate •, but (he goes with her fortune, rather than he 

fortune with her. Thefe make up the croud or vd 

gar of the rich, and fill up the lumber of human rac 

without beneficence towards thofe below them, c 

refpeS towards thofe above them ; lead a defpicabk 

independent and ufelefs life, without fenfe of th 

laws of kindnefs, good-nature, mutual offices, and th 

elegant fatisfadions which flow from reafon and virtue 

The vexatious life arifes from a conj'jn&ion of twi 

people of quick tafte and refentment, put together fo 

resions well known to dieis SAwA** yk . ^VasaL *foecia 

care is taken to a.*ou\ (,wY\2rt. Avt^ \N\\x^ >&«. &&•&< 

evils ) Poverty, and enfux* to iYvoti i\^^ w 

*ii tefides. Thcfc gpoA i^\* \*** y**«*>S 
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>eforc company } and too great familiarity alone ; when 
hey are within obfervation, they fret at each other's 
carriage and behaviour ; when alone, they revile each 
>ther's perfon and conduct : In company, they are in 
purgatory *, when only together, in an hell. 

The happy marriage is, when two perfons meet and 
roluntarily make choice of each other, without prin- 
cipally regarding or neglecting the circumftances of 
fortune or beauty. Thefe may ftill love in fpite of 
adverfity or fickncfs : The former we may in fome 
meafure defend ourfelves from, the other is the por- 
tion of our very make. When you have a true • no- 
tion of this fort of paflion, your humour of living great, 
will vanifh out of your imagination, and you will find 
love has nothing to do with date. Solitude with the 
perfon beloved, has a pleafure, even in a woman's 
mind, beyond (how or pomp. You are therefore to 
confider which of your lovers will like you beft un» 
^dreffed ; which will bear with you mod when out of , 
humour ; and your way to this is to afk of yourfelf, 
which of them you value mod for his Qwn fake ? And 
by that, judge which gives the greater In (lances of his 
valuing you for yourfelf only. 

After you have exprefled fome fenfe of the hum- 
ble approach of Florio> and a little difdain at Strephon'* 
afTurance in his addrefs, you cry out, What an umxccp- 
tmabte bujband I could make cut of both ! It would there- 
fore, methinks, be a good way to determine yourfelf : 
Take him, in whom what you like is not transferable 
to another ; for rf you choofe otherwife, there is no 
hopes your hufband will ever have that which you liked 
in his rival*, butintrinfic qualities inone man may very 
probably purchafe every tiling that is adventitious in 
another. In plainer terms ; he whom you take for 
his perfonal perfections will fooner arrive at the gifts 
of fortune, tnan he whom you take for the fake of his 
fortune, attain to perfonal perfections. If Strepbm is 
not as accomplifhed and agreeable as FUrh, marriage 
to you will never make him fo ; but mattv&%c, \» ^fc> 
may make FUri* as rich as Strefb%n \ IbBtttettxa \stffcfe 
Vol. II. A a 
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Cure purchafe, employ fortune upon certainties, but do 
not facrifice certainties to fortune. 

J am 

Tour m$ft obedient bumble Servant* 

Spectator, Vol. II. No. 149. 

Mr. Spectator, 

Your difcourfc on love and marriage is of fo ufeful 
a kind, that I cannot forbear adding my thoughts to 
yours on that fubjett. Methinks it is a mis tor tune, 
that the marriage (late, which in its own nature is 
adapted to give us the completed happinefs this life is 
capable of, ihould be fo uncomfortable a one to fo ma- 
ny as it daily proves. But the mifchief generally pro* 
ceeds from the unwife choice people make for them- 
felves, and an expectation of happinefs from things 
not capable of giving it. Nothing but the good qual- 
ities of the perlbn beloved can be a foundation for a 
love of judgment and difcrction ; and whoever ex- 
pe£l happinefs from any thing but virtue, wifdom, 
good-humour, and a fimilitude of manners, will find 
themfelves widely miftaken. But how few are there 
who feek after thefe things, and do not rather make 
riches their chief, if not their only aim ? How rare 
it is for a man, when he engages himfclf in the thoughts 
of marriage, to place his hopes of having in fuch a 
woman a conftant, agreeable companion ! One who 
will divide his cares, and double his joys ! Who will 
manage that (hare of his eftate he entrufts to her con- 
duct with prudence and frugality, govern his houfe 
with oecpnomy and difcretion, and be an ornament to 
himfclf and his family ? Where fhall we find the man 
who looks out for one who places her chief happinefs 
in the praftice of virtue, and makes her duty her con- 
tinual pleafure ? No : Men rather feek for money as ' 
the complement of all their defires j and reeardleis of ' 
what kind of wives they take, they think nche« will i 
be a minifter to all kind ot ^\^\ix^^xi^t.xv^ltthcm j 
to keep miftreffes, hotfcs.Viouti^xo &x\tbt, ta&vttt 
game with their companions, ^vj i&ka* ^» wwm» 
red by former extrava&andes* « torn* ^^^^ 
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unworthy end ; and indulge themfelves in pleafurea 
. which are a fhame and fcandal to human nature. Now 
as for the women ; how few of them are there who 
place the happinefs of their marriage in the having a 
wife and virtuous friend ? X)ne who will be faithful 
and juft to all, and conftant and loving to them ? Who 
with care and diligence will look after and improve 
the eftate, and without grudging, allow whatever is 
prudent and convenient ? Rather how few are there 
- who do not place their happinefs in outfhining others 
in pomp and fhow ? And who do not think within 
themfelves when they have married fuch a rich perfort 
that none of their acquaintance (hall appear fo fine in 
their equipage, fo adorned in their pcrfons, and fo 
magnificent in their furniture as themfelves ? Thus 
their heads are filled with vain ideas 5 and I heartily 
wifh that I could fay that equipage and fhow were not 
the chief good of fo many women as I fear it is. 

After this manner do both fexes deceive themfelves, 
.and bring reflections and difgrace upon the moft hap- 
.py and moft honourable ftate of life ; whereas if they 
would but correct their depraved tafte, moderate their 
^Hbition, and place their happinefs upon proper ob- 
jects, we fhould not find felicity in the marriage ftate 
fuch a wonder in the world as it now is. 

Sir, if you think thefe thoughts worth inferting 
among your own, be pleafed to give them a better 
drefs, and let them pals abroad \ and you will oblige, 

Tour admirer, 

A. B. 
Spectator, Vol. IV. No. 268. 

Many are the epiftles I every day receive from huf- 
bands, who complain of vanity, pride, but above all, 
of ill-nature in their wives. 1 cannot tell how it is, 
Taut I think I fee in all their letters that the caufe of 
their uneafinefs is in themfelves 5 and indeed 1 have 
hardi/ ever obferved the married cowfouow m\^^^\> 
but for want of judgment or tem^tx \w Ocv^ xcvsxu v^ 
truth is, we generally make love \xv * ft3\«^«^ ^ 
fevtuments very unfit fox otduut^vfe \ *XV^ ««• 
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theatrical, half romantic. Bv this means we ratfc out 
imaginations to what is not to he expe&ed in human 
life \ and becaule we did not beforehand think of the 
creature of whom we are enamoured, as fubje& to dif- 
honour, age, ficknefs, impatience or fullennefs, but aN 
together con fidered her as the objc£fc of joy, human j 
liature itfelf is often imputed to ner as her particular 
imperfeftion or defeft. 

I take it to be a rule proper to be obferved in all 
occurrences of life, but more efpecially in the domef- 
lic or matrimonial part of it, to prefer ve always a dif- 
pofition to be pleafed. This cannot be fupported but 
by confidering things in their right light, and as na- 
ture has formed them, and not as our own fancies and 
appetites would have them. He then who took a 
young lady to his bed, with no other con fi deration 
than the expe&ation of fcenes of dalliance, and tbo't 
of her (as 1 faid before) only as the was to adminiftcr 
to the gratification of defire ; as that defire flags, will, 
without her fault, think her charms and her merit 
abated ; from hence mud: follow indifference, difiike, 
peevifhnefs, and rage. But the man who brings his 
reafon to fupporthis paflion, and beholds what he ltk$ 
as liable to all the calamities of human life both inoo- 
dy and mind, and even at the beft what mult bring 
upon him new cares and new relations ; fuch a lover, 
1 fay, will form him ft If accordingly, and adapt his 
mind to the nature of his circumftance. This latter 
perfon will be prepared to be a father, a friend, an ad- 
vocate, a fteward tor people yet unborn, and has pro- 
per affections ready for every incide|(t in the marriage 
ilate. Such a man can hear the cries of children with 

Eity inftead of anger ; and when they run over his 
ead, he is not difturbed at their noife, but is glad of 
their mirth and health. 

Tom Trufty has told me, that he thinks it doubles his at- 
tention to the moil intricate affair he is about, to hear 
his children, for w-hom all his cares are applied, make 
a noife in the next room : On the other fide, Will Spar* 
iijb cannot put on Yns peivw\%, ox a.&ya&Ya& cravat at 
the ghf$j for the noife o£ mofc tacNBft&. wntet «& 
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(quailing brats ; and then ending with a gallant reflec- 
tion upon the comforts of matrimony, runs out of the 
hearing, and drives to the chocolate- noufe. 

According as the hufband is difpofed in himfelf, 
every circumftance of his life is to give him toiment 
or pleafure. When the affli&ion is well placed, and 
fupported by^the confiderations of duty, honour, and 
friendfhip, which are in the higheft degree engaged 
in this alliance, there can nothing arife in the common, 
courfe of life, or from the blows or favours of fortune, 
in which a man will not find matters of fome delight 
unknown to a (ingle condition. 

He who fincerely loves his wife and family, and 
ftudies to improve that affe£Hon in himfelf, conceives 
pleafures from the mod indifferent things ; while the 
married man, who has not bid adieu to the fafhions 
and falfe gallantries of the town, is perplexed with 
every thing around him. In both thefe cafes men can- 
not, indeed, make a fillier figure, than in repeating 
fuch pleafures and pains to the reft of the world ; but 
I fpeak of them only, as they fit upon thofe who are 
involved in them. As I vifit all forts of people, I can- 
not indeed but fmile, when the good lady tells her 
hufband, what extraordinary things the child fpokc 
(ince he went out. No longer ago than yefterday, I 
was prevailed with to go home with a fond hufband ; 
and his wife told him, that his fon, of his own heac\ 
when the clock in the parlour (truck two, faid, Papa 
would come home to dinner prefently. While the 
father has him in a rapture in his arms* and is drown- 
ing him with kifies, the wife tells me he was but juft 
four years old. Then they both ftruggle for him, and 
bring him up to me, and repeat this obfeTration of two 
o'clock* I was called upon, by lodfc upon the child, 
and then at me, to fay fomething j ^nd I told the fa- 
ther that this remark of the infant of his coming home, 
and joining the time with it, Was a certain indication 
that he would be a great hiftorian and chronologer. 
Neither of them are fools, yet they received mv coixv- 

/liment with great acknowled^emttvt <& tsvj ^uW^«« 
fared very well at dinner, audited raao^ ^n»^S 
Fau II. A. a fc 
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table fayings of their heir, which would have given 
very little entertainment to one lefs turned to refle&ion 
than I was ; but it was a pleafing fpeculation to re- 
mark on the happinefs of a life, in which things of no 
moment give occafion of hope, felf-fatisfadion, and 
triumph. On the other hand, I have known an ill- 
natured coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 
thing but bulk, for want of this diipoution, filence the 
whole family, as a fet of filly women and children, for 
recounting things which were really above his own 
capacity. 

When I fay all this I cannot deny that there are per- 
verfe jades who fall to men's lots, with whom it re- 
quires more than comYnon proficiency in philofophy 
to be able to live. When thefe are joined to men of 
warm fpirits without temper or learning they are fre- 
quently corre&ed with ftripes ; but one of our famous 
lawyers is of opinion, that this ought to be ufed fpar- 
ingly ; as Iremember, thofe are his very words : But 
as it is proper to draw fome fpiritual ufe out of all af- 
flictions, I fhould rather recommend to thofe who are 
vifited with women of fpirit, to form themfelves for 
the world by patience at home. S sera/ is, who is by all 
accounts the undoubted head of the fe& of the hen- 
pecked, owned and acknowledged that he owed great 
part of his virtue to the exerciie which his ufeful wife 
conftantly gave it. There are feveral good inftru&ions 
which may be drawn from his wife anfwers to people 
of lefs fortitude than himfelf, on her fubje&. A friend 
with indignation, aiked how fo good a man could live 
with fo violent a creature : He obferved to him, That 
they who learn to keep a good feat on borfeback, mount the leaft 
manageable they can get ; and when they have maftered them% 
ibey are fur e never & be difcompofed on the lacks of fl teds left 
reftive. At feveral times, to different perfons, on the 
fame fubjeft, he has faid, My dear friend, you are, beholden 
to Xantippe, that I bear Jo well your flying out in a diftute. 
To another, My hen clacks *very much, but Jbe brings mt 
Widens. They that live in A trading ^rett, art ml AvfutW 
*W thtpajfagi of carts. I wou\& YttNfc^l ra!Sft&&, * ^s 

nan be contented wMa^VfctN«a'<^*S»«« ** 
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though he cannot make her better, he may, you fee* 
make himfelf better by her means. 

But inftead of purfuing my defign of difplaying con- 
jugal love in its natural beauties and attractions, I am 
Fot into tales to the difadvantage of that ftate of life* 
mud fay therefore, that I am verily perfuaded that 
whatever is delightful in human life, is to be enjoyed 
in greater perfeSion in the married, than in the (ingle 
condition. He who has this paffion in perfe&ion, im 
occafions of joy can fay to himfelf, befides his own fa- 
tisfa&ion, Hot* happy tuill this make my nvife and children t 
Upon occurrences of diftrefs or danger, can comfort 
himfelf, But all this nubile my wife and children arrfofe. 
There is fomething in it that doubles fatisfa&ions, be- 
caufe others participate them ; and difpels affli&ions 
becaufe others aie exempt from them. 

All who are married, without this relifli of their cir- 
cumftances, are in either a taitelefs indolence and neg- 
ligence, which is hardly to be attained ; or elfe live in 
the hourly repetition of (harp anfwers, eager upbraid- 
ings, and diftra&ing reproaches. In a word, the mar- 
ried ftate with and without the afFe&ion fuitable to i*, 
is the completed image of Heaven and Hell we are ca- 
pable of receiving in this life. 

Spectator, Vol. VII. No. 479* 



MODESTY. 

JV.LR. Lode y in his treatife of human underftandt- 

ing, has fpent two chapters upon the abufe of words. 

The firft and moil palpable abufe of words he fays, 

is, when they are ufed without clear and diftinft 

ideas : The fecond, when we are fo inconftant and 

unfteady in the application of them, that we fome- 

times ule them to lignify one idea, fometimes another. 

He adds, that the refult of our contemplations and 

* reafonings, while we have no ptecife \ds»& &»&. \a 

our words, mud needs be very coTv£x>Afe& wA •&&»& 

To avoid this inconvenience, mote, e^fccx^V^-J 5 * 

ral difcourfes, where the lame v*ox& fcxo>£& w^Sfc* 
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,be ufed in the fame fenfc, he earneftly recommend! 
the ufe of definitions. A definition^ fays he, is the only 
way whereby the pre c if e meaning of moral words can be know*. 
He therefore accufes thofe of great negligence, whc 
difcourfe of moral things with the leaft obfcurity is 
the terms they make ufe of, fince upon the fore men- 
tioned ground he does not fcruple to fay, that he thinks 
Morality is capable of demonftrationas well as the mathemaU 
ics, 

^l know no two words that have been more abufed 
by the different and wrong interpretations which are 
put upon them, than thole two modefty and ajkrance. 
To fay, fuch a one is a modeft many fometimes indeed 
paffes for a good charadler ; but at prefent is very of- 
ten ufed to ngnify a (heepifh, auk ward fellow, whc 
has neither good* breeding, politenefs, nor any knowl- 
edge of the world. 

Again, a man ofaJTurance, though at firft it only dc« 
noted a perfon of a free and open carriage, is now ve« 
•ry ufually applied to a profligate wretch, who car 
break through all the rules of decency and moralitj 
without a blufh. 

I (hall endeavour therefore, in this eflay, to reftor* 
thefe words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea 
of modefty from being confounded with that of Jheepijh* 
ne/s 9 and to hinder impudence from paffing for ajfurantt 

If I was put to define modefty , I would call it, the re* 
fie6lion of an ingenuous .mind \ either-when a man has ccmmit* 
ted an aSiionfor which he cenfures himjelf , or fancies that he I 
expoftd to the tenfure of others. 

For this reaibn a man truly modeft, is as much ft 
when he is alone, as in company, and as fubjedi to s 
blufh in his clofet, as when the eyes of multitudes 
are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any inftance o: 
modefty with which I am fo well pleafed, as that cel- 
ebrated one of the young prince, whofe father, bein| 
st tributary king to the Romans^ had fcveral complaint* 
hid againfl him befoie xUe fexvate, ^^\.^\\\.-&.\A^ 
prcffor of his fubie&s. r I^ ^mtt mxvuo "Ram* 
defend his father, but to^n S»w> <**• ***** 
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hearing a multitude of crimes proved upon him, was 
fo opprefled when it came to his turn to fpeak, that he 
was unable to utter a word. The ftory tells us, that 
the fathers were more moved at this inftance of mod- 
efty and ingenuity, than they could have been by the 
molt pathetic oration ; and, in fhort, pardoned the 

Ljuilty father for this early promife of virtue in the 
on. 

I take ajfurance to be the faculty *fp*Jpffing a mansfilfc 
or offa t ing and doing indifferent things without any uneafim 
nefs or emotion in the mind. That which generally give8 
a man aflurance, is a moderate knowledge of the 
world, but above all a mind fixed and determined in 
itfelf to do nothing again ft the rules of honour and 
decency. An open and aflured behaviour is the natu- 
ral coniequence of fuch a refolution. A man thus 
armed, if his words or a&ions are at any time mifirn 
terpreted, retires within himfelf, and from a confeiouf- 
* nefs of his own integrity, affumes force enough to 
defpife the little cenfures of ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cherifh and encourage in him- 
felf the modefty and aflurance I have here mentioned. 

A man without aflurance is liable to be made unea- 
fj by the folly or ill-nature of every one he converfes 
with. A man without modefty is loft to all fenle of 
honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince above- 
mentioned poffeffed both thefe qualifications in a very 
eminent degree. Without aflurance! he would never 
have undertaken to fpeak before the mod auguft af- 
fembly in the world ; without modefty, he would 
have pleaded the caufe he had taken upon him, though 
it had appeared ever fo fcandalous, 

From what has been faid, it is plain, that modefty 
and aflurance are both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the fame perfon. When they are thus mixed 
and blended together, they compofe what we endea- 
vour to exprefs when we fay a modtft aJJuTance\V\ 
which we under/land the juft mean>attw.«vW^w 
nefs and impudence* ' 

/ (hall conclude with obfetvin&, t\»X » ^ ** 
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man maybe both modeft and aflured, fo it is alfo p< 
fible for the fame perfon to be both impudent a 
bafhfui. 

We have frequent inftances of this odd kind 
mixture in people of depraved minds* and mean ec 
Ration ; who though they are not able to meet a ma 
eyes, or pronounce a fentence without confufion, c 
voluntarily commit the greateft villanies, or moft 
,decent actions. 

Such a perfon feems to have made a refolution 
do ill even infpiteof himfelf, and in defiance of 
thofe checks and reftraints which his temper and co 
plexion feem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eftabl 
•this maxim, that the pra&ice of 'virtue is the m 
proper method to give a man a becoming afiurai 
in his words and aft ions. Quilt always feeks to fli 
ter itfelf in one of the extrejhes, and is fometimes 
vtf nded with both. 

Sfectator, Vol. V. No. 3* 

I had the honour this evening to vifit fome Iadi 

where the fubje£t of the converfation was modi 

which they commended as a quality quite as becom 

in men as in women. I took the liberty to fay 

might be as beautiful in our behaviour as in the 

yet it could not be faid, it was as fuccefsful in Hi 

for as it was the only recommendation in them, fi 

was the greateft obftacle to us both in love and bi 

nefs. A gentleman prefent was of my mind, and fa 

that wemuft defcribe the difference between the m« 

cfty of women and that of men, or we (hould be c< 

founded in our reafonings upon it ; for this virtue 

to be regarded with refpeft to our different wa"ys 

life. The woman's province is to be easeful 

her oeconomy, and chafte in heraffe&ion : The n 

is to be a&ive in the improvement of his fortune, \ 

ready to undertake w\\a\£Net \* cot&&?.tv\. ^ltl\ tug 

pixution for that end. IftoAetoj tastefcrc. \xv «* 

man has a certain agteea\Ae te*\ Va -&\ ^a «onkw 

on i and in men it isco^oW <& *™$*- \^ 
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of what is proper for them to attempt. From hence 
it is that a difcreet man is a modeft one. It is to be 
noted, that modefty in a man is never to be allowed asr 
a good quality, but a weaknefs, if it fuppreffes his 
virtue, and hides it from the world, when he has at 
the fame time a mind to exert himfelf. A French 
author fays, very juftly, that modefty is to the other 
virtues in a man what fhade in a pi&ure is to the 

Earts of the thing reprefented. It makes all the other 
sauttes confpicuous, which would otherwife be but a 
wild heap of colours. This ftiade in our a&ions muft 
therefore be very juftly applied •, for if there be too 
much, it hides our good qualities, inftead of {hewing 
them to advantage. 

Nejlorxn Athens was an unhappy inftance of this 
truth ; for he was not only in his profeflion the great- 
eft man of that ag~, but had given more proofs of it 
^than any other man ever did ; yet for want of that 
natural freedom and audacity which is neceffary in 
eemmerce with men^his perfonal modefty overthrew 
all his public actions. Neftor was in thofe days a lk.il— 
ful architect, and in a manner the inventor of the ufe 
of mechanic powers, which he brought to" fo great 
perfection, that he knew to an atom what foundation 
would bear fuch a fuperftru&ure : And they record 
of him, that he was fo prodigioufly exafit, that for the 
experiment fake, he built an edifice of great beauty, 
and feeming ftrength ; but contrived fo as to bear on- 
ly its own weight, and not to admit the addition of 
tne leaft particle. This building was beheld with 
much admiration by all the virtuofi of that time ; but » 
fell down with ho other preflure, but the fettling of a 
msren upon the top of it. Yet Neflor's modefty was 
fuch, that his art and (kill were foon <lifregar4ed, for 
want of that manner with which men of the world 
fupport and affert the merit of their own performan- 
ces. Soon after this inftance of his art, Athens was, 
by the treachery of its enemies, burnt to the ground. 
This gave. Nefior the greateft occafion that wtx W&tat 
had to render his name immoTta\> *w<\\vv$> ^xtocv n*.^- 
arable : For all the new city tofc aw*&ty|t va ^ 
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difoofition, and all the monuments of the glories and 
dirfreffcs of that people were ere&ed by that fole ar- 
tift : Nay, all their temples, as well as houfes, were 
the efFe&s ofhisftudy and labour ; infomuch that it 
was faid by an old fage, fure Nefior will now be fa- 
mous) for the habitations of gods as well as men, are 
built by his contrivance. But this bafhful quality 
ftill put a damp upon his great knowledge, which has 
as fatal an effcft upon men's reputation as poverty ; 
for as it was faid, the poor man faved the city, and 
the poor man's labour was forgot ; fo here we find, 
the modeft man built the city, and the modeft man's 
{kill was unknown. 

Thus we fee every man is the maker of his own 
fortune : And what is very odd to confider, he mutt 
in fome meafure be the trumpet of his fame : Not 
that men are to be tolerated who dire&ly praife them* 
felves, but they are to be endued with a fort of defen* 
five eloquence, by which they (hall be always capable 
of expreffing the rules and arts by which they govern 
themfelves. 

Varillus was the man of all I have read of, the hap- 
pieft in the true pofleflion of this quality of modefly. 
My author fays of him, modefty in Varillus is really a 
virtue ; for it is a voluntary quality, and the effeft of 

food fenfe. He is naturally bold and enterprifing ; 
ut fo juftly difcreet, that he never a&s or fpeaks any 
thing,but thofe who behold him know he has forborne 
much more than he has performed or uttered, out of 
deference to the perfons before whom he is. This 
makes Varillus truly amiable, and ail his attempts fuo 
cefsful ; for as bad as the world is thought to be by 
thofe who are perhaps unfkilled in it, want of fucceu 
in our ad ions is generally owing to the want of judg- 
ment in what we ought to attempt, or a ruftic mod* 
efty which will not give us leave to undertake what 
we ought. But how unfortunate this diffident tem- 
per is to thofe who axe ^ofiMfed V\n\\ \\* tsaac^ be bed 
teen in the fuccefs of Cudi aa ats. m*\vrN^ a&opao*si 
with it. . 

We have one pccuWat tYejgaw* m m \k&^ 
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above all others, which is confpicuous in the term feU 
Uw. This word, added to any of our adje&ives, ex* 
tremely varies, or quite alters the fenfe oi" that with 
*which it is joined. Thus though a modeft man is 
the moil unfortunate of all men, yet a modeft fellow 
is as fuperlatively happy. A modeft fellow is a rea- 
dy creature, who with great humility, and as great 
forwardnefs, vifits his patrons at all hours, and meets 
them in all places, and has fo moderate an opinion of 
himfelf, that he makes his court at large. If you 
will not give him a great employment, he will be 

flad of a little one. He has fo great a deference for 
is benefa&or's judgment, that as he thinks him* 
felf fit for any thing he can get, fo he is above nothing 
which is offered. He is like the young bachelor ot 
arts, who came to town recommended to a chaplain's 
place ; but none being vacant, modeft ly accepted of 
: that of a poftilion. 

We have very many confpicuous perfons of this un-» 
dertaking, yet modeft turn : I have a grandfon who 
is very happy in this quality : I fent him in the time 
of the laft peace into Framct. As foon as he landed 
at Calais, he fent me an exadt account of the nature 
of the people, and the policies of the king of Franc** 
Igot him fince chofen a member of a corporation X 
The 'modeft creature, as foon as he came into the 
common council, told a feniot Burgefs, that he was 
pcrfe&ly out of the orders of their houfe. In other cir- 
cumftances, he is fo thoroughly a modeft fellow, that 
he feems to pretend only to tilings he underftands* 
He is a citizen only at court, and in the city a cour- 
tier. In a word, to fpeak the charadteriftical differ- 
ence between a modeft man and a modeft fellow; 
the modeft man is in doubt in all his a&ions ; a mod- 
eft fellow never has a doubt from his cradle to his 
grave. 

Tatler, Vol. IL No. £U 
Vol. U. B b 
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NATURE. 

JL nI ATURE does nothing in vain 3 the Creator ol 
the univerfe has appointed every thing to a certain ufi 
and purpofe, and determined it to a fettled courfe and 
iphere of a&ion, from which if it in the lead deviates 
it becomes unfit to anfwer thofe ends for which ii 
was defigned .In like manner it is in the difpofitioru 
of fociety, the civil ceconomy is formed in a chain ai 
-well as the natural ; and in either cafe the breach buj 
of one link puts rhe whclc in fome diforder. It is, ! 
think, pretty plain, that moft of the abfurdity and rid- 
icule that we meet with in the world, is generall] 
owing to the impertinent affe&ation of excelling ir 
characters men are not fit for, and for which natun 
Jiever defigned them. 

Every man has one or more qualities which ma] 
wake him ufeful both to himllif and others ; natun 
never fails of pointing them out, and while the infan 
continues under the guardianthip, fhe brings him on ii 
ids way, and then oilers her ft If for a guide 111 whal 
remains of the journey •, if he proceeds in that courfe. 
•he can hardly miicarry : Nature makes good her en« 
•gagements ; for as fhe never promifes what fhe is noi 
able to perform, fo fhe never fails of performinc 
•what fhe promifes. But the misfortune is, men def 
pife what they may be mafters of, and affeft whal 
they are not fit for ; they reckon themfelves alreadj 
poifrffcd of what their genius inclined them to, and w 
tend all their ambition to excel in what is out of theii 
Teach. Thus they deftroy the ufe of their natural ta- 
lents, in the fame manner as covetous men do their 
quiet and repofe ; they can enjoy no fatisfaftion in 
•what they have, became of the ablurd inclination they 
are pofTefled with for what they have not. 
• JCleanthes had good fenfe^ a great memory, and a 
coa/iitution capable ot t\ve ckfeft. ^^\cax\o&. \^n 
word , there was no pro?cff\oumvAYvo^CUant\3*s m\^ 
Aarenot made a very ^ood &®«*\ W\\ta^ 
Jtot fatisfy him, he uto u^ «a x»^ws*a^ 
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ncfs for the character of a fine gentlemen ; all his* 
thoughts are bent upon this ', inftead of attending a, 
difle&ion^ frequenting. the courts of juftice, or ftudy-- 
ingthe fatheis, C leant bes reads plays, dances, drefles, 
and fpends his time in drawing-rooms *, inftead of 
being a good lawyer, divine, or phyfician, C leant hes is 
a downright coxcomb, and will remain to all that 
know him a contemptible example of talents mifappli* 
ed. It is to this affectation the world owes its whole 
race of coxcombs \ nature in her whole drama never 
drew fuch a part ; fhe has fometimes made a fool>. 
but a coxcomb is always of a man's own making, by 
applying his talents otherwife than nature defigned, 
who ever bears a high refentment for being put out 
pf her courfe, and never fails of taking her revenge on 
thofe who do fo. Oppofing her tendency in the appli- 
cation of a man's parts, has the fame luccefs as de- 
clining from her courfe in the production of vegeta- 
bles, by the afliftance of art and an hot-bed : We may 
poflibly extort an unwilling plant, or an untimely 
felad ; but how weak, how taftelefs and infipid'? 
Juft as infipid as the poetry of Varelio : Varelio had 
an univerfal character, was genteel, had learning, 
thought juftly, fpoke correctly ; it was believed there 
was nothing in which Varelio did not excel % and it. 
was fo far true, that there was but one ; Varelio had 
no genius for poetry, yet he is refolved to be a poet ; 
he writes verfes, and takes great pains to convince 
the town, that Varelio is not that extraordinary per- 
fon he was taken for. 

If men would be content to graft upon nature, 
and afliit her operations, what mighty eirecls might 
we expect? Tally would not {land fo much alone in 
oratory, Virgil in poetry, or C<tf*r in war. To build 
upon nature, is laying the foundation upon ?. rock;. 
every thing difpofes itfelf into order as it were of 
courfe, and the whole work is half done as foon as 
undertaken. Cicero's genius inclined him to oratory 
yjrgjPs to follow the train of the. mufe^vk^ ^\w&^ 
obeyed the admonition, and wexc \tww^. Yv^Vi*- 
?/ attended the bar, his modeft. an& uv^w^^^* 
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tuc would furely have made but a very indifferent fig 
ure : And lully's declamatory inclination would hav 
been as ufelefs in poetry. Nature, if left to herfeli 
leads us on in the heft courfe, but will do nothing b; 
compulfion and conftraint : And if we are not fat 
isfied to go her way, we are always the greatei 
fufferers by it. 

Wherever nature defjgns a production, (he alway 
difpofes feeds proper for it which are as abfolutel 
neceflary to the formation of any moral or intellec 
tual excellence, as they are to they being and growt 
of plants ; and I know not by what fate and fol 
ly it is, that men are taught not to reckon hip 
equally abfurd who will write verfes in fpite of na 
ture, with that gardener who mould Hinder take t 
raife a jonquil or tulip without the help of thei 
refpeftive feeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality that does notaf 
fe£t both fexes, fo it is not to be imagined but the fai 
fex mult have iuffered by an affectation of this na 
ture, at leaft as much as the other : The ill effect c 
it is in none fo confpicuous as in the two oppofit 
characters of C<tlia and Iris ; Calia has all the charm 
of perfon, together with an abundant fweetnefs of na 
ture, but wants wit, and has a very ill voice; iris\ 
ugly and ungenteel, but has wit and good fenfe : 1 
C/clia would be filent, her beholders would adore her 
if Iris would talk, her hearers would admire her ; bu 
Cilia's tongue runs incefiantly, while Iris gives her 
felf filent airs and foft languors; fo that it is difficul 
to perfuade one's felf that Calia has beauty, and in 
wit : Each neglects her own excellence, and is ambi 
tious of the other's character ; Iris would be thought t 
have as much beauty as C#lia> and Call a as muci 
wit as Iris. 

Spectator, Vol. VI. No. 404 
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PASSION. 



T is a very common expreflion, that fuch a one is 
very good natured, but very paflionate. The expref- 
fion indeed is very good natured to allow paflionate 
people fo much quarter : But I think a paflionate 
man deferves the lead indulgence imaginable. It is 
faid, it is foon over : That is, all the mifchief he does 
is quickly difpatched, which, I think, is no great re- 
commendation to favour. I have known one of thefe 
good-natured paflionate men fay in a mixed company* ■ 
even to his own wife or child, fuch things as the mod 
inveterate enemy of his family would not have fpoke, 
even in imagination. . It is certain that quick fenfi- 
bility is infeparable from a ready underftanding ; but 
why mould not that good underftanding call to itfelf 
all its force on fuch occafions, to mailer that fudden 
inclination to anger ? One of the greateft fouls now 
in the world is the mod fubje& by nature to an- 
t, and yet fo famous for a conqueft of himfelf 
is way, that he is the known example when 
/ou talk of temper and command of o^.'s felf. 
To contain the fpirit of anger, is the worthisft difci* 
pline we can put ourfelves to. "When a man has nradie 
any progrefs this way, a frivolous fellow in a paffion* 
is to him as contemptible as a froward child. It ought 
to be the ftudy of every man, for his own quiet and 

Seace. When he ftands combuftible, and ready to 
ame upon every thing that touches him, life is as un- 
eafy to himfelf as it is to all about him. Syncropius 
leads, of all men living, the moft ridiculous life $ he is 
ever offending, and begging pardon. If his man en- 
ters the room witkout what he fent for, that blockfead, 
(begins he) gentlemen, I beg. your pardon, but fe wants noiv-a- 

dmys The wrong plates are laid; they are thrown 

into the middle of the room ; his wife uands by in 
pain for him, which he fees in her face, and anfwerr, 
as if he had heard all lhe was thinking ; *why, what. 
tbt devil I Why don t you take care to give orders in tbefc • 
things? His friends fit. down to a. ta^tXtt* ^fliffi&* cfL 
every thing, every minute expefWxis \\t>u Vc&aBfcwSi 
Voi.II.? J B.b.z ^^ 
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his impertinent paffions. In a word, to eat with, or 
vifit SyncropiiU) 13 no other than going to fee him exer- 
cife his family, exercife their patience, and his own 
anger. 

It is monftrous that the (hame and confufion in 
which this good-natured angry man mult needs be- 
hold his friends, while he thus lays about him, does 
not give him fo much refleftion as to create an amend- 
ment. This is the mod fcandaloua difufe of reafon 
imaginable ; all the harmlefs part of him is no more 
than that of a bull-dog, they are tame no longer than 
they are not offended. One of thefe good-natured 
angry men, (hall, in an inftant, afTemble altogether fo 
many allufions to fecret circumftances, as are enough 
to diflblve the peace of all the families and friends ne 
is acquainted with in a quarter of an hour, and yet 
the next moment be the beft-natured man in the 
whole world. If you would fee paflion in its purity, 
without mixture of reafon, behold it represented in a 
mad hero, drawn by a mad poet. Nat Let makes his 
Alexander fay thus : 

jfiva}) begone j and git e a whirlwind room % 

Or I twill blow you up like duft I A vaunt ! 

Madnefs but meanly reprijents my toil. 

Eternal difccrd ! 

Fury ! Revenge ! Difdain and indignation ! 

Tear myfwvln breaft y make nvayforfre and tempeft. 

My brain is burft, debfite and reafon quenched : 

7 be ft arm is up y and my hot bleeding heart 

Splits with the rack, while pa]Jions t like the <wina } 

Rife up to Heavily and put out all theftars. 

Every paflionate fellow in the town talks half the 
day with as little confiftency, and threatens things as ' 
much out of his power. 

The next difagreeable perfon to the outrageous 

gentleman, is one of a much lower order of anger, 

and he is what we commonly tall a v e<iVl fh fellow. A 

peevifli fellow is one m/uo \Us> levees v^foxv vcv \ftss^ 

felf for being out oi \\\imo\xx, oxU%^w^vmw^ 

city for delight, and tYietrfow «xfc>»\» *\^ * 

Skppwr than* himfelf Viih *\vYk* ^ ^k«^« * 
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•r well-bred interje&ions, at every thing that is faid 
lone in his prefence. There fliould be phyfic mix- 
!d in the food of all which thefe fellows eat in g«od 
rompany. This degree of anger pafles, forfooth, for a 
ielicacy of judgment, that will not admit of being ea- 
lly pleafed ; but none above the characler of wear- 
ng a peevifti man's livery, ought to bear with his ill 
nanners. All things among men of fenfe and con- 
iition mould pafs the cenfure, and have the prote&ion 
:>f the eye of reafon. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual hu- 
mour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by any 
who do not wait upon him for bread. Next to the 
peevifh fellow is the fnarler. This gentleman deals 
mightily in what we call the irony, and as thofe 
fort of people exert themfelves moft againft thofe 
below them, you fee their honour beft, in their talk 
to their fervants. This is ffiikeyou, you are * fine f el- 
Iovij thou art the quickeft head-piece, and the like. 
One would think the hectoring, the ftorming, and the 
fullen, and all the different fpecies and fubordinations 
of the angry fhould be cured, by knowing they live 
only as pardoned men ; and how pitiful is the con- 
dition or being only fuffered ? But I am now in- 
terrupted by the pleafanteft fcene of anger, and the 
difappointment 01 it that I have ever known, which 
happened while I was yet writing, and I overheard as 
I fat in the back-room at a French bookfeller's. There 
came into the fhop a very learned man with an ereft, 
folemn air, and though a perfon of great parts other- 
wife, yet flowinunderftanding any thing which makes 
againft himfelf. The compofure of the faulty man, 
and the whimfical perplexity of him whowas juftly 
angry, is perfectly new : After turning over many 
volumes ; faid the feller to the buyer, Sir, you know I 
have long ajkeiyou to fend me back the fir ft. volume of French, 
fermons I formerly lent you : Sir, (aid the chapman, I 
have often looked for it, but cannot S\\\&\\.\ \v\a»««x- 
tninlylofi, and I know not to w\\om\ \exft. Sx> \\A S 
r o many years ago ; then Sir, here is the otW w\uw 
*//j*»<tjou home tkat r and fleuje to pay for bath, ^fc* «« 
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replied he, canft thou be fo fenfelefs as not to know 
that one volume is as imperfeft in my library as in your 
ill op ? Yes, Sir, but it is you tuho have loft the firft 'volume, 
an d to be Jborty I will be paid. Sir, anfwered the chap- 
man, you are a young man, your book is loft, and 
learn by this little lofs to bear much greater ad veri- 
ties, which you muft expeft to meet with. Yes, Sir, 
Pit bear vjhen I muft, but I have not lojf now, for I fay you 
have it, and Jball pay me. Friend, you grow warm, I 
tell you the book is loft, and I forefee in the courfe, 
even of a profperous life, that you will meet affliftions 
to make you mad, if you cannot bear this trifle. &>, 
There is in this cafe to need of bearing, for you have the bo\L 
I fay, 4 Sir, I have not the book. But your paflion will 
not let you hear enough to be informed that I have 
it not. Learn refignafion of yourfelf to the diftreffcs . 
of this life ; Nay, do not fret and fume, it is my duty 
to tell you that you ardfcof an impatient fpirit, and an 
impatient fpirit is never without woe. Was ever any 
thing like this P Yes, Sir, there have been many thiogsi 
like this. The lofs is but a trifle, but your temper ia 
wanton, and incapable of the leaft pain •, therefore let 
me advife you, be patient, the book is loft, and do not 
for that reafon lofe yourfelf. 

Spectator* Vol. VI. No. 438. 
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ABLES were the firft pieces of wit that made their, 
appearance in the world, and have been Mill highly, 
valued not only in times of the greatcft fimplicity, but 
among the molt, polite ages of mankind, fathom's fa- 
Me of the trees is the oldeft that is extant, and as beau* 
tiful as any which have been made fince that time. Na- 
tion's fable of the poor man and his lamb is like wife, 
more ancient than anv that is extant, be fides the above* 
jnentioneri ; aid had fo ^ood an effeft, as to convey 
io/frinfiion to the ear o£ ^ Vatv^ ^vCte>\\\. dSkfe&Yc^fe* 
and to bring the man akex Gotf * o>*\\WxNA£> ^™^w 

icufc.of his guilt and dutj. ^N* tofc iEj«j tsi «»w* 
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dift ant ages of Greece ; and if we look into the ver/ 
beginning of the Commonwealth of Rome, we fee a 
mutiny among the common people appealed by a fa- 
ble of the belly and limbs, which was indeed very pro- 
per to gain the attention of an incenfed rabble, at a 
time when perhaps they would have torn to pieces any 
man who had preachea the fame do&rine to them in 
an open and direfl manner. As fables took their birth 
in the very infancy of learning, they never ftauriihed 
more than when learning was at its grcateft height. 
To juftify this aflertion, I fhall put my reader in mind 
cf norace, the greateft wit and critic' in the Auguftan 
age ; and of Boileau, the mod correft poet among the 
moderns : Not to mention La Fontaine, who by his way 
of writing is come more into vogue than any other auJ 
thor of our times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are raifed alto- 
together upon brutes and vegetables, with fome of our 
own fpecies mixt among them, when the moral hath 
fo required. But be fides this kind of fable, there it 
another in which the a&ors are pa (lions, virtues, vi- 
ces, and other imaginary perfons of the like nature. 
Some of the ancient critics will have it, that the Illiad 
and Odyfley of Homer are fables of this nature ; and 
that the feveral names of gods and heroes are nothing 
elfe but the affections of the mind in a vifible fliape 
and character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the 
firft Illiad, reprefents anger, or the irafcible part of hu- 
man nature : That upon drawing his fword againft his 
fuperior in a full aflembly, Pallas is only another name 
for reafon, which checks and advifes him upon that 
occafion ; and at her firft appearance touches him up- 
on the head, that part of the man being looked upon 
as the feat of reafon. And thus of the reft of the 
poem. As for the OdyfTey, I think it is plain that/fc- 
race confidered it as one of thefe allegorical fables, by 
the moral which he has given us of feveial parts of it. 
The greateft Italian wits have at^tt&d v\\<eTC&\N*& xa 
the writing of this latter kind 01 foW* \ £^ ^«k*P* 
Fairy %>uee» is one continued fexits ol \\\sm few^e* 
beginning to the end of that adm\x?feY& NiQr&~ vv 
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look into thefincft profe authors of antiquity, fuch as 
Cicero, Plato, Xenophen, and many others, we (hall find 
that this was likewife their favourite kind of fable. I 
(hall only farther obferve upon it, that the firft of this 
fort that made any confiderable figure in the world, 
was that of Hercules meeting with pleafure and virtue ; 
which was invented by Prodicus, who lived before So- 
eraies y and in the firft dawnings of philofophy. He 
ufed to travel through Greece by virtue of this fable, 
which procured him a kind reception in all the mar- 
ket-towns, where he never failed telling i: as foon.a9 
he had gathered an audience about him. 

After this (hort preface, which I have made up of 
fuch materials as my memory does at prefent fuggeft 
tame, before I prefent my reader with a fable of this 
kind, which I defign as the entertainment of. the pre- 
fent paper, I mud in a few words open the occauon 
of it. ' 

In the account which Plato gives us of the conver- 
fation and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was 
to. die, he tells the following circumftance. . 
.When the fetters of Socrates were knocked off (as was- 
ttfual to be done on the day that the condemned per- 
fon was to be executed) being feated in the midft of 
his difciples, and laying one of his legs over the other, 
in a very unconcerned pofture, he began to rub it 
where it had been galled with the iron ; and whether 
it was to (hew the indifference with which he enter- 
tained the thoughts of his approaching death, or (af- 
ter his ufual manner) to take every occafion of philo- 
fophi zing upon fome ufcful fubjecfc, he obfervtd the 
pleafure of that fenfation which now arofe in thofe ve- 
Xf parts of his hg, that iuft before had been (6 much 
pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the 
nature of pleafure and pain, in general, and how cc.i- 
ftantly they fucceed one another. To this he added, 
that it a man of a good genius for a fable were to re- 
prcfrnt the nature of \\\caf\ire and \iain in that way of 
writing, he would pioYwtoVf \om \Wk\ v^c&wi «&«a 
fuch a manner, that it vfouY^Wircv^^^ <&&<m 
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to come into any place without being followed by the 
other. 

It is poffible, that if Plato had thought it proper at 
fuch a time to defcribe Socraus launching out into a dif- 
courfe which was not of a-piece with the bufinefs of 
the day, he would have enlarged upon this hint, and 
have drawn it out into fome beautiful allegory or fa- 
ble. But fince he has not done it, I (hall attempt to 
write one myfelf in the fpirit of that Divine Author :— 

i€ There were two families/which from the begin- 
ning of the world were as oppofite to each other as 
light and darknefs. The one of them lived in Heaven, 
and the other in Hell. The youngeft, a defcendant of 
the firft family,was Pleafure, who was the daughter of 




youngeit ot.tne op. 
pofite family was Pain, who was the fon of mifery, 
who was the child of vice, who was the offspring of 
the furies. The habitation of this race of beings was 
in Hell. 

The middle ftation of nature between thefe two op- 

Eofitc extremes was the earth, which was inhabited 
y creatures of the middle kind, neither fo virtuous as 
•the one, nor fo vicious as the other, but partaking of 
•the good and bad qualities of thefe two oppofite fami- 
lies. Jupiter confidering that the fpecies commonly 
-called man, was too virtuous to be miferable, and too 
vicious to be happy \ that he might make a diftin&ion 
between the good and the bad, ordered the two young- 
-eft of the above-mentioned families, Pleafure wno was 
the daughter of happinefs, and Pain who was the fon 
of mifery, to meet one another upon this part of na- 
ture which lay in the half-way between them, having 
promifed to fettle it upon them both, provided they 
could agree upon the divifion of it, fo as to ffyare man- 
kind between them. * 

Pleafure' and Pain were no {oonex tcv^\.\tv^w»x^rn« 
habitation, but they immediate^ ^w\ W^ <*c 
vint, that pleafure ihould take pofficC\oxv <A ^ ^ 
*s, and pain of the vicious $uxt oitiaax fcgWR*"* 
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was given up to them. But upon examining to which 
of them any individual they met with belonged, they 
found each of them had a right to him ; for that, 
contrary to what they had feen, in their old places of 
refidence, there was no perfon fo vicious who had not 
fome good in him, nor any perfon fo virtuous who 
had not in him fome evil. The truth of it is, they 
generally found upon fearch, that in the mod vicious 
man pleafure might lay a claim to an hundredth part, 
and that in the mod virtuous man pain might come 
in for at lead two thirds. This they faw would occa- 
fion endlefs difputes between them, unlefs they could 
come to fome accommodation. To this end there 
was a marriage propofed between them, and at length 
concluded : By this means it is that we find pleafure 
and pain are fuch condant yoke-fellows, and that they 
cither make their vifita together, or are never far a- 
funder. If pain comes into an heart, he is quickly 
followed by pleafure ; and if pleafure enters, you may 
bt fure pain is not far off. 

But notwithdanding this marriage was very con- 
venient for the two parties, it did not feem to anfwcr 
the intention of Jupiter in fending them among man- 
kind. To remedy therefore this inconvenience, it 
was dipulated between them by article, and confirm- 
ed by the confent of each family, that notwithdand- 
ing they here poflcfled the fpecies indifferently, upon 
die death of every fingle perfon, if he was found to 
have in him a certain proportion of evil, he fhould be 
difpatched into the infernal regions by a pafTport from 
.pain, there to dwell with mifery, vice, and the furies. 
Or, on the contrary, if he had in him a certain pro- 

Eortion of good, he fhould be difpatched into Heaven 
y a paflport from pleafure, there to dwelt with virtue, 
bappinetSj and the Gods. 

Spectator, Vol. UL No. 1(3* 
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PROVERBS, Chap. VII.— In VerJK 

IVUlY fon, th* inftru&ion that my words impart^ 
Grave on the living tablet of thy heart 5 
And all the wholeTome precepts that I give f 
Obferve with ftri&eft reverence, and live. 

Let all thy homage be to wifdom paid, 
Seek her prote&ion and implore her aid ; 
That (he may keep thy foul from harm fecure, 
And turn thy footfteps from the harlot's do6r> 
Who with curs'd charms lures the unwary in, 
And fooths with flattery their fouls to fin. 

Once from my window as I caft mine eye> 
On thofe who pafs'd in giddy numbers by, 
A youth among the foohfh youths I fpy'd* 
Wno took not facred wifdom for his guide. 

Juft as the fun withdrew his cooler light, 
And evening foft led on the fhades of night, 
He ftole in covert twilight to his fate, 
And pafs'd the corner near the harlot's gate ; 
When lo, a woman com£s ! 
Loofe her attire, and fuch her glaring drels, 
As aptly did the harlort mind exprefs : 
Subtle ftie is, and pra&is'd in the arts, 
By which the wanton conquer heedlefs hearts ; 
Stubborn and loud fhe is, (he hates her home, 
Varying her place and form ; fhe loves to roam $ 
Now (he's within, now in the ftrcets does dray* 
Now at each corner Hands* and waits her prey. 
The youth (he feiz'd, and laving now afide 
All modefty, the female's juiteft pride, 
She faid, with an embrace, here at my houfe 
Peace-offerings are, 'this day I paid my vows ; 
I therefore come abroad to meet my dear, 
And lo, hi happy hour I find thee here. 

My chamber I've adorn'd, and o'er my bed, 
Are corcringi of the richeft tartar) \\stta&t 
With lincja it is deck'd from IL^^Viwa^&x* 
And carvings by the curious amv*^rto>fc^pk \ 
t wants no glad perfume Atmbm V\*\to 
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fometimes puzzled, and at a lofsf what to pronounce 
upon fo myfterious a difpenfation. 

Flato exprefics his abhorrence of fome fables of the 
poets, which feem to reflect on the Gods as the au- 
thors of injuftice ; and lays it down as a principle, 
That whatever is permitted to befal a juft man, wheth- 
er poverty, ficknefs, or any of thofe things which feem 
to be evils, fhall either in life or death conduce to his 
good. My reader will obferve how agreeable this 
maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater au- 
thority. Seneca has written a difcourle purpofely on 
this fubjeft, in which he takes pains, after the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, to (hew that adverfity is not in itfelf 
an evil ; and mentions a noble faying of Demttrius % 
that nothing <wouldbt mors uuhappy than a mun *who hadnov* 

or known tffii&ion. He compares profperity to the in- 
dulgence of a fond mother to a child, which ofteH 
proves his ruin ; but the afrcclion of the Divine Be- 
ing, to that of a wife father, who would have his fons 
exercifed with labour, difappointment, and pain, that 
tliey may gather ftrength and improve their fortitude. 
On this occafion the philofopher rifes into that cele- 
brated fentiment, That there is not on earth a fpe£U- 
cle more worthy the regard of a Creator intent on his 
work, than a brave man fuperior to his fufferings *,'to 
which he adds, That it mult be a pleafure to J*pittr 
himfelf to look down from Heaven, and fee Cat$ 
amid the ruins of his country preferring his integ- 
rity. 

This thought will appear vet more reafonabfe, if 
+*€ coufickr human life as a ftate of probation, and 
adverfity as the pod of honour in it, affigned often to 
the bed and molt iele£t fpirits. 

But what I would chiefly infill on here, is, that we 

are not at prefent in a proper (ituation to judge of the 

counfels by which Providence a&s, fince but little ar- 

' rives at our knowledge, and even that little we difcern 

i/nperfedUy ; or, accot&vw^ to tlta. tltrant figure in 

holy writ, Wojto but in port, and as in a |laji tarty. \\.V 

to be conCdered, that "PtwvAtucem Via <*otmhkv 
&rds the^holc fyftcm oi to »fc *»» *»»*» 
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that we cannot difcover the beautiful connections be- 
tween incidents which lie widely feparate in time, and 
by lofing fo many links of the chain, our reafonings 
become broken and imperfect. Thus thofe parts of 
the moral world which have net an abfolute, may yet 
have a relative beauty, in refpeft, of fome other parts, 
concealed from us, but open to his eye before whom 
paft) prefent, and to come> are fet together in one point of 
view ; and thofe events, the permiflion of which feems 
now to accufe his goodnefs, may in the confumma* 
tion of things both magnify his goodnefs, and exalt his 
wifdom. And this is enough to check our preemp- 
tion, fince it is in vain to apply our meafures of regu- 
larity to matters of which we know neither the ante- 
cedents not the confequents, the beginning nor the 
«nd. 

I fhall relieve myreader from this abft rafted thought*- 
by relating here a Jewifh tradition concerning Mofis 9 
which feems to be a kind of parable, illuftrating what 
I have laft mentioned. That great Prophet, it is faid*. 
was called up by a voice from Heaven to the top of a 
mountain ; where, in a conference with the Supreme 
Being, he was permitted ft propofe to him fome ques- 
tions concerning his admimftration of the Univerfe. 
In the midft of mis divine colloquy he was command- 
ed to look down on the plain below. At the foot of 
the mountain there iflued out a clear fpring of water, 
at which a foldier alighted from his horle to drink* 
■He was no fooner gone than a little boy came to the 
fame place, and finding a purfe of gold which the fol- 
dier had dropped, took it up and went away with it. 
Immediately after this came an infirm old man, weary 
with age and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirft, fit down to reft himfelf by the fide of the fining. 
The foldier miffing his purfe, returns to fearch for it f 
and demands it of the old man, who affirms he had- 
not feen it, and appeals to Heaven ia witnefs of hit 
innocence. The foldier not believing his protefta- 
tions, kills him. Mofes fell on his face with hwrcfc 
and amazement, when the divms veivefc >&sxs& ^tewsx- 
ed his expoft ulation ; " Be not tvwgt\Sfc&* M«Jw> w 

Vol IL C c % 
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aflc why the Judge of the whole earth has fuffered tl 
thing to come to pafs : The child is the occafion tl 
the blood of the old man is fpilt, but know, that t 
old man whom thou fa weft, was the murderer oft! 
child's father." 

Spectator, Vol. III. No. 2s 
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RELIGION. 



_BOUT an age ago it was the fafhibn in Engla 
for every one who would be thought religious, to tnn 
as much (anftity as poflible into his face, and in ps 
ticular to abftain from all appearances of mirth a 
pleafantry, which were looked upon as the marks o 
carnal mind. The faint was of a forrowful coun 
nance, and generally eaten up with fpieen and mela 
choly. A gentleman, who was lately a great on 
tnent to the learned world, has diverted me more th 
once with an account of the reception which he n 
with from a very famous independent minifter, w 
was head of a college in thofe times. This gent 
man was then a young adventurer in the republic 
letters, and juft fitted out for the univerfity with 
good cargo of Latin and Greek. His friends w< 
refolved that he (hould try his fortune at an elefli 
which was drawing near in the college, of which t 
independent minifter whom I have before mention 
was governor. The youth, according to cufto 
waited on him in order to be examined. He was i 
ceived at the door by a fervant, who was one of t 
gloomy generation who were then in fafhion. He cc 
duftea him, with great filence and ferioufnefs, to 
long gallery which was darkened at noon-day, a 
had only a (ingle candle burning in it. After a flu 
:ftay in thi6 melancholy apartment, he was led int 
chamber hung with black, where he entertained hi 
felffor fome time by the ^AtnmcxV^ol atones* till 
length the head of the coWqgb amt ow\. \.q\Cvccv,\ 
an inner room, with ta\£ * Aozetv m£vt-c*^>^ 
hnd, and religious hoxxot fe *% ww»w«»- 
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young man trembled ; but his fears increafed, when 
mftead of being aiked what progrefs he had made in 
learning, he was examined how he abounded in grace. 
His Latin and Greek flood him in little ftead ; he 
was to give an account only of the ftate of his foul, 
whether he waa of the number of the eledl ; what 
was the occafion of his converfion ; upon what day 
of the month, and hour of the day it happened ; how 
it was carried on, and when completed. The whole 
examination was fummed up with one fhort queftion, 
namely, Are you prepared for death P The boy, who 
had been bred up by honed parents, was fright- 
ed out of his wits at the folemnity of the proceeding, 
and by the laft dreadful interrogatory •, fo that upon 
making his efcape out of the houfe of mourning, he 
could never be brought a fecond time to the examina- 
tion, as not being able to go through the terrors of it. 

Notwithftanding this general form and outiide of 
religion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 
many perfons, who, by a natural uncheerfulnefs of 
heart, miftaken notions of piety, or weaknefs of un- 
derftanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable way of 
life, and give themfelves up a prey to grief and melan- 
choly. Superftitious fears, and groundlefs fcruples 
cut them off from the pleasures of converfation, and 
all thofe focial entertainments, which are not only in- 
nocent, but laudable ; as if mirth was made for rep- 
robates, and cheerfulnefs of heart denied thofe who 
are the only pfcrfons who have a proper title to it. 

Sombrius is one of thefe fons of forrow. He thinks 
himlelf obliged in duty to be fad and difconfelate. He 
looks on a hidden fit of laughter as a breach of his 
baptifmal vow. An innocent jeft ftartles him like 
blafphemy. Tell him of one who is advanced to a 
title of honour, he lifts up his hands and eyes \ de- 
fcribe a public ceremony, he (hakes his hea'd ; fhew 
him a gay equipage, he blefles himfelf. All the little 
ornaments of life are pomps and NtfMfts.** \Kkcifc/\fc 
wanton, and wit proline. "ftc t^tA&vis* ^^ 
for being lively, and chiUftiooA foe \*5«>% ^v^ 
He tits at a chriftening, or * n»ro»P ***:* ** 
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funeral ; fighs at the concluGon of a merry ftory, ar 
grows devout when the reft of the company grou 
pleafant. After all, Sombrius is a religious man, ar 
would have behaved Jiimfelf very properly, had he li 
ed when chriftianity was under a general perfecutio: 

1 would by no means prefume to tax iuch chara 
ters with hypocrify, as is done too frequently \ th; 
being a vice which I think none but He, who kno* 
the tec rets of men's hearts, {hould pretend to difcovi 
in another, where the proofs of it do not amount i 
a demonstration. On the contrary, as there are mar 
excellent perfons, who are weighed down by this hs 
bitual forrow of heart, they rather deferve our con 
paffion than our reproaches. I think, however, th< 
would do well to coniider whether fuch a behavioi 
does not deter men from a religious life, by reprefen 
ing it as an unfociable ftate, that extinguifhes all jc 
and gladnefs, darkens the face of nature, and deftrq] 
the relifh of being itfelf. 

I have, in former papers, {hewn how great a tei 
dency there is to cheerful nefs in religion, and ho* 
fuch a frame of mind is not only the mod lovely, bi 
the moil commendable in a virtuous perfon. In fhoi 
thofe who reprefent religion in fo unamiable a ligh 
are like the fpies, fent by Mofes, to make a difcovery < 
the land of promife, when by their reports they difcou 
aged the people from entering upon it. Thofe wr 
(hew us the joy, the cheerfulnefs, the good-humou 
that naturally fpring up in this happy (late, are like tl 
fpies bringing along with them the clutters of grape 
and. delicious fruits, that might invite their compai 
ions into the pleafant country which produced then 

Xn eminent pagan writer has made a difcourfe, i 
(hew that the atheift, who denies a God, does hii 
lefs difhonour than the man who owns his being, bx 
at the fame time believes hinv to be cruel* hard 1 
pleafe, and terrible to human nature. For my ow 
part, fays he, I would rather it fhould be faid of m 
that there was never any fuch man as Plutarch^ tha 
that Plutarch was ill-natuted, c^yvcaous, or inhuman 

Uwc may bj^cve out \o^\wu^xaa^\&^\^m^ 
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cd from all other creatures by the faculty of laughter 
He has an heart capable of mirth, and naturally dif- 
pofed to it. It is hot the bufinefs of virtue to extir- 

fiate the affe&ions of the mind, but to regulate them. 
t may moderate and reftrain, but was not defigned to 
banifti gladnefs from the heart of man. Religion eon- 
tra&s the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it wide 
enough for her votaries to expatiate in. The contem- 
plation of the Divine Being, and the exercife of virtue, 
are in their own nature fo far from excluding all gladV 
nefs of heart, that they are perpetual fources of it. In 
a word, the true fpirit of religion cheers, as well asr 
compofes the foul ; it baniflies indeed all levity af 
behaviour, all vicious and diffolute mirth, but in ex- 
change fills the mind with a perpetual ferenity, un- 
interrupted cheerfufaefs, and an habitual inclination 
to pleale others, as well as to be pkafed in itfelf. 

Spectator, Vol. VII. No. 494* 



SCRIPTURES. 

• c JL Cperfuade men to believe the Scriptures, I on- 
ly offer this to men's consideration. If there be a 
God, whofe Providence governs the world, and all 
the creatures in it, is it not reafonable to think that 
he hath a particular care of men, the nobleft part of 
this vifible world ? And feeing he hath made them 
capable of eternal duration $ that he hath provided 
for their eternal happinefs, and fufficiently reveafed 
to them the way to it, and the terms and conditions ot 
it : Now let any man produce any book in the world, 
that pretends to be from God, and to do this ; that 
for the matter of it is worthy of God, the doftrineg 
whereof are fo ufeful, and the precepts fo reasonable, 
and the arguments fo powerful, the truth of all which 
was confirmed by fo many great and unqueftion^bk 
miracles, the relation of which has been tranfmittea 
topofterity in public and authentic records, written 
by thofe who were eye and ear witneffes of what thev 
wrote, zni free from fufpiciouoi^w^ ^«M^"vd&kw»» 
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and defign ; let any produce a book like to this, is 
thefe refpefts ; and which, over and befides, hath 
the power and reafonablenefs of the do&rines e 
tained in it, prevailed fo miraculoufly in the world. 
weak and inconfiderable means, in opposition to all 
wit and power of the world, and under fuch difcc 
agem#nt8 as no other religion was ever aflaulted wi 
let any man bring forth fuch a book, and he hath 
leave to believe it as foon as the bible. But if tt 
be none fuch, as I am well aflured there is not, tl 
every one who thinks God hath revealed himfelf 
men, ought to embrace and entertain the do£hin< 
the Holy Scriptures, as revealed by God." . 

Guardian, Vol. I. No. 



SELF-DENIAL, 

JL HERE are none who deferve fuperiority o 
others in the efteem of mankind, who do not make 
their endeavour to be beneficial to fociety ; and v 
upon all occafions which their circumftances of 
can adminifter, do not take .a certain unfeigned pi 
furc in conferring benefits of one kind or other. Th 
whofe great talents and high birth have placed their 
confpicuous ftations of life, are indifpenfably oblij 
to exert fome noble inclinations for the fervice of 
world, or elfe, fuch advantages become misfortuj 
and {hade and privacy are a more eligible porti 
# Where opportunities and inclinations are given to 
fame per ion, we fometimes fee fublime inftances 
virtue which fo dazzle our imaginations, that we lc 
with fcorn on all which in lower fctnes of life 
may ourfclves be able to praftife. But this is a 
cious way pf thinking ; and it bears fome fpice of 
mantic madnefs for a man to think he mufl grow a 
bitious, or feek adventures to be able to do great 
tions. It is in ev<*,ry maw's ^owex \w the worlds m 
is above mere poverty, not otvVj to fo *&vc^j> ^<st 
bat iieroic. The gTeat iouxvtetvm <& cv<\\ nya 
£l/-4lenial ; and there * no otic *\*m ft* xv« 
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of life but has opportunities of exercifine that noble 
quality, and doing as much as his circumftances will 
bear for the eafe and convenience of other men ; and 
he who does more than ordinary men, upon 
fuch occasions as occur in this life, deferves the value 
of his friends as if he had done enterpriies which are 
ufually attended with the highefl glory. Men of pub* 
lie fpirit differ rather in their circumftances than their 
virtue *, and the man who does aH he can in a low 
ftation, is more a hero than he who omits any worthy 
a&ion he is able to accompiifh in a great one. It is 
not many years ago Gnce Lapirius* in wrong of his el- 
der brother, came to a great eftate by gift of his ra- 
ther, by reafon of the diffolute behaviour of the firft- 
born. Shame and contrition reformed the life of the 
tfifinherited youth, and he became as remarkable for 
his good qualities as formerly for his errors. Lapmns % 
who obferved his brother's amendment, fent him on a 
new-year's day in the morning, the following letter : 



1 



Honored Brother^ 



INCLOSE to you the deeds whereby my father 
gave me this houfe and land : Had he lived till now, 
he would not have bellowed it in that manner * he 
took it from the man jou were, and I reftorc it to the 
saanjtftt are. 

I am, SIR, 

Your affe&ionate brother, 

and humble Servant, 

P.T. 

1 People whofe hearts arc wholly bent towards plea- 
sure, or intent upon gain, never hear of the noble oc- 
currences among men of induftry and humanity. It 
would look like a city romance, to. tell them of the 
generous merchant, who the other day fent this billet 
to an eminent trader under d\&cu\t\e& to S&^Y slx - >5 * sa 
felf; znd in whofe fall manyhutvdie^sNit.^^^v^^ 
perithed ; but becaufe I think tYve\fc\s tsvox**^*- 
trae gallantry ia,it than in an? \ct£x \\vw> «« 
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from Strgpbon to Phillisy I (ball infert it even in the mer- 
cantile, honed ftile in which it was fent. 



-i 



SIR, 



HAVE heard of the cafualties which have involv- 
ed you in extreme diftrefs at this time 5 and knowing 
you to be a man of great good- nature, induftry, and 
probity, have refolved to ftand by you. Be or good 
cheer, the bearer brings with him five thoufand pounds, 
and has my order to anfwer your drawing for as much 
more on my account. I did this in hafte, for fear I 
fhould come too late for your relief ; but you may 
value yourfelf with me to the fum of fifty thoufand 

Eunds ; for I can very cheerfully run the hazard of 
Ing fo much lefs rich than I now am, to fave an 
honeft man whom I love." 

Your friend and Servant, 

W.P. 

I think there is fomewhere in Montaigne, mention 
made of a family book, wherein all the occurrences 
that happened from one generation of that houfe to 
another, were recorded. *\$Ssre there fuch aTmethod 
in the families which are concerned in this generofity, 
it would be an hard tafk for the greateft in Europe to 
give, in their own, an inftance of a benefit better 

E laced, or conferred with a more graceful air. It has 
een heretofore urged how barbarous and inhuman is 
any unjuft ftep made to the difadvantage of a trader ; 
and by how much fuch an a£t towards him is detefta- 
ble, by fo much an a& of kindnefs towards him is 
laudable. I remember to have heard a bencher of the 
Temple tell a ftory of tradition in their houfe, where 
they nad formerly a curftom of choofing kings, for fuch 
* feafon, and allowing him his expences at the charge 
of the fociety : One of our kings, faid my friends, car- 
ried his royal inclination a\\tt\c too tai*soA tarn. ^«vt' 
a committee ordered to \ooV vnto Vivt m^m^twsox. *\ 
his freafury. Among otYvex Otai** * «W«^ ™* 
lis majefty walking »W » ** ***** ^ W 
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heard a poor man fay to another, fuch a fmall (urn 
would make me the happieft man in the world. The 
king out of his royal companion privately inquired in- 
to his chara&er, and finding him a proper obje& of 
charity, fent him the money. When the committee 
read the report, the houfe pafled his accounts with a 
plaudit without farther examination, upon tfre recital 
of this article in them : 1. s. d. 

For making a man happy y I O O *a 

Spectator, Vol. III. No. 248. > 

STORY-TELLING/ 
OM LIZARD told us a ftory, the .other day, of 
fome perfons which our family knew very well, with 
fo much humour a*\d life, that it caufe'd a great deal 
of mirth at the tea-table. Hi& brother Will y the tem- 
plar, was highly delighted with it, and the next day- 
being with fome of his lnns-of-Court acquaintance, re- 
folved (whether out of the benevolence, or the pride of 
his heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 
what he called a plea/ant humour enough, I was in great 
pain for him when I heard him begin, and was not at 
all furprifed to find tire company very little moved by 
it. Will bluihed, looked round the room, and with a 
forced laugh, Faith, gentlemen* faid- he, / do not know tohat 
makes you look fo grave ; it was an admirable fiory when £ 
heard it. 

When I came home I fell into a profound contem- 
plation upon ftory-telling, and as I have nothing fo 
much at heart as the good of my country, I refolved 
to lay down fome precautions upon this fubjeft. 

I have often thought that a ftory-teller is born, as 
'well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that fome men 
have fuch a peculiar caft of mind, that they fee things 
in another light, than men of grave difpofitions. Men 
of a lively imagination, and a mirthful temper, will re- 
prefent things to their hearers in the fame manner as 
they themfelves were affe&ed with them ; and where- 
as lerious fpirits might perhaps have beetv &ftga&&&. **&. 
the right oifome odd occurrences m^t^ti \^vs. jrcc* 
fzme occurrences fliall pleafe theta V& * w&Ariv^ wi^i 
Vol. U. I? d 
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"where the difagreeable parts of the images are cc 
cealed, and thofe only which are pleafing exhibited 
rthe fancy. Story-telling is therefore not an art, 1 
what we call a knack -, it doth not fo much fubfift up 
wit as upon humour \ and I will add, that it is 1 
perfect without proper gefticulations of the bo< 
which naturally attend fuch merry emotions of i 
mind. I know very well, that a certain gravity 
countenance fets fome ftories off to advantage, wh< 
the hearer is to be furprifed in the end ; but this 
by no means a general rule ; for it is frequently cc 
<venient to aid and aflift, by cheerful looks and whi 
fical agitations. I will go yet farther, and affirm tl 
the fuccefe of a (lory very often depends upon 1 
make of the body, and formation ol the features 
him who relates it. I have been of this opinion ei 
iince I criticifed upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. I ve 
often had the weaknefs to repine at the profperity 
his conceits, which made him pafs for a wit with t 
widow at the coffee-houfe, and the ordinary mechi 
ics that frequent it •, nor could I myfelf forbear lauj 
ing at them mod heartily, though upon examinati 
I thought mod cf them very flat and infipid. I fou 
after fome time, that the merit of his wit was found 
upon the making of a fat paunch, and the toffing 
of a pair of rofy jowls. Poor Dick had a fit of fickn* 
which robbed him of his fat and his fame at once ; a 
it was full three months before he regained his repui 
tion, which rofe in proportion to his floridity. He 
now very jolly and ingenious, and hath a good coni 
.tut ion for wit. 

Thofe who are thus adorned with the gifts of r 

ture, are apt to (hew their parts with too much ofte 

tation: I would therefore advife all the piofeflbrs 

ibis art never to tell ftories, but as they teem to gr< 

out of the fubjeft matter of the converfation, or, 

they ierve to iiluftrate ox enliven it. Stories that s 

very common are generaM^ YtWotafc \ \s\x?e^ \*t«a 

Jy introduced, provided the\ V* <^M VvEfttk ^ 

mentioned byway of attukon. %fc t «B&wj 

gather new, £hould raet\* ^»^», ^a 
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fhort and pertinent chara&er of the chief perfons con* 
eerned ; becaufe by that means, you make the compa- 
ny acquainted with them ; and it is a certain rule, tnat 
flight and trivial accounts of thofe who are familiar to 
us, adminifter more mirth than the bright eft points of 
wit in unknown characters. A little circumftance, in 
the complexion or drefs of the man you are talking 
of, fets his image before the hearer, if it be chofen apt- 
ly for the ftory. Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after 
having made his filters merry with an account of a for- 
mal old man's way of complimenting, owned very 
frankly, that his ftory would not have been "worth one 
farthing, if he had made the hat of him whom he re- 
prefented one inch narrower. Befides the marking 
diftinft characters, and fele&ing pertinent circum- 
ftances, it is likewife neceflary to leave off in time^ . 
and end fmattly. So that there is a kind of drama in 
forming a ftory, and the manner of conducting and 
pointing it is the fame as in an epigram. It is a mis- 
erable thing after one hath raifed the expectation of 
the company . by humorous characters, and a pretty- 
conceit, to purfue the matter too far. There is no re- 
treating ; and how poor is it for a ftory-teller to end £ 
his relation by faying, That's all ! 

As the choofing of pertinent circumftances is the ■ 
life of a ftory, and that wherein humour principally 
confifts ; fo the collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very bane and opiates of converfation. Old 
men are great tranfgreffors tlus way. Poor Ned Poppf 
— He's gone ! — was a very hone ft man, but was fo 
exceflively tedious over his pipe, that he was not to be 
endured. He knew fo -exactly what they had for din- - 
ner when fuch a thing happened ; in what^ditch his 
bay ftone-horfe had his fprain at that time, and how 
his mart John — no, 'twas William, ftarted a hare in the 
common field, that he never got to an end of his tale* 
Then he was extremely particular in marriages and in- 
termarriages, and couiins twice ox \Jkc\ca \«cmr^\ 
and whether fuch a thing had \wop\^x^& ■afc. <&«. > ^ x ^ 
md of July, or the beginning oi KwjaSu ^v**^ 
urvellous tendency likewife to tfvgc^Svom \ \»v«sw 
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that if a confiderable perfon was mentioned in his f 
ry, he would ftraightway launch out into an cpifc 
of hirn ; and again, if in that perfon's ftory he 1 
occasion to remember a third man, he broke off, a 
gave us his hiftory, and fo on. He always puts mc 
mind of what Sir William Temple informs us of 
rale-tellers in the north of Ireland, who are hired 
tell ftories of giants and inchanters to lull people 
fleep. Thefe niftorians are obliged, by their barga 
to go on without flopping ; fo that wnen the pati 
hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is fure 
find the operator proceeding in his work. Ned p 
cured the like effect in me the lall time I was with h 
As he was in the third hour of his ftory, and v 
thankful that his memory did not fail him, I fa: 
nodded in the elbow-chair. He was much offem 
at this, till I told him, Old friend \you have your infirn 
and 1 have mine. 

But of all evils in ftory-telling, the humour of t 
ing tales one aftdfr another, in great numbers, is 
leaft fupportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his fon g 
my lady Lizard great offence in this particular. 
Barry hath what they call a firing of ftories, whicl 
tells over every Chnftmas. When our family v: 
there, we are conftantly, after fupper, entertai 
with the Glaftonbury thoin. When we have wonc 
ed at that a little, Aye y but father , faith the fon, let us h 
thefpirit in the wood. After that hath been laughed 
jfye, hut father } cues the booby again, tell us bonuyoufi 
ed the robber, dlack-a-day, faith Sir Harry, with a frfl 
and rubbing his forehead, / have almoft forgot that f 
it is apleafant conceit to be jure. Accordingly he t 
that, and twenty more in the fame independent 
der, and without the leaft variation at this day, as 
hath done to 'my knowledge, ever fince the revoluti 
I muft not forget a very odd compliment that Sir h 
ry always makes my lady when he dines here. A: 
dinner he ftrokes his oe\b(,a.nd. &N*wthafeig 
concern in his countenance, MaAam % 1 Ha<v* Ujt bj 2 
S«f. Ho<w fo, Sir Hatrj •. T^Y\e* nvj ^V ™ 
fi f S he, I have loft awjgcc Ilcnt Jiomacb. K\. Vk»* 
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and heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. 
Annabelle. This is the thirty-third time that oir Harry 
path been thus arch, and I can bear it no longer. 

As the telling of (lories is a great help and life to 
converfation, I always encourage them, if they arc 
pertinent and innocent j in oppofition to thofe gloo- 
my mortals, who difdain every tning but matter of fad. 
Thofe grave fellows are my averfion, who fift every 
thing with the utmoft nicety^ and find the malignity 
of a lye in a piece of humour, pufhed a little beyond 
exaft truth. I likewife have a poor opinion of tnofe f 
who have got a trick of keeping a fteady countenance, 
that cock their hats, and look grum when a pleafant 
thing is faid, and afk, Willy mndwbat then ? Men of wit 
and parts (hould treat one another with benevolence ; , 
and I will lay it down as a maxim, that if you feem , 
to have a good opinion of another man's wit, he will * 
allow you to have judgment. 

Guardian,. Vol. I. No. 42... 

Z TIMET 

^ JL WAS yefterday purfiiing the hint which I men- - 
r tioned in my laft paper, and comparing together the 
induftry of man with that of other creatures ; in . 
which I could not but obfetve, that notwithftanding 
. we were obliged by duty to keep ourfelves in conftant : 
employ, after the fame manner as inferior animals ar« 
prompted to it by inftinft, we fall very (hort of them . 
in this particular. ' We are here the more inexcufable* . 
becaufe there is a greater variety of bufinefs to which 
we may apply ourfelves.- Reafon opens to us a large : 
field or anahs, which other creatures are not capable 
of. Beads of prey, and I believe of all other kinds, , 
in their natural date, of being, divide their time be- 
tween a&ionand reft.»\ They arc always at work or ■ 
afleep. .In {hort their waking hours are wholly taken * 
lap in Stt^ng after their food, or in confurning it. 
The humra fpecies only, to the great reproach .of our 
natures, are filled with comphuits* thax tit Aa<* \>o*£» , 
Juavj §n them 9 that they d$ not know 'what to do «u>UH t\in»~ 

Jtf<ves, that they art at a lofi how to f aft cn*oj tfew **•* 
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with many of the like fliameful murmurs, which * 
often find in the mouths of thofe who are ftiled res 
fonable beings. How monftrous are fuch expreflioi 
among creatures, who have the labours of the mini 
as well as thofe of the body, to furnifh them with pr< 
per employments ; who, beiides the budnefs of the 
proper callings and profeflions, can apply themfelv< 
to the duties of religion, to meditation, to the readir 
of ufeful books, to difcourfe ; in a word, who m; 
exercife themfelves in the unbounded purfuits • 
knowledge and virtue, and every hour of their liv 
make themfelves wifer or better than they were befoi 

After having been taken up for fome time in tr. 
courfe of thought, I diverted myfelf with a book, a 
cording to my ufual cuftom, in order to unbend n 
mind before I went to fleep. The book I made u 
of on this occafion was Lucian> where I amufed n 
thoughts for about an hour among the dialoguea 
the dead, which in all probability produced the f< 
lowing dream : — 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance oft 
infernal regions, where I law Rhadamantbusy one 
the judges of the dead, feated in his tribunal. On 1 
left nand flood the keeper of Erebus ; on his right, t 
keeper of Elyfium. I was told he fat upon women tt 
day, theie being feveral of the fex lately arrived, w] 
had not yet their manfions afligned them. I was fi 
jftifed to hear him afk every one of them the far 
queftion, namely, What haw you bun doing ? Upon tl 

aueftion being propofed to the whole affembly, th 
ared one upon another, as not knowing what to a 
fwer. He then intenogated each of them feparate! 
Madam, fays he, to the firft of them, you have be 
upon the earth about fifty years ; What have you be 
doing all this while ? Doing, fays (he, really I do i 
know what I have been doing ; 1 defire I may ha 
time given .me to recollect. After about half an hoo 
paufe,(he told him, that (he had been playing at crirn 
upon which Rbadamanthus beckoned to the keeper 
his left-hand to take hex into cudody. And yc 

jtfadaoij fay 5 the^d^e, \]taxAo^ ^\^ 
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languifhing air, r think you fct out for this place in 
your nine and twentieth year ; what have you been do- 
ing all this while ? I had a great deal of bufinefs oil 
my hands, fays (he, being taken up the firft twelve years 
of my life in dreiling a jointed baby, and all the re- 
maining part of it in reading plays and romances. Ve- 
ry well, lays he, you have employed your time to a 
good purpofe. Away with her. Trie next was a 
plain country-woman : Well, Miftrefs, fays Rkadamau* 
thus, and what have you been doing ? An't pleafe your 
worihip, fays me, I did not live quite forty years, and 
in that time brought my hufband feven daughters,, 
made him nine thoufand cheefes, and left my eldeft 
girl with him, to look after his houfe in my abfente* 
and who I may venture to fay is as pretty a houfe- 
wife as any in the country. Rkadamantbus fmiled at 
the fimplicity of the good woman, and ordered ihe 
keeper of Elyfium to take her into his care. And you, 
fair lady, fays he, what have you beendoing thefe five and 
thirty years ? I have been doing no hurt, I aflure you, 
Sir, laid fhe. That is well, fays he* but what good 
have you been doing i The lady was in great confu- 
fion at this que ft ion, and not knowing what to anfwer, 
the two keepers leaped out to feize her at the fame 
time ; the one took her by the hand to convey her to 
Elyfium ; the other caught hold of her to carry hei away 
to Erebus. But Rhadamantkut obferving an ingenuous* 
mode ft y in her countenance and behaviour, hy them 
both let her k>ofe, and fet her aiide for a re-examina- 
tion when he was more at leifure. An old woman, of 
a proud and foui look, prefented herfelf next at the 
bar, and being afked what lbe had been doing : Tru- 
ly, fays ihe, I lived threefcore and ten years in a very 
wicked world, and was fo angry at the behaviour of a 
parcel of young flirts, that 1 pail mo ft of my I a ft 
years in condemning the follies of the times \ I 
was every day blaming the ftlly condu& of people 
about me, in order to deter thofe I converfed with* 
from falling into the like errors and m\fcwTO^g£%« 
Very well, fays Radamanthus> b\xt &\& ^\x Y<£*^ ^ 

&me watchful eye over yam awn*&Yro&^ ^V^ 
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ly, fays (he, I was fo taken up with pulflifhing the faults 
of others, that I had no time to confider my own. 
Madam, fays Rkadamanthus, be pleafed to file of to the 
left, and make room for the venerable matron that 
(lands behind you. Old gentlewoman, fays he, I 
think you are forefcore ? You have heard the queftion, 
what have you been doing fo long in the world i Ah, 
Sir ! fays fne, I have been doing what I fhould not 
have done, but I had made a firm refolution to have 
changed my life, if I had not been fnatched off by an 
untimely end. Madam, fays he, you will pleafe to 
follow your leader ; and fpying another of the fame 
age, interrogated her in the fame form. To which 
the matron replied, I have been the wife of a hufband 
who was as dear to me in his old age as in his youth. 
I have been a mother, and very happy in my children, 
whom 1 have endeavoured to bring up in every thin* 
that is good. My eldeft fon is bled by the poor, and 
gloved by every one who knows him. I lived within 
my own family, and left it much more wealthy than 
I found it. RbadamaHthusj who knew the value of 
the old lady, foiled upon her in fuch a manner, that 
the keeper of Elyfium* who knew his office, reached 
out his hand to her. He no fooner touched her, 
but her wrinkles vanifhed, her eyes fparkled, her 
cheeks glowed with blufhes, and fhe appeared in full 
bloom and beauty. A young woman obfi rving that 
this oifijjr, who conduced the happy to JBly/sum, was 
fo great a btautifier^ longed to be in nib hands, fo that 
preffing through the croud, fhe was the next that ap- 
peared at the bar. And being afked what fhe had 
teen doing the five and twenty years that fhe had r al 
in the world : I have endeavoured, fays fhe, ever fince 
I came to years of difcretion, to make myfelf love- 
ly, and gain admirers. In order to it, I paft my,- 
time in oottiing up Af*>-dew, inventing white-afhes, 
mixing colours, cutting out patches, confulting my 
glafs, fuiting my complexion, tearing off my tucker,, 
finking my ftays^r— *&*^«»Mw, without hearing her 
Qut, gave the figir*to take Y^t o$. \J^ox\ the ap- - 
groMh of the keeper q£ Srcbw tat wW\i4R.^\aA 
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face was puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 
perfon loft in deformity. 

I was then furprifed with a diftant found of a whole 
troop of females who came forward laughing, fing- 
ing and dancing. I was very defirous to know the 
reception they would meet with, and withal was very 
apprehenfive, that Radamanthus would fpoii their mirth : 
but at their nearer approach the noife grew fo very 
great that it awakened me. 

I lay fome time refle£iing in myfelf on the oddr 
nefs of this dream, and could not forbear a (king my 
own heart, what I was doing : I anfwered myfelr, 
that I was writing Guardians. If my readers make as 
good a ufe of this work as I defign they mould, I hope 
it will never be imputed to me as a work that is vain 
and unprofitable.- 

I {hall conclude with recommending to them the 
fame fhort felf-examination. If every one of them 
frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and confid- 
ers what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, 
or what is worfe, the vicious moments of life, lift up 
his mind when it is running on in a feries of indif- 
ferent a&ions ; and encourage him when he is enga- 
ged in thofe which are virtuous and laudable. In a 
word, it will very much alleviate that guilt which the 
bed of men have reafon to acknowledge in their dai- 
ly confeflions, of leaving undone thofe things which thejf 
ought to have done ; and dcing thofe things which they ought 
not to have done. Guardian, Vol. II. No. 15&. 

TRAVELLING. 
Mr. Spectator, 

xl LADY of my acquaintance, for whom I have 
too much refpeft to be eafy while flie is doing an in- 
difcreet a£fcion, has given occafion to this trouble : 
She is a widow, to whom the indulgence of a tender 
huiband has intruded the management- of a very 
gre it fortune, and a fon about fixteen, both which (he 
is extremely fond of. The bov Y\s& ^vcte <&<&*& tshAl- 
die Gze, neither ihining nor deip\c&tatWv^\&& \?SW 
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the common cxercifes of his years with tolerable ai 
vantage, but is withal what you would call a forwai 
youth : By the help of this qualification, which ferv' 
as a varnifh to all the reft, h« is enabled to m ike tt 
bed ule of his learning, and difplay it at full lengi 
upon all occafions. Laft fummer he diftinguifh* 
himfclf two or three times very remarkably, by pus 
zling the Vicar before an aflembly of moft or tl 
ladies in the neighbourhood ; and from fuch weighi 
confidcrationsas thefe,as it too often unfortunately fal 
out, the mother is become invincibly perfuaded th 
her fon is a great i'cholar ; and that to chain hi 
down to the ordinary methods of education with ot) 
ers of his age, would be to cramp his faculties, an 
do an irreparable injury to his wonderful capacity. 

I happened to vifit at the houfe laft week, and mi 
ring the young gentleman at the tea-table, where 1 
feldom fails to officiate, could not upon fo extraordin 
ry a circumftance avoid inquiring after him. M 
lady told me, he was gone out with her woman, i 
order to mike fome preparations for their equipage 
for (he intended very fpeedily to carry him to trav< 
The oddnefs of the expreffion (hocked me a little 
however, I foon recovered my felf enough to let hi 
know, that all I was willing to undcrftand by 
was, that (he defigned this fummer to (hew her fc 
his eftate in a diftant country, in which he ha 
never yet been. But (he foon took care to rob n 
of that agreeable miftake, and let me into the who 
affair. She enlarged upon young matter's prodigioi 
improvements, and his comprehenfive knowledge < 
all book-learning : Concluding, that it was now hig 
time he fhould be acquainted with men and things 
that (he had refolved he fhould make the tour < 
France and Italj> but could not bear to have him oi 
of her fight, and therefore intended to go aloe 
with him. 

I was going to rally her for fo extravagant a n 

folution, out found myfelf not in a fit humour I 

meddle with a fubjeft that <te.TCro\dsd the moft fo 

and delicate touch ima£in?\&t. \ w&a&WNiAtaw 
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ping fomething that might feem to bear hard either 
upon the fon's abilities, or the mother's difcretion ; 
being fenfible that in both thefe cafes, though fup- 
ported with all the powers of reafon, I fhould, in- 
ltead of gaining her ladyfhip over to my opinion, on- 
ly expofe myfelf to her difefteem ; I tlierefore im- 
meJiately determined to refer the whole matter to 
the Spectator. 

"When I came to refleft at night, as my cuftom is, 
upon the occurrences of the day, I could not but be- 
lieve that this humour of carrying a boy to travel in 
his mother's lap, and that upon pretence of learning 
men and things ; is a cafe of" an extraordinary nature, 
and carries on it a particular ftamp of folly. I did 
not remember to have met with its parallel within 
the compafs of my observation, though I could call to 
mind fome not extremely unlike it : From hence my 
thoughts took occafion to ramble into the general no- 
tion of travelling, as it is now made a part of educa- 
tion. Nothing is more frequent than to take a lad 
from grammar, and putting him under the tuition of 
fome poor fcholar, wno is willing to be banifhed for 
thirty pounds a year, and a little victuals, fend him 
crying and fniveling into foreign countries. Thus 
he fpends his time as children do at puppet-fhows, and 
with much the fame advantage, in {taring and gaping 
at an amazing variety of ftrange things ; ftrange in- 
deed to one who is not prepared to comprehend the 
reafons and meaning of them ; while he fhould be 
laying the folid foundations of knowledge in his mind, 
and furniflrng it with juft rules to direct his future 
progrefs in life under fome ikilful mailers of the art 
t>f inftru&ion. 

Can there be a more aftonifhing thought in nature, 
than to confider how men fhould fall into fo palpable 
a mi flake ? It is a large field, and may very well ex- 
ercife a fprightlv genius ; but I do not remember 
you have yet taken a turn in it. I wifh, Sir, you' 1 
would make people underftand, that tra^tl is really 
th laft Aep to be taken in the \\\ftSx.\sX\oxv o\ ^<as^\ 
*ad toktout with it, is tobeginNrt^TOjfc^i $as*&k«». 
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Certainly the true end of vifiting foreign parts, is 
to look into their cuftoms and policies, and obferve 
in what particulars they excel or come fhort of our 
own ; to unlearn fome odd peculiarities in our man- 
ners, and wear off fuch aukwarct ftiffneffes and affec- 
tations in our behaviour, as poflibly may have been 
contracted from conftantly ^(Tociating with one na- 
tion of men, by a more free, general, and mixed 
converlation. but how can any of I :fe advanta- 
ges be attained by one who is a mere l\x :nger to the 
cuftoms and polices of his native country, and has 
not yet fixed in his mind the firft principles of 
manners and behaviour i 5 To endeavour it is to build 
a gaudy ftruchire without any foundation ; or, if I 
may be allowed the eypreflion, to work a rich em- 
broidery upon a cob-wet. 

Another end <<f travelling, which deferves to be 
confidered, is the improving our tafte of the beft of 
authors of antiquity, by feeing the places where they 
lived, and of which they wrote ; to compare the natu- 
ral face of the country with the delcription they 
have given us, and obferve how well the picture 
agrees with the original. This muft certainly be a 
moft charming exercife to the mind that is rightly 
turned for it ; befides that, it may in a good meafure 
be made fubfervient to morality, if the perfon is 
capable of drawing juft conclufions concerning the un- 
certainty of human thimj3, from the ruinous alter- 
ations time and barbarity nave brought upon fo many 
palaces, cities,and whole countries, which make the molt 
llluftrious figure in hiflory. And this hint may be not a 
little improved by examining every little foot of ground 
that we find celebrated as the fcene of fome Famous 
a&ion, or retaining any footfteps of a Cato, Cicerc, or 
Brutus i or fome fuch great and virtuous man. A nearer l 
view of any fuch particular, though really lutle and 
trifling in itfelf, nwry fervfc tta mote oowerfully tt> 
warm a generous mind to at\ caNAtfooa. <& tass Va- 
lues, and a greateT ardency ot *mV\u^ xaNRKjate^w 
Bright examples, if it comes &*Vj ^W^J^S 
P»ed for the impxcJ&oo. *«*.*» \V*k»M~ ~ 
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hardly think thofe to be, who are fo far from enter-* 
ing into the fenfe and fpirit of the ancients, that they 
do not yet under ftand their language with any exaftnefs* 
But I have wandered from my purpofe, which was 
only to defire you to fave, if pouible, a fond Englijb 
mother, and a mother's o-wn fon, from being (hewn a 
ridiculous fpeftacie through the mod polite parts of 
Europe. . Pray tell them, that though to be fea-fick, or 
jumbled in an outlandifh ftage-coach, may perhaps be 
healthful for the conftitution of the body, yet it is 
apt to caufe fuch a dizzinefs in young, empty heads, 
as too often lafts their life-time. 

/ am 9 Sir, j our moft humble Servant, 

PHILIP HOMEBRED. 
Seectator, Vol. V, No. 364. 
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T VIRTUE. 

HERE are but few men, who are not ambitious 
" of diftinguifliing themfelves in the nation or country 
where they live, and as growing confiderable among 

(thofe with whom they converfe. There is a kind of 
grandeur and re£pe£t, which themeaneft and moft in- 
~-«gnificant part or mankind endeavour to procure in 
I the little circle of their friends and acquaintance. The 
poor eft mechanic, nay the man who lives upon com- 
mon alms, gets him his fet of admirers, and delights ill 
that fuperiority which he enjoys over thofe who arc 
■ in fome refpe&s beneath him. 

All fuperiority and pre-eminence that one man can 
have over another, may be reduced to the notion of 
quality > which confidered at large, is either that of 
fortune; body, or mind. The firft is that which con- 
fifts in birth, title, or riches j and is the moft foreign 
to our natures, and what we can the leaft call our own 
of any of the three kinds of quality. In relation to 
the body, quality arifes from health, ftrength, or beau- 
ty ; which are nearer to us, and more a part of our* 
fclves than the former. Quality, as it regards the 
mind, has its rife from knowledge or virtue s ycA. v^ 
that which is more effentialto us> asiA. vcvoxe. \xvX\s*fc\£^ 
united with us than cither of the o&cc V*<* 
Vol. II. £ c 
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As virtue is the mod reasonable and genuine fource 
.of honour, we generally find in titles an intimation of 
ibme particular merit that mould recommend men to 
the high ftations which truy poffefs. Holinefs is af« 
cribed to the Pope ; majefty to Kings ; ferenity or 
mildnefs of temper to Princes j excellence or perfec- 
tion to AmbaflTadors ; grace to Archbifhops ; honour 
to Peers ; worfhip or venerable behaviour to Ma- 
giflrates ; and reverence, which is oi the fame import 
as the former, to the inferior Clergy. 

The death-bed (hews the emptinefs of titles in a 
true l : .ght. A poor difpuited {inner lies trembling 
undcv tae I'pprenenfions of the ftate he is entering on; 
anci is riked by a grave attendant how his holinefs 
{loes : Another hear;: himfelf addrefied under the 
title o! highnefs or excellency, who lies under fuch 
mean circumilancc s of morality as are the diigrace of 
jhumnn nature. Titles at fuch a time look rather like 
infults and mockery, than refpeft. 

The truth oi it is, honours are in this world under 
no regulation ; true quality is ncgle&cd, virtue is 
.oppreffrd* and vice triumphant. The lait day will 
reel if y this diforder, and allien to every one a ft> 
tion {uitable tc the dignity of his character ; rank* 
wili be then adj'ifted, and precedency fet right. 

Men in fcriuture are ca i led ftr angers and fojournenvf* 
4ti earth , and lite a pilgrimage. Several Heathen as well 
as Chriilian authors, under the fame kind of meta- 
phor, have reprefented the world as an Inn, which was 
only defigned to furnifli us with accommodations ilk 
this our paffage. It is therefore very abfurd to think' 
*■■ of fetting up our reft before we come to our journey'* 
end, and not rather to take care of the reception we 
fliall there meet, than to fix our thoughts on the lit- 
tle conveniences and advantages which we enjoy one 
above another in the way to if. 

Epiftetus makes ufe of another kind of allufion, 
which is very beautuul, *tv& ^^ttWW^yww to 
incline us to be fattsrkd Nntb. ^ ?*%. y& N^e^ww* 
dencc has placed us. ^T e ««^»» ^X^^ J 1 ? 
fteatrc, where CTcry w*\» l ^ .«****^ 
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The great duty which lies upon a man is to a& his 
part in perfe&ion. We may indeed fay, that our 
part does not fuit us, and that we could aft anoth- 
er better. But this (fays the philofopher) is not our 
buGnefs. Ail that we are concerned in is to excel in 
the part which is given us. If it be an improper one,, 
the fault is not in us, but in him who has caft our fev- 
eral parts, and is the great Difpofer of the drama. J 

The part that was a£ted by this philofopher him- ' 
felf was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and , 
died a flave. His motive to contentment in this par- 
ticular, receives a very great enforcement from the 
above-mentioned confideration, if we remember that 
our parts in the other world will be new caft) and that 
mankind will be there ranged in different ftations of 
fuperiority and pre-eminence, in proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in virtue, and perform-- 
ed in their feveral pods of life the duties which be- 
long to them. 

There are many beautiful paffages in the little apo- 
cryphal book, entitled, the Wifdom of Solomon) to fefc 
forth the vanity of honour, and the like temporal 
bleflings which are in fo great repute among meiv 
and to comfort thofe who have not the poffeSion <jc 
them. It reprefents in very warm and noble term* 
this advancement of a good man in the other world, 
and the great furprife which it will produce among 
thofe who are his fuperiors in this. Then (hall the 
righteous man ftand in great boldnefs before the face 
of fuch as have affli£ted him, and made no account of 
his labours. When they fee it, they (hall be troubled 
with terrible fear, and (hall be amazed at the ftrange- 
nefs of his falvation, fo far beyond all that they look* 
ed for. And they repenting and groaning for an- 
guifh of fpirit, fhall fay within themfelves ; this was 
he whom we had fometime in derifion, and a proverb 
of reproach. We fools accounted his life madnefs r 
and his end to be without honour. How is he num- 
bered among the children of God, and his lot is among' 
the faints ! 

// the reader would fee the defcu^uow s& ^ \&R. ^n* 
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ispaffe d away in vanity, and among the fhadows of 
pomp and greatnefs, he may fee it finely drawn in the 
lame place. In the mean time, fince it is neceflary in 
the prefent conftitution of things, that order and dif- 
tinction fhould be kept in the world, we (hould be 
" happy, if thofe who enjoy the upper ftations in it, 
would endeavour to furpafs others in virtue, as much 
tas in rank, and by their humanity and condefcenfion 
make their fuperiority eafy and acceptable to thofe 
who are beneath them ; and if, on the contrary, thofe 
who are in meaner pods of life, would confider how 
they may better their condition hereafter, and by juft 
deference and fubmiffion to their fuperiors, make 
them happy in thofe bleilings with which Providence 
has thought fit to diftinguifh them. 

Spectator, Vol. III. No'. 219, 

WESTMINSTER- ABBEY. 
HEN I am in a fevious humour, I very often 
walk by myfelf in IViJiminfter- Abbey - y where the gloomi- 
nefs of the place, and the ufe to which it is applied, 
with the folemnity of the building, and the condition 
tof the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind 
^Sth a Kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulnefs, 
that is not difagreeable. I yefterday pafled a whole 
afternoon in the church- yard, the cloifters, and the. 
church, amufing myfelf with the tombftones and in- 
fcriptions, that I met with in thofe feveral regions of 
the dead* Moft of them recorded nothing elle of the 
buried perfon, but that he was born upon one day and 
died upon another : The whole hiftory of his life be- 
ing comprehended in thofe two circumftances, that 
are common to all mankind. I could not but look 
upon thofe regifters of exiftence, whether of brafs or 
marble, as a kind of fatyr upon the departed perfons ; 
who had left no other memorial of them, but that they 
were born, and that they died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained my- 
felf with the digging of a grave ; and faw in every. 
Jhovel-full of it that was thrown up, the fragment of 
a bone or fkull internuxt vrix\i 1 Vaiu£ oS. ^reftx wv^Vtax* 
*ug earth that fome time 01 crthexYuaA * ^a«& \sw ^« 
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zompofition of an human body. Upon this I began 
to conlider with myfelf what innumerable multitudes' 
of people lay confuted together under the pavement 
of th it ancient Cathedral ; how men and women, 
friends and enemies, priefts and foldiers, monks and. 
prebendaries, were crumbled among ft one another, 
and blended together in the fame common mafs ; 
how beauty, ftrength, and youth, with old age, weak- 
nefs, and deformity, lay undiftinguiflied in the fame 
promifcuous heap of matter. 

After having thus furveyed this great magazine of 
mortality, as it. were in the lump ; I examined it more 
particularly by the accounts which I found on feverat 
of the monuments which are raifed in every quarter 
of that ancient fabrick. Some of them were covered 
with fuch extravagant epitaphs, that if it were pofii- 
ble for the dead psrfon to be acquainted with thcm> 
he would biufh at the praifes which his friends have - 
beftowed upon him. There are others fo exceflively 
modeft, that they deliver the character of the perfon 
departed, in Greek or tiehre<w y and by that means are 
not under ft ood once in a twelve month. In the po- 
etical quarter, I found their were poets who had no>: 
monuments, and monuments who had no poets yt. 
obferved indeed that the prefent war had filled the 
church with many of thefe uninhabited monuments, 
which had been ere&ed to the memory of perfons 
whofe bodies were perhaps buried in the plains o£ 
Blenheim^ or in the bofom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with feve- 
ral modern epitaphs, which are written with great ele- 
gance of expreflion, and juftnefs of thought ; and 
therefore do honour to the living, as well as to the 
dead. As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea 
of the ignorance or politenefs of a nation, from the 
turn of their public monuments and inferiptions, they 
fiiould be fubinitted to the perufal of men of learn- 
ing and genius, before they are put in execution. Sir 
Qloudejley Shove? & monument has very Jjfeen Jjiven me 
gr rif offence : Inftead of the braveT^f*«rf EngjLtfli 
Admiral, which was the diftm&uV&vctf^ OkIv*&SX *&. 
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tHat plain, gallant man, he is reprefented on his tor 
by the figuie of a beau, d re fled in a long perriw 
aiixl repofing himfelf upon velvet cufhions unde 
canopy of ftate. 1 he inscription is anfwerable to i 
monument ; for inftead of celebrating the many 
markable actions he had performed in the fervice 
his country, it acquaints us only with the manner 
his death, in which it was impofiible for him to r< 
any honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to defr. 
for want of genius, (hew an infinitely greater tafte 
antiquity and politenefs in their buildings and wo 
of this nature, than what we meet with in thofe of < 
own country. The monuments of their Admir; 
which have been erefted at the public expence, 
prefent them like themfelves ; and are adorned w 
xoftral crowns, and naval ornaments j with beaut: 
fe (toons of fea-weeds, (hells, and coral. 

But to return to our fubjed : I have left the rep 

itory of one of our Enilijb Kings for the contemplat 

of another dwy, when I fhall find myfelf difpoled 

fo ferious an amufement. I know that enterta 

xnents of this nature are apt to raife dark and difi 

thoughts in timorous minds, and gloomy imagi 

tions ; but for my own part, though I am always 

rious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy j ; 

can therefore take^a view of nature in her deep ; 

foiemn fecnes, with the fame plcafure as in hr r rr 

gay and delightful ones. By this means I can 

prove myfelf with thofe objects, which others cm 

er with terror. When I look upon the tombs of 

great, every emotion of envy dies in me; whe: 

read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordir 

deiire goes out ; when I meet with the grief of 

rent;* upon a tomb (tone, my heart melts with cc 

rifion; when I fee the tomb of the parents th< 

civi:s, I confider the vanity of grieving for thofe wh 

we mull quickly follow : When 1 fee kings lying 

ihoic who depofed them, when I confider rival i 

pheed fide by fide, or the \\oVj ms.w ^i\\a &\N\&fcfc 

world wirfv their contefts ati& &&y\\«*, \ ^^. 

forTowan9$i\ >m{hment on tV k e\\^u^^u^ 

lions, and debates o£ pwntok^ >n*k* * v 
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feveral dates of the tombs, of feme who died yefterday* 
and fome fix hundred years ago, I confider that great 
day when we (hall all of us be cotemporaries, and 
make our appearance together. 

Spectator, Vol. I. No. 20V 

YARICO-/fcr Story. 
RIETTA is vifited by all perfons of both fexes* 
who have any pretence to wit and gallantry. She is 
in that time of life which is neither affe&ea with the 
follies of youth, or infirmities of age ; and her con* 
verfation is fo mixed with gaiety and prudence, that 
flie is agreeable both to the young, and the old. Her 
bel aviour is very frank, without being in the haft 
blameable : And as flie is out of the traclv of ar.y 
amorous or ambitious purfuits of her own, her vifi- 
tants entertain her with accounts of themfelves very 
freely, whether they concern their paflions or trrir 
interefts. I made her a vifit this afternoon, hav ng 
been formerly introduced to the honour of her ac- 
quaintance, by my friend Will Honeycomb, who 
has prevailed upon her to admit me fometimvS into 
her affembly, as a civil, inoffenfive man, I found her 
Accompanied with one perfon only, a common -place 
talker, who, upon my entrance, arofe, and after a vtry 
flight civility, lat down again ; then turning to Arietta* 
purfue 1 his difcourfe, which I found was upon the old 
topic of conftancy in love. He went on with great 
facility in repeating what he talks of every day in his. 
life •, and with the ornaments of infignincant laughs 
and geftures, enforced hi' arguments by quotations out 
of plays and fongs, which allude to the perjuries of 
thr fair, and the general levity of women. Methoueht 
hMlrove to fhine more than ordinarily in his talka- 
tive way, that he might intuit my iil nee, and difHn- 
§uifh kimfelf before a wom.m ot Ariettas taite and un- 
:rftanding. She had often an inclination to inter- 
rupt him, but could find no oppor unity, till the U.- 
rum ccdfed o/irfdf ; which did v\ov \a\v\\r. V\\ x^ 
pented and murdered the ceAebiAVid Wov^ o^x^^-V* 
Jfa* matron. c 

When flie had a little iccon«^ te^^ 
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ferious anger flic was in, flic replied in the following 
manner : 

Sir, when I confider how perfe&ly new all you 
have laid on this fubjeft is, and that the ftory you 
have given us, is not quite two thoufand years old, 
I cannot but think it a piece of prefumption to dif- 
putc with you : But your quotations put me in mind 
of the fable of the lion and the man. The man walk- 
ing with that noble animal, (hewed him, in the often- 
tation of human Superiority, the figit of a man killing a 
lion. Upon which the lion faid very juftly, we liens 
are none of us paint ers, elfe <we could Jhc<w a hundred men kiU 
ltd b lions, for one lion killed by a man. You men arc 
writers, and can repreient us women as unbecoming 
as you pleafc in your works, while we are unable to 
return the injury. Such a writer, I doubt not was 
the celebrated Petronius, who invented the pleafant ag- 
gravations of the frailty of the Ephefian lady ; but 
when we confider this queftion between the fezes* 
which has been either a point of difpute or raillery 
ever fince there were men and women, let us take faas 
from plain people, and from fitch as have not either 
ambition or capacity to embellifh their narrations with i 
any beauties of imagination. I was the other day 
amufing myfelf with Ligon's account of Barbados I 
And, in anlwerto your well-wrought tale, I will give 
you (as it dwells upon my memory) out of that honeft. 
traveller, in his fifty fifth page, the hiftory of Inkle and 
Tar i co. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged »t wen ty years, em* 

barked in the Downs, on the fhip called the AckiU 

Us, bound for the Wtft-Indies, on the itfth of June, 

1674, in order to improve his fortune by trade and 

merchandife. Our advc nturer was the third fon of 

an eminent citizen, who had taken particular care to- 

iaitil into his mind an early love of gain, by making. 

him. ^ perfect matter of numbers, and consequently 

givi 1^ him a quick \ V:w oi \ofe vaA. ^j&raita^e, an& 

preventing the natuta\ \tttfpi\fe* oi V\* 'aaSSraw^ \b* 

prep<rmffion towards \\\s vfcWt^.%. ^vfck * xsuA 

Am* turned, youn* InkU. YiaA * V*fa* **<^\ ^ 

grfceatte, a ruduy vi©*" mfc* co^xi^^**«* 
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in his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair loofely flowing 
on his {houiders. It happened, in the courle of the 
voyage, that the Achilles, 111 fome diftrefs, put into a 
Cieek on the main of America, in fearch of provifions. 
The youth, who is the hero of my ftory, among oth- 
ers went aftiore on this occafion. From their firft 
landing they were obferved by a party of Indians, who 
hid themfelves in the woods tor that purpofe. The 
Englijh unadvifedly marched a great diftance from 
the (hore into the country, and were intercepted by 
the natives, .who flew the greateft number of them. 
Our adventurer efcaped among others, by flying into 
a foreft. Upon his coming into a remote and path- 
lefs part ot the wood, he threw himfelf, tiicd, 
and breathlefs, on a little hillock, when an /*- 
dian maid ruined from a thicket behind him. After 
the firft furpriz^, they appeareA mutually agreeable 
to each other. If the European was highly charmed 
with the limbs, features, and wild graces of the naked 

" American, the American was no lets taken with the 
drefs, complexion, and (hape of an European, covered. 

. from head to foot. The Indian grew immediately 

-enamoured of him, and confequently folicitous for 
his prefervation. She therefore conveyed him to a 
cave, where fhe gave him a delicious repaft of fruits,, 
and led him to a itream to flake his third. In the 
midft of thofe good offices, fhe would fometimes 
play with his hair, and delight in the oppofition of its 
colour to that of her fingers : Then open his bofonu 
then laugh at him for covering it. She was, it feems* 
a perfon of diftin&ion, for (lie every day came to him 
in a different drefs, of the mod beautiful {hells, bu- 
gles, and beads. She iikewife brought him a great 
many fpoils, which her other lovers had prefented to 
her, 10 that his cave was richly adorned with all the 
fpotted (kins of beads, and moll party-coloured-feath- 
ers of fowls, which that world afforded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, fhe would carry him 
in the dufkof the evening, or by the favour of moon- ^ 
light, to unfrequented groves and foUtvute.^ «w\k ^c«.m 
him * } icrtto lie down hi fafety, * U( ^ ^^ %m\^^R- 

fklte of water, and melody o£ ni^urt^V^ ^* ^ 
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was ro watch and hold him awake in her arms, for 
fear of her countrymen, and awake him on occasions 
to confult his fafety. In this manner did the lovers 
pafs away their time, till they had learned a language 
of their own, in which the voyager communicated to 
his miftrefs, how happy he fhould be to have her in 
his country, where (he ihould be cloathed in fuch filki 
as his waiftcoat was made of, and carried in houies 
drawn by horfes, without being expofed to wind 
or weather. All this he promifed her the enjoyment 
of without fuch fears and alarms as they were there 
tormented with. In this tender correfpondence thefe 
lovers lived for feveral months, when Yarico, inftru6l- 
ed by her lover, difcovered a veffel on the coaft, to 
which flie made fignals : and in the night, with the 
utmoft joy and fatisfa&ion, accompanied him to a 
fhip's crew of his cottfttrymen, bound for Barbadoiu 
When a vefTel from the main arrives in that lfland, 
it feems the planters come to the fhore, where there 
is an immediate market of the Indians and other flaves, 
as with us of horfes and oxen. # . 

To be fhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
Englifh territories, began ferioufly to reflect upon his 
lofs of time, and to weigh with himfelf how many 
days intereft of his money he had 16ft during his ftay 
with Yarico. This thought made the young man very 
penfive and careful what account he fhould be able to 
give his friends of his voyage. Upon this confideTa- 
tiof, the prudent and frugal young man fold Yariti to 
a Barbadian merchant •, notwithstanding that the po$r 
irl, to incline him to com m iterate her condition, told 
im that (he was with child by him. But he only 
made ufc of that information, to rife in his demands 
upon the purchafer. 

I was io touched with this ftory (which I think 

fhould be always a counterpart to the Ephejixn matron) 

that I left the room with tears in my t^yes ■, which a 

. woman of Arietta* good fetvfe, &&> ^ .^ {ure^ take 

for prater applaufe, tWt\ w>J cotav^ts^ \«^ 

x»aJ& her. S^ct "«* N * v V ^^ 

FINIS, 
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